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Ancient Greek Myth in 
Angelos Sikelianos 


EDMUND KEELEY 


In the introduction to Angelos Sikelianos: Selected Poems,' the 
translators speak of Sikelianos’s ‘mythological attitude . . . toward 
life’ and of his conception of myth not so much ‘as a rhetorical 
or metaphorical device but as a spontaneous creation ofthe human 
soul directed toward the revelation of a hidden spiritual life’, in 
short, of mythology as a kind of religion closely related to 
Schelling’s perception of the function of myth. These remarks, 
written originally some years ago, may have their just proportion 
oftruth, but in keeping with most introductory remarks, they strike 
me as rather too general, rather too undiscriminating when one 
brings them face to face with Sikelianos’s practice at different 
moments of his career. I want to try to be more discriminating by 
considering the role of myth - specifically ancient Greek myth - in 
the poet’s work both early and late in his career. I think it is a 
changing role, perhaps not in his fundamental association of gods 
with a contemporary landscape and his revelation of those mysteries 
that lie hidden in our everyday lives, but in the mode of this 
association and this revelation, and in the depth of their poetic 
significance. 

The first of the early poems most relevant to our theme is “The 
Horses of Achilles’ (1909): 


1. Translated and introduced by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (Princeton, 
1979). 
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T’ AAOTA TOY AXIAAEA 


"Q àopodelwva: óínAa cov 
dvd ExAıvrpioav dAoya 

Kai Ölaßnkav Tpexata... 

Lav kúa Eaux’ ý péxn tovg: 
ano To néAao rave, 

TOV Epuo dupo Eakioave, 

HÈ óptobc Aaipots, Tetpäynla, 
uÈ donpovg âppois, BapBüta ... 
LTA uátia tovc kougókarye 
judy âotpayiä Kai BóOicav 
naAı oto KÜLA, KÜUATA, 

ügpóc otod néAaov tÓv àgpó, 
kai xaßnkav. Kai yvopıca 

T’ ria, noù TO "va avOpwnivy 
govny ÉTAPE uávticoa. 

Ta via ékpátei 6 poaç' 
xrunnoe, Erpaßn&e unpoota 

tà Ücotiká tov vidta... 


"Atia. iepá, axatddvta 
adc KPÂTNGEV ý uoípa, 
ota uETwra tà OAdyavpa 
dévovtac, yıa ta Beßnia 
Ta uarıa, uiàv 6A0AEDKN 
ueyaın aßackavınpa! 


Field of asphodels, beside you 

two horses neighed 

as they went by at a gallop. 

Their backs gleamed like a wave; 

they came up out of the sea, 

tore over the deserted sand, 

necks straining high, towering, 

white foam at the mouth, stallion-strong. 
In their eyes 

lightning smoldered; 

and, waves themselves, they plunged again 
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into the waves, 

foam into the sea’s foam, 

and vanished. I recognized 

those stallions: one of them 

took on a human voice to prophesy. 
The hero held the reins; 

he spurred, hurling 

his godlike youth forward... 


Sacred stallions, fate 

has kept you indestructible, 

fixing on your pure black foreheads, 
charm against the profane eye, 

a large and pure white talisman. 


There is a wonderful innocence in the poet’s handling of the 
mythology in this poem. The horses are described in the first 
instance as one might describe any gallant horses in the field next 
door, except for a certain metaphoric heightening — ‘their back 
gleamed like a wave’ - and a touch of heroic diction such as 
‘towering’ and ‘stallion-strong’, all preparing for the stated mys- 
tery of the lightning smoldering in their eyes and their supernatural 
union with the natural world: ‘waves themselves, they plunged 
again / into the waves, foam into the sea’s foam, / and vanished’. 
But the poet doesn’t leave it at that; he goes on to tell us, 
charmingly, that he recognized those stallions named in the title of 
his poem, one of them known to be a prophet, and he even has 
the hero to whom they belong suddenly spur them on in his godlike 
way. And he concludes the movement from objective description 
to subjective accommodation by actually addressing the stallions in 
order to underline their immortality and their spiritual incor- 
ruptibility. 

It is an uncomplicated evocation of the myth, perhaps too limited 
in its nuances when one compares it to Cavafy’s relatively early 
poem of the same title. Cavafy’s handling of the myth underlines 
not the rather obvious mystery of the horses’ immortality and 
incorruptibility but their almost human compassion as they weep 
over the ‘eternal disaster of death’ which they come to recognize as 
the lot of even heroic mortals when they find Patroklos dead. But 
if we accept Sikelianos’s poem on its own terms, which are neither 
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pretentious nor profound, it does serve through its rhetoric to bring 
some new life into the myth. 

A more subtle example of the same early mode is found in the 
poem ‘Aphrodite Rising’ (1915), where the poet again restricts 
himself to an evocation of a well-known myth with no fundamental 
reinterpretation and only a limited extension of the myth’s signi- 
ficance, but with the difference that in this instance he assumes a 
fully dramatic stance, and instead of bringing himself directly 
into the mythical context as commentator — not to say as master 
of ceremonies in the occasion of mystery — allows the myth to 
speak for itself, almost literally, since the poem is a dramatic 
monologue with the goddess of love herself as speaker: 


ANAS YOMENH 


2x0 pddivo uakápio yas, vá ue, aveBaivw tis abyfjc, 
HE ONKOUÉVA yépia. 

‘H Osia yadnyn uè Kadsi tod nélaov, état yıa và By 
zpóc ta yaddlia ai0Épia . . . 


Mà à oi d&agpveg nvoèç tfjc pic, nob uéc ata atrjüia uoo yiuüv 
KI üképia uà kAoviCovv! 

"Q Aia, tò néAayo elv Bapó, Kai xà Avtá pov tà uaAAI 
adv nétpec uè fvOiCovv! 


Aöpes, tpeyüte: & Kuuodon, © L'Aaókqg: E)ärte, nidote pov 
Ta yépia an’ tH uaokain. 

Aév npooueva, état uovojuüc, napadouevn va BpsOd 
pès avo “Hiiov trjv àykáAg ... 


In the blessed rose light of dawn, look how I rise, 
my arms held high. 

The sea’s godlike calm bids me to ascend 
into the blue air. 


O but the sudden breaths of earth, filling my breasts, rousing me 
from head to foot. 

O Zeus, the sea is heavy, and my loosened hair drags me 
down like a stone. 
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Nymphs of the breeze, hurry; Cymothoe, Glauce, come grip me 
under the arms. 

I did not think T’d find myself so suddenly caught up 
in the sun’s embrace. 


This poem is more in the late Cavafian mode than either of the 
two poems called “The Horses of Achilles’, partly because it is a 
dramatic monologue, more importantly because the significance of 
the poet’s mythic evocation comes to us not by way of his 
subjective commentary but directly out of the particular manner 
and substance of the evocation itself, namely the wonderful tension 
in Sikelianos’s goddess between the impulse toward divine ascen- 
sion and earthly habitation, or to put it another way, the paradox 
of her emerging godliness so overwhelmed by those sudden 
breaths of earth that rouse her from head to foot and by the 
passion of her being caught up in the sun’s embrace beyond even 
divine expectation. 

Another early poem, ‘Pan’ (1914), takes a middle ground 
between the two modes we have explored so far. In this instance the 
mythical context is established overtly by the title alone. The 
opening stanzas of the poem could pass - in fact, do pass - for a 
characteristic lyrical rendering of the contemporary Greek land- 
scape and seascape in the manner of those poems in Sikelianos 
that celebrate the natural world, especially as heightened by the 
poet’s ecstatic response to what his eye sees and his gut feels: 


IAN 


Ita fpáyia tod čppov axpoyiadiod Kai orig Tpaxıäg Xaklıkwaräg 
t7 Aavpa, 

TO ueonu£pı, Guoio nnyn, óínAa ano kúa cuápayóo, 
tpéuovtag Oho, avafpa ... 


Taiatlia tpınpn atò BvOóov, àváueca o^ éapivods agpouc, 
n Ladapiva, 

kai trj Kivétac, uéca uov Kataßados avacacuos, 
NEÖKA kai oKiva. 
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To néAayo éckay' 60 äppodc Kal, tivaytó oTÔv dveuo, 
aonpoporAw 

nv Opa noù T’ apipvyto Konadi TV cióépikov 
yıdıov poßoAd’... 


Over rocks on the deserted shore, over the burning heat 
of harsh pebbles, 

beside the emerald waves, noon, like a fountain, 
rose shimmering. 


Salamis a blue trireme deep in the sea, 
in spring’s spindrift; 

the pines and mastic trees of Kineta a deep breath 
I drew inside me. 


The sea burst into foam and, beaten by the wind, 
shattered white, 


and a flock of goats, countless, iron-gray, plummeted headlong 


down the hill. 


But in the best early poems of Sikelianos, the natural world 
subtiy serves as a mask for the supernatural world; the poet’s 
heightened response derives in part from his premonition, then 
his conviction, that divinities are hiding behind the façade of 
earthly presences. In this instance, the flock of goats plummeting 
down the hillside soon becomes an occasion for that kind of mys- 


tery, namely the metamorphosis of the herd’s lord and master into 


the god Pan, rising to face the sea as though some secret sun ritual 


has called him up out of the slumber of the ages: 


Ki öla otalıacave opıyra tprytp’ an’ ta kovrödauva 
xi an’ tò Bouapı, 

Ki OÇ éataAiácave, yopyá, ta yíóia Kai tov ávÜpcono 
To Kapaa elye napeı. 


Kai nid, otig nétpes 100 yiaAo kı ànávoo an’ Tv cióépucov 


yldi@y tH Aabpa, 
ayn’ Ki OÇ ano atpínoóa, LÉO’ an’ Ta KEpata, yopyóc 
6 los Kanvög àváfipa'. . . 
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Tote eidaue — ápyog Kal Tayog — 6 Tpäâyos và ankwvetai 
Hovdxoc, 

Bapès atò narnyua ki apydc, và Eeywpice kóflovtag, x^ éxei 
örov Bpaxos, 


cpnva oto kúpa unalvovrag, atéker Aaunpo yià Edyvavto 
axpatrpi, 

otv dxpn andvov và otabci, no» ù dyvn diackopna T àgpob, 
KI GoGAEUTOG và yelper; 


H âvackœuévo, dpnvovtas và Adunovve TÀ ÖOVTIa tov, 
T ànávo xeilı, 

uéyas Kal óptóc, uupllovrag TO néAayo tò ügpókono, 
Öç To ÓelÀi! 


They gathered in close, crowding the brush 
and wild thyme, 

and as they gathered, a drowsiness seized 
both goats and man. 


And then, over the shore's stones and the goats' swelter, 
dead silence; 

and between their horns, as from a tripod, the sun's quick heat 
shimmered upward. 


Then we saw the herd's lord and master, the he-goat, 
rise alone 
and move off, his tread slow and heavy, 
toward a rock 


wedged into the sea to shape a perfect lookout point; 
there he stopped, 

on the very edge where spray dissolves, 
and leaning motionless, 


upper lip pulled back so that his teeth shone, 
he stood 

huge, erect, smelling the white-crested sea 
until sunset. 
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In this poem Sikelianos is no longer a subjective respondent; 
he is an objective narrator. Again there is no overt commentary 
on the mythical context that emerges; the unstated mystery of 
Pan’s apparition in the noon-day heat on the shore between Eleusis 
and Corinth is sufficient for his purpose because it works dra- 
matically, without need for underlining, to present his case for 
our believing that the ancient pastoral gods are still very much 
with us — or at least still were as recently as the 1920s, when Kineta 
was open country for goats and their attendant herdsmen rather 
than tourists and their attendant entrepreneurs. 

I turn now to Sikelianos's later work, in particular to the poems 
‘Daedalus’ and ‘The Sacred Way’, both published during the period 
immediately preceding World War II and after the poet had 
apparently suffered a personal crisis that was resolved, at least as 
far as his work is concerned, by the emergence of a new and power- 
ful tragic vision. Anyway these two poems and several others of 
his late years reveal a depth of perception that clearly transcends 
the personal lyricism and even the access to mystery that estab- 
lished his strong reputation in earlier years. And it is in some 
measure Sikelianos’s new approach to myth - ancient Greek 
myth in particular - that allowed his broadened vision to find an 
effective voice. The new approach can be described as the total 
assimilation of the myth by the poet’s point of view. The subjective 
element here is not that of a poet addressing his mythic material 
so as to highlight it or to comment on its vitality or even to 
personalize the mystery in it in order to give it new life and make 
it dramatically contemporary, though aspects of these earlier modes 
are still in evidence, are still brought into play by the poet when 
they are needed to further his purpose. The subjective element 
has now become, more than anything else, the essential definition 
that the poet brings to the myth, his unembarrassed if sometimes 
complex statement of the wisdom he finds in it. And he also doesn’t 
hesitate to impose whatever rhetorical pressure he feels his material 
should bear so as to make his interpretation of the myth, his 
insight into the meaning he finds there, a persuasive poetic act. 
In short, the approach is that of the seer, the inspired didact, 
presenting his mythological lesson in a manner intended to capture 
our hearts as well as our minds. The dominant tone — and it is a 
tone characteristic of much of the best of Sikelianos’s late work — 
sounds clearly at the start of the poem entitled ‘Daedalus’: 
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AAIAAAOX 


Moipa atóv "Ixapo frav và netdéet 

Kai va xadel... Ti, cc Äßpe oTapviouéves 
tig woßepes Ts Aevtepidc grepobysc 

an’ TOV tpavó zatépa TOV UNPOOTA Tov, 

ý vıorn épi£e uovn TO kopuí tov 

ctöv Kívtovo, Ki Gv lac ó£v unopoboc 

TO MVOTIKG, TO Ayvo tovç vá "fpei COyi! 


The fate of Icarus could have been no other 

than to fly and to perish . . . Because when he put on 
freedom's awe-inspiring wings, their equipoise the art 
of his great father, it was youth alone 

that flung his body into danger, even if 

he also failed, perhaps, to find their secret balance. 


That, in so many words, is the meaning of Icarus's fate: given 
his youth, he could not have done other than he did; the necessary 
impulse of his young blood is what took him too close to the sun. 
And with this quick view of the mythical figure who has so often 
moved the poetic imagination and even here occasions the lamen- 
tation of men ‘untried by suffering', Sikelianos settles that aspect 
of his myth's mystery and turns to the aspect that really interests 
him, namely the meaning of the 'great father's' fate, that of the 
sleepless artificer, Daedalus. Sikelianos's focus becomes what one 
might call the reverse side of the coin that Auden examines in his 
famous poem, ‘Musée des Beaux-Arts’. Auden's message is that the 
masters who best depicted moments of mystery — ‘the miraculous 
birth’, ‘the dreadful martyrdom’ — always juxtaposed the mystery 
with moments of ordinary unmysterious life, the doggy life that 
has the torturer’s horse ‘scratching its innocent behind on a tree’, 
or, in the case of Breughel’s Icarus, has everything turning away 
leisurely from the disaster, including the ‘expensive delicate ship’ 
that sails calmly on despite the amazing thing it has seen: a boy 
falling out of the sky. In short, Auden emphasizes how well the 
Old Masters understood the human position of suffering. Sikelianos 
on the other hand emphasizes the superhuman position of suffering 
and the danger of misapprehension that lies in too much concern 
for the merely human. As we have seen, those who give way to 
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an excess of lamentation over Icarus’s necessary fate are called 
‘untried by suffering’, as are those, along with their feeble women, 
who call the father Daedalus harsh, or self-serving, or a man in 
pursuit of the impossible, presumably for having devised wings 
which would lead to his son’s death at the same time as a second 
set brought Daedalus his own freedom. Contrary to the lamenters, 
the feeble of heart and the undiscerning, Sikelianos sees in Daedalus 
not only the supremely dedicated artist who carries his grand work 
forward even when those around him consider it ‘the mere bauble 
of an idle mind’, but a figure Christlike in his mission to rise above 
‘this flesh-consuming rhythm’, above the crowd, the waves, even 
the frontiers of lament in order to ‘save with his own soul the soul 
of the world’. It is a difficult message to transmit, but in one of 
those mysterious ways that poetry sometimes moves, Sikelianos 
brings it off, perhaps first of all because he manages successfully 
to personalize the myth’s teaching without banality, and, more 
important, because he courageously allows his voice to assume a 
grand style appropriate to the grandeur of his conviction: 


à natépa, 
nob kal yià uüc yfj Ki obpavög elv Eva, 
Kal otià toD Kdopov ý ióia ý ovAAoyn jac, 
Kai Aéue 9 yfj và ouiceı uà T dotépia 
unopeli, c Babb ywpagi uè yopági, 
otaxva va Opéyer kı 6 obpavóg: 

HATÉPA, 
tic &pes nob Bapaiveı otyv kapôiá paç 
tis Conc ý nixpa u’ Öko ttj; tò Bápoc, 
Kai 0& onk@vel rj viorn THY OPU uac, 
uà 9 O€Anon nod ànávo ki Gn’ tobs TÁPOVÇ 
6pOn àypunvá, ti ato ÖIKO trc uáti 
kai ý OdAacca pnyn, noù tods nvryuévoug 
OpIxTokpatdsı Kal dév tobc divel niow, 
pnr xai 7j y ónov oi vexpoi koiuobvcar 


tig cpec Tod ópÜpov, nob uoycobDue axoua, 
càv K£ oi vekpoi K oi Cwvtavoi nAayıdLovv 
atov ióio üvóveipo fj Bapióveipo Ünvo, 

un otapatas và bycovecai unxpootá pac 
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oKaAmvovrag uà apyés, atpwtéc PTEPODYES 
tov obpavo tfj; Zkéync pac óAoéva, 
Aaidaie aivie, ànôkoouos ‘Ewogépos! 


father, 
since for us too the earth and the heavens are one 
and our own thought is the world’s hearth and center, 
since we also say that earth may mingle with the stars 
as a field’s subsoil with its topsoil, so that the heavens too 
may bring forth wheat: 

father, at those times 

when life’s bitterness weighs with its full burden 
on our hearts, and our strength can be roused no more by youth 
but only by the Will that stands watchful 
even over the grave, because to It the sea 
which hugs the drowned remorselessly is itself shallow, 
and shallow too the earth where the dead sleep; 


in the dawn hours, as still we struggle on, 

while the living and the dead both lie in the same 
dreamless or dream-laden slumber, do not stop 
ascending in front of us, but climb always 

with slow even wings the heavens of our Thought, 
eternal Daedalus, Dawnstar of the Beyond. 


Since ‘The Sacred Way’ is among Sikelianos’s best known and 
most discussed poems (that is, within the small circle that discusses 
Sikelianos at all), only a few remarks are called for here. In terms 
of our theme, the poem should be identified as the most original 
manifestation of the progress we have been outlining. What happens 
in this poem is another version of the kind of assimilation and 
personalization of ancient sources that we saw in ‘Daedalus’, and 
even beyond that, an attempt on the poet’s part to create his own 
myth in the image of his ancient ancestors. The poet begins his 
spiritual journey in this poem by setting out from Athens on the 
road that leads to the home of the Eleusinian Mysteries — an 
avenue that he tells us he has always looked upon as ‘the Soul’s 
road’. And the roadside rock he chooses to rest on in his journey 
seems to him ‘like a throne / long predestined for me’, so that 
when he settles on it he forgets if ‘it was today that I'd set out 
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116 D. M. MACKAY. 


also the concepts symbolised (frequency and time) which 
are different and logically disjunctive, so that aspects 
represented in terms of one set are necessarily unrepresented 
in terms of the other. 

(2) Statements which do not have a common reference 
are not complementary. Pairs such as ‘ A's pen is black’; 
* B's pen is red ° or * A's pen is black ’; * A's hat is green ’ do 
each have a concept in common; but each refers to a different 
object. If we wish to recognise their sharing of a concept 
we might perhaps call such statements supplementary. 

(3) Verbal contradictions such as * A's pen is black’; 
* A's pen is red’ are not complementary, and cannot both be 
valid, unless one or more of the terms is implicitly qualified 
with a distinguishing label: (e.g.) A's first pen—A’s second 
pen—A's pen at time 1—A’s pen at time 2—black from this 
angle—red from this angle. One cannot get away with any 
contradiction in the name of complementarity, as Feyerabend 
seems to fear. Even having shown assertion X to be logically 
complementary to assertion Y, we are not excused from asking 
‘Ts it true?’ An understandable prejudice against the idea 
of complementarity may arise where this is forgotten. 

It is however equally inexcusable, when two assertions 
appear to be contradictory, to neglect to ask whether they are 
logically complementary. 


8. Examples of logical complementarity 


Where then do genuinely complementary statements 
arise? The most obvious case is that of geometrical 
projection, say of a three-dimensional figure on a two- 
dimensional surface. Any given projection (i) is exhaustive 
in the sense that it includes all the points of the figure, yet 
(ii) necessarily omits an aspect (the ordering of the points in 
the third dimension) which is validly shown by a second 
projection perpendicular to it. In one projection a point A 
may be to the left of B; in the other, to the right. Terms 
such as ‘ to the right of’ must be labelled for standpoint before 
any question of contradiction is considered. Note also that 
here one description cannot be uniquely inferred from the 
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other. The terms used moreover are the same in each 
description. It is only the standpoints from which they are 
defined that are mutually exclusive. Here there is also 
available a single * higher’ language-system (three-dimen- 
sional co-ordinate geometry) which is capable of subsuming 
the information in both projections. 

We naturally ask whether asimilar synthesis is not possible 
with frequency-time complementarity; and the answer is yes. 
We can if we wish use a graphical representation? in which 
frequency and time are set out along axes at right angles, 
and our wave-train is represented by an area covering a 
certain extent of time and frequency-range on the graph, 
which is composed of elementary areas of Af: At» 1. The 
snag is of course that since our experience progresses in time, 
we are never in a position to complete the picture until after 
the occurrence it depicts, and the imprecision represented by 
the minimal significant area Af: At of course remains. 
Exactly the same holds good in atomic physics if we multiply 
frequency by Planck’s factor h to convert it to energy. 

Rather a different example of complementarity holds 
between descriptions of signs and of what they signify: for 
example, between a physicist’s and a telegraphist’s account 
of a morse signal. They have a common reference in the 
happenings to which each listened. Unlike geometrical 
projections, however, the two descriptions here differ not 
only in logical standpoint but also in logical level. It may 
be psychologically inevitable that a.man who attends fully 
to the physical structure of sounds cannot simultaneously 
set himself to read them and conversely, so that (as with the 
choice of a viewpoint on a geometrical figure) he is restricting 
himself perceptively to one of two mutually exclusive logical 
standpoints as he does so. It is in any case logically 
inevitable that in choosing one level of concepts for his 
exhaustive account, he must set aside the others. 

We might be tempted to regard the telegraphist’s message 
as a mere translation of the physicist’s record. But talking 
about signs is not the same as talking about things signified; 
the conceptual apparatus of predicable relationships is quite 


Flies, Mice, and the Byzantine 
Crossbow 


GEORGE T. DENNIS 


The twelfth book of the military manual, Strategikon, attributed to 
Emperor Maurice, written about a.D. 600, contains a mini-treatise 
on the infantry.! Although added to the work later, it seems to 
reflect earlier practices and equipment, some from the time of 
Justinian. Among the weapons to be carried by the light armed 
infantry it lists: ‘hollowed out wooden stocks with short arrows in 
small quivers, which can be fired a great distance with the bows 
and seriously injure the enemy’. What are these hollowed out 
pieces of wood, owAnvapıa éóAiva? J. F. Haldon hesitantly, but 
correctly, identified them as crossbows.’ They were light enough 
to be carried by individual soldiers, and were clearly different from 
the revolving ballistae mounted on wagons spoken of in the next 
chapter (6) of this little treatise. 

Additional information about crossbows is found in three writings 
of the tenth century that derive from Maurice’s Strategikon. The 


1. Ed. H. Mihäescu, Mauricius Arta Militarä (Bucharest, 1970); new edition by 
G. Dennis (Vienna, 1981; CFHB, XVII, series Vindobonensis), with German trans- 
lation by E. Gamillscheg. The structure of the work, manuscript tradition, 
questions of date and authorship are discussed by Dennis in the introduction. See 
also J. Wiita, The Ethnika in Byzantine Military Treatises (Ph.D. Dissertation: 
University of Minnesota, 1977). 

2. Book XII, 2, 5. ... owinvapıa EvAiva petà uukpáv oayitrdv Kai kovkopov 
uikpv, dnep Kal Eni nodAd didotnua pintovraı dia Tv voCapíov, Kai toig éx@poic 
àypciá eloıv. It may be noted that a folio is missing at this place in the principal 
manuscript, cod. Mediceo-Laureni. gr. 55, 4, and the text has to be based on the 
other, slightly later, manuscripts. 

3. ‘LwAnvapiov — the Byzantine Crossbow?’, University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, XII (1970), 155—57. 


Tactical Constitutions of Leo VI, dating from the first years of the 
century, simply repeat the wording of the Strategikon, with the 
exception of dypyota for äxpeia.* A tactical collection compiled 
about the middle of the century prescribes that the light infantry 
should carry the same hollowed out wooden stocks, owAnvapia 
EvAıva, with a couple of bowstrings, vevpdc, and small arrows in 
their quivers.? ‘Now these missiles are very useful in battle, for they 
can be fired a very great distance from bows and cannot be seen 
by the enemy because of their shortness and the speed with which 
they are sent, while the enemy are rendered helpless through their 
inexperience'.? 

Thirdly, there is the paraphrase of Maurice's Strategikon in the 
cod. Ambros. gr. B 119 sup. (139), which was compiled about the 
year 959, and which made use of manuscripts older than or coeval 
with our best extant witness, the Mediceo-Laurent. 55,4." According 
to this, the light infantry should carry: ‘pieces of wood hollowed 
out to the same size as the arrows, fashioned like a reed cut in 
two down the middle. They are to use these to fire arrows of the 
type called “mice”, which can be shot from the bows to a great 
distance’. These are clearly crossbows carried by individual 
soldiers. 

Other references in the sources — and they are not many - to 
missile firing machines either describe heavier, fixed artillery or 
admit of varied interpretations. The first artillery piece or catapult 
seems to have been invented in Syracuse in Sicily in 399 p.c.; known 
as the gastraphetes, *belly bow', it was in essence a crossbow to be 
operated by one soldier? Larger and more powerful machines, 
especially torsion ones, were then developed and employed in 
warfare, mounted on city walls, in the field, on wagons, and on 
ships. These are the engines described by Ammianus Marcellinus, 


4. Const. 6, 26. Constitutions 1-14 (no. 38) have been edited by R. Vári, Leonis 
imp. Tactica, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1917-22), hereafter cited as Leo, Taktika. 

5. Sylloge Tacticorum, ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1938), 38, 8-9, p. 60. 

6. Ibid., translation by Haldon, ‘The Byzantine Crossbow’, 155-56. 

7. For the date see C. Mazzucchi, ‘Dagli anni di Basilio Parakimomenos (Cod. 
Amb. B 119 sup.)’, Aevum, LII (1978), 267-316; its relationship with the other 
manuscripts is discussed by Dennis (see note 1). 

8. Folio 76°: ...£í4a osowAnvıoueva iooueyéôn tæv caymtóv èv aynyazı 
kaiduov Kata tò uécov éoyicuévov, di àv dyeidover pixpag Pinteiv cayíttag tas 
Asyopévas uvaç, altıveg kai ni rod Óidotnua pintovtat dia vv ToËapiov. 

9. E. W. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artillery. Historical Development (Oxford, 
1969), p. 49. 


Agathias, Procopius, by the military manuals, and by other 
sources.!? In the fourth century a.D. we again read of non-torsion 
engines, known variously as toxoballistai, cheiroballistai, arcubal- 
listae, manuballistae.‘! While these were smaller and often operated 
by one man, it is not clear whether they were mounted on stands or 
were small enough to be carried about by individual soldiers. At 
any rate, around the middle of the sixth century, if not earlier, as 
Maurice’s Strategikon makes clear, portable crossbows were ex- 
pected to be part of the regular weaponry of the Byzantine army. 

According to Leo’s Taktika and the Sylloge Tacticorum cited 
above, crossbows continued to be used during the first half of the 
tenth century. The armament collected for the ill-fated expedition 
against Crete in 949 probably included crossbows. Among the 
weapons listed are ‘hand arrow-firing machines’, yeipotogoBodi- 
otpwv, clearly distinct from the large arrow-firing machines, točo- 
Bodiotpai ueyóáAar; there were also small ones, wxpàç točoßoàí- 
otpag.!? About the same time, we hear of the crossbow, arcoballista, 
being used in the West (Senlis in 949 and Verdun in 984), un- 
doubtedly having arrived from Byzantium.!? Some Westerners 
thought the weapon resembled a crab and called it such in the 
French of the day, cancre, chancre, which found its way back to the 
Byzantines as t(áyypa.!^ The Parecbolae attributed to Polyaenus, 
the date of which is not certain, advise the general to study how to 
make good use of crossbows, tv togoBoliotpév roi T@v 
tcayyp@v.'> About 1071 Kekaumenos spoke of placing t¢dypac 
on the walls of a fortress, but these may have been mounted on a 
stand.! Finally, there is the famous passage of Anna Comnema 


10. E.g., Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. J. C. Rolfe, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1963), 23, 4: II, p. 327; Procopius, De bellis, ed. H. B. Dewing (London - New 
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ed. C. Lang (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 50, 144. 
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2 vols. (Bonn, 1829), II, 45: vol. I, p. 670-1. 
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Comnene’, B, III (1926), 311-17. 
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The editor has tCapya@v, which had long ago been pointed out by DuCange (loc. cit.) 
as a corrupt reading. 

16. G. Litavrin, Soviety i Rasskazy Kekavmena (Moscow, 1972), 32: p. 178, 18. 
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in which she expresses her horror at the t¢áyypa or crossbow used 
by the Franks, ‘a barbarian bow absolutely unknown to the 
Greeks’.’’ The crossbow is not mentioned in the works attributed 
to Nikephoros Phokas. Perhaps it had fallen out of use by the 960s 
or perhaps Anna was not as well informed as she thought. 

The missiles fired by these machines, whether fixed in position 
or portable, are usually described as shorter and thicker than 
ordinary arrows; they carry a longer distance and are more power- 
ful on impact. Probably because of their rapid darting about and 
their squat little bodies, the soldiers referred to them as ‘mice’, an 
apt nickname and one which remained in use for a long time. The 
extant manuscripts of Maurice’s Strategikon do not give any term 
for the arrows fired by the crossbow, but the tenth-century Am- 
brosian paraphrase, cited above, calls them ‘mice’. It may simply 
have culled this from contemporary slang, or it may have found 
the word in its exemplar, and the word may also have occurred in 
the best manuscript, the Laurentian, on the folio now missing. In 
view of the textual tradition, either or both of the latter seems quite 
possible. The same bit of slang is mentioned by the seventh- 
century medical author, Paul of Aegina. In explaining how the 
surgeon is to extract arrows from the wounded, he first describes 
the various types of missiles. Among these are the small ones that 
the Egyptians call *mice'.!? The Sylloge Tacticorum, cited above, 
states that some people call these arrows ‘menas’, a word which 
makes no sense. The scribe undoubtedly had Aeyouévag before his 
eyes and had just written wevaudıa, and this is an obvious error 
for uóac or wiag. 

Leo's Taktika in its final form includes a chapter (19) on naval 
warfare, which was also copied and paraphrased as a separate 
work. It recommends outfitting the warships with a certain number 
of catapults which should fire ‘small arrows of the type called 
flies'.!? The printed editions of this are taken from the cod. Ambros. 
gr. B 119 sup. (139), mentioned above. The word for mice — udac — 
could easily be transcribed into that for flies — uviag — especially 
since both would be pronounced exactly the same. The arrows 


17. Anne Comnéne, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1943), 10, 8, 6: vol. II, p. 217. 
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19. Leonis Tacticae Constitutiones, 19, 52, in MPG, CVII, col. 1008; Naumachica, 
ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1943), 1, 60: p. 30. 


would fly through the air and would bite — just like flies. The 
manuscripts of the third family described by Väri in the introduc- 
tion to his edition do not contain this section. The Ambrosian 
codex is the principal witness to Väri’s second family. There are 
two main witnesses of the first family, one of which, the cod. 
Vindob. phil. gr. 275, ıs missing a folio precisely at this point. The 
other is the well-known Mediceo-Laurent. 55, 4, and it calls the 
arrows by the old, familiar name, ‘mice’, pac (folio 401"). The 
military supplies prepared for the Cretan expedition of 949 included 
4,000 ‘mice’, uóac, for the missile-firing weapons.?? 

Unfortunately, there seems to be no extant pictorial or monu- 
mental representation of a Byzantine crossbow from before the 
time of the Crusades. It 1s clear, though, from the above, that such 
crossbows did exist. We can imagine what they looked like, since 
we know something about the ballistai from which they evolved 
and the Western crossbow into which they developed. If we had 
a Byzantine exemplar for the cat-mouse fresco in the chapel in 
Pürgg (Austria), so aptly used by Hunger to illustrate his edition 
of the Katomyomachia, we would then have a Byzantine mouse — 
and cat - firing a genuine Byzantine crossbow.?! What term they 
would have used for the arrow we do not know. 

Still, as the crossbow spread through Western Europe, the arrows 
it fired came to be called ‘flies’. Whether this stemmed from 
misunderstanding the Greek word for mice or from translating 
that for flies, or whether it developed independently, is not clear. 
But we soon find the crossbow’s short arrow referred to as a ‘fly’ — 
musca, mosca — or a ‘little fly’ — muschetta, moschetta.?? Eventually, 
the word for the projectile was applied to the whole weapon, and 
we end up with a musket. 
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On the Synchrony and Diachrony 
of Modern Greek NA* 


BRIAN D. JOSEPH 


0. Introduction 

The Modern Greek particle na has two main uses, as a subor- 
dinating particle and as a deictic particle. In this first use, it occurs 
with verbs in a variety of complement structures, as in (1), as well 
as with some apparent main-clause verbs, as in (2), that have special 
(i.e. non-declarative) illocutionary force, and may be derivable 
from underlying abstract complement structures: 


(1) a. élo na fiyi o Yänis ‘I want John to leave’ 
b. kalitera na fiyume töra ‘(It is) better that we leave now’ 
c. ine zitima tú na ine énoyi ‘It’s a question of their being 
guilty’ 
d. apofasisame na ayordsume ekino to spiti ‘We decided 
to buy that house’ 
(2) a. na sas pliröso tora? ‘Shall I pay you now?’ 
b. na mu feris éna uzáki! ‘Bring me one ouzo (please)! 


That na in this use is not a true complementizer in the sense of a 
delimitor of sentence boundaries, but rather really is a marker of 
the subordinate nature of the verb it occurs with; is shown by a 
sentence like (3) in which a subordinate-clause subject occurs to the 
left of na (cf. (la), by way of comparison): 


* A preliminary version of this paper was read at the MIT Conference on the 
Modern Greek Language, January 24, 1980, organized by Robert Ingria of MIT 
and Dia Phillipides of Harvard University. Many useful comments and suggestions 
from the audience have been incorporated here. Thanks are also due to Kostas 
Kazazis of the University of Chicago for reading and commenting upon an earlier 
draft of this paper. 
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(3) 8élo o Yänis na fii ‘I want John to leave’ 


In its other main use, as a deictic particle, na serves to point out 
or introduce some individual or object, and is loosely translatable 
as ‘Here is...’ or ‘(Here), take...’. Deictic na occurs with full 
noun phrases (NP), as in (4): 


(4) a. nä to flidzäni *Here's the cup; take the cup’ 
b. ná to leoforio *Here's the bus; here comes 
the bus’ 
c. ná o Yánis *Here's John' 


and with unstressed clitic pronouns, both accusative and nomina- 
tive (the nominative clitics are restricted to use with nd in this 
construction and pun ‘where is . . .?’), as in (5): 


(5) a. ná to *Here it is; take it’ 
b. ná ton (ACC.MASC) ‘Here he is’ 
c. nátos (NOM.MASC) ‘Here he is’ 


These two uses of na are distinguished by virtually all traditional 
descriptive accounts of Modern Greek. However, this descriptive 
unanimity is overshadowed by taxonomic chaos - there is very little 
agreement as to what types of elements these two na's are and even 
as to whether they are distinct items or merely differing functions 
of one and the same particle. For example, Monogios et al. (1976: 
p. 148) classify both uses of na under the category of 'mório' 
(particle), thus taking the 'unified na' approach. Pring (1975: 
p. 127), on the other hand, lists both uses of na under the same 
dictionary entry (this may of course just be a space-saving device), 
but calls the na of sentences like (1) through (3) a ‘particle of 
subordination’ and the deictic ná of sentences like (4) and (5) a 
*preposition'. Similarly, Babiniotis and Kondos (1967: p. 9) treat 
deictic na as merely a pronominal prefix, because of its use with 
nominative clitic pronouns as in (5c), and they give Hie following 
paradigm for a ‘deictic’ pronoun: 


(6) MASC. nátos *here he is' 
FEM. náti *here she is' 
NTR. näto *here it is' 


illustrating its use with sentences like: 


(7) nätos éryete ‘Here he comes; here he is, coming (now) 
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They seem to say nothing, though, about uses of na with an 
accusative clitic pronoun, as in (5b). 

One area in which there is agreement regarding na is the ety- 
mology of the different uses. Subordinating na is clearly from the 
earlier Greek subordinating conjunction hina ‘so that, in order to’ 
by regular loss of initial h-, a sporadic stress shift (see Trypanis 
[i960]) to ind, and then the regular aphaeresis of an unstressed 
initial vowel. The standard view for the etymology of deictic na, 
that proposed by Hatzidakis (Athena, I [1889], 322 ff., reiterated in 
Hatzidakis (1905: II, pp. 100, 400)) and adopted by Andriotis 
(1967, s.v.), runs as follows: the Classical Greek form enide ‘see 
there!’, composed of the interjection én ‘see there’ plus the im- 
peratival form ide ‘see!’ was reanalyzed as éni plus de, with the 
result that a new form ení was abstracted from énide. Then, by 
the substitution of the final -a of adverbs (as in akóma « akóme 
‘still, yet’, for example) and other particles (as in da < de ‘so’, 
edd < öde 'already") for the -í, along with the regular aphaeresis 
of the unstressed initial vowel e- (phonetically [i]), the form na 
arose. Though generally accepted, this etymology is not without 
problems. Most obviously, it is a very complicated etymology for 
what appears to be a very simple word. Furthermore, it is not at 
all clear why a particle like ëni (or even de, for that matter) should 
have been influenced by the form of adverbial elements like kalista 
‘very well’, katakéfala ‘on the head’, akóma, and so forth. The 
semantic and functional connections simply are not strong enough 
to motivate such a formal analogy. 

The synchronic and diachronic status of deictic na, therefore, is 
far from clear. An examination of its synchronic properties is thus 
in order — such a study should shed some light on the question 
of what deictic nd is synchronically and, furthermore, may well 
provide some clues as to its etymology. This investigation of nd 
is taken up in the sections that follow. 


l. The Synchronic Properties of na. 

Despite the *unified na' approach taken by some grammarians, 
there are actually rather good reasons for treating deictic na and 
subordinating na as distinct elements, for they contrast on a 
number of synchronic phonological and syntactic properties. 

First, with regard to stress, subordinating na is a proclitic ele- 
ment and is generally unstressed or weakly stressed (the written 
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accent mark it receives in standard Modern Greek orthography is 
purely a graphic convention with no phonetic significance; note its 
omission from the roughly phonemic transcription used here); as 
such, it is especially susceptible to contraction with a following 
vowel-initial verb, as in (8): 


(8) den 0élo nakuso aftä=...naaküso... ‘I don't want to 
hear that.’ 


Deictic na, on the other hand, receives a normal word stress and 
can even occur by itself, i.e. na! ‘Here!’ (though this is not especially 
polite). 

Second, they differ in their co-occurrence patterns. Subordinat- 
ing na always occurs either directly before a verb (which may of 
course be negated with the negative particle mi), as in the previous 
examples, or directly before a clitic pronoun which is governed by 
the following verb, as in: 


(9) 8élo na mu to 66si o Yánis ‘I want John to give it to me’. 


Deictic ná, on the other hand, never occurs immediately before a 
verb, and generally occurs only before an NP, either a full noun 
or a pronoun.! Furthermore, when it does occur with a clitic 
pronoun, that pronoun is not ostensibly governed by any verb. 
This is in itself a synchronic oddity in the grammar of Greek, one 
which is dealt with below (section 2), for the clitic pronouns 
generally only occur when controlled by some verb;? even pro- 


1. As noted above, nd can also occur by itself. Similarly, uses like nd, páre 
‘Here, take (it)’ involve independent nd, as indicated by the necessary pause after 
the nd. Furthermore, although sentences like nátos éryete ‘here he comes’, men- 
tioned above, superficially have deictic ná plus clitic pronoun plus verb, they are 
actually quite different from a sequence like na mu to óósi. See the discussion in 
section 4. 

2. This generalization excludes such derived patterns as meyalíterós mu ‘bigger 
than me’ (derived by a syntactic reduction of meyaliteros apó óti ime ‘bigger than 
(what) I am") and the use of clitic pronouns in exclamations, e.g. brávo su ‘good 
for you' or kalós ton(e) *welcome to him', which admittedly are problematic for 
any account of the control of clitic pronouns in Modern Greek. However, the 
nominative clitics mentioned earlier that occur with pun ‘where is. ..?' are best 
analyzed as being controlled by a verb - the - which voices the initial t- of the 
nominative clitics is a reduced form of ine ‘is, are’; thus pu(n)dos “Where is he?’ 
actually stands for pu-ine-tos. 
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nominal objects of prepositions must be the nonclitic form when 
accusative:? 


(10) a. sé 'ména (STRONG) / *sé me (CLITIC) ‘to me’ 
b. apó aftón (STRONG) / *apó ton (CLITIC) ‘from him’ 


Third, subordinating na generally does not occur sentence- 
initially, except when it introduces verbs with nondeclarative 
illocutionary force, as in (2) above. Deictic nd, on the other hand, 
generally does occur sentence-initially, and in fact seems to be a 
root clause phenomenon, i.e. generally restricted to occurrences in 
nonsubordinate clauses. 

Finally, deictic na offers a dialectal peculiarity which is not found 
with subordinating na. Thumb (1964: p. 155) notes with regard to 
imperative verb forms like éla ‘come’ (Singular) — eläte (Plural) 
‘come’, that ‘the [deictic] particle nd “there is (are), behold" takes, 
according to such models [éla/eláte], a plural náte'. No such ‘plural’ 
forms occur with subordinating na.* 


2. The Analysis of na. 

These differences in synchronic properties show clearly that 
deictic na and subordinating na are distinct elements in Modern 
Greek. Thus the 'unified na' approach taken by some grammarians 
must surely be wrong. Furthermore, these properties allow one to 
rule out one of the classifications of deictic ná mentioned above, 
that of Pring (1975: p. 127) in which deictic na is called a preposi- 
tion. As the facts of (10) show, deictic ná behaves differently from 
prepositions like sé 'to, at, in' or apó 'from', in allowing accusative 
clitic pronominal forms to occur after it; thus, treating ná as a 
preposition would complicate the syntax of prepositions in Greek 
considerably. 

That being the case, what is the proper classification for nd? 
It is clear now that the two na's must be different and that deictic 


3. There are, of course, a few prepositions which take genitive (possessive) 
clitic object pronouns, e.g. brostá mu ‘before me’, mazí mu ‘with me’; however, no 
prepositions which govern accusative objects allow accusative clitic forms. 

4. The troublesome form námaste ‘here we are!’ is taken up in section 5, 
especially with regard to whether it is in any way connected with the apparent 
‘plural’ form náte. 
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na is not a preposition, but what exactly are they? Since the status 
of subordinating na is fairly clear, i.e. that of a verbal particle, 
analogous to an element like English to, the question really comes 
down to what the status of deictic na is. I should like to propose 
that deictic nd is a verb in Modern Greek, and more specifically, in 
most of its uses, is a nonfinite verbal form, an imperative.? Such 
an hypothesis accounts neatly for the synchronic properties of 
deictic ná given above. 

First, with regard to stress, one would assume an imperative 
form to be stressed by virtue of its imperatival nature, and within 
Greek, there are many stressed monosyllabic imperative forms, 
such as óés ‘see!’ Also, the fact that nd can occur independently 
(albeit with an impolite connotation) would be expected inasmuch 
as an imperative like dés can occur by itself. 

Second, the fact that na generally occurs sentence-initially and 
appears to be a ‘root’ phenomenon would follow from its being 
an imperative form, for imperatives are generally sentence-initial 
and do not readily occur in embedded contexts (except perhaps 
direct quotation, which may not truly be an ‘embedding’). 

Third, this analysis accounts straightforwardly for the dialectal 
*plural' náte form cited above, for -te is the regular marker of 
plural imperatives, e.g. óés (SG) — óéste (PL), éla (SG) — eláte 
(PL), etc. Furthermore, if náte is formed from ná on the model 
of imperatives like éla/eláte, it would seem that a necessary con- 
dition allowing such an analogy to take place would be the assign- 
ment by Greek speakers of imperative status to nd, i.e. the same 
status as the model form. 

Fourth, this analysis of ná explains its occurrence with accusative 
NPs, especially with the clitic accusative forms (na with nominative 
NPs is discussed below in section 4), and moreover, explains the 
position of these clitics with respect to ná. If na is an imperative, 
one would expect that, just as with all nonfinite verbal forms in 
Greek, clitics would occur after it; compare the clitic placement 
with imperatives, active participles, and middle participles shown 
in (11): 


5. Although it may seem unusual to classify imperatives as nonfinite, this is a 
step which other linguists have taken. The important thing here is that imperatives 
pattern with clearly nonfinite elements (the participle) in terms of clitic pronoun 
placement. 
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(11) a. ós mu to / *mu to 66s ‘Give it to me!’ 
b. óínondás tu to / *tu to dinondas ‘giving it to him . . .’ 
c. Oexómenós to / *to 6exómenos ‘receiving it . . .' 


Furthermore, with na analyzed as an imperative verb form, the 
anomaly of ‘free’ (i.e. ungoverned) pronominal clitics vanishes, for 
the clitics in expressions like na to ‘here it is; take it’ are governed 
by the verb na, under this analysis. 

Thus, on several counts, the analysis of na as a verb, and 
more particularly as an imperative, is supported by a series of 
otherwise unrelated and independent facts from the language. 

The analysis of an apparent ‘particle’ as a verb may seem radical 
or abstract from a synchronic standpoint, but there is a parallel 
to this analysis. Perlmutter and Postal (1979: p. 33 ff.) have argued 
that the French deictic elements voici ‘here is...’ and voilà ‘there 
is...’ are to be synchronically analyzed as verbs, specifically as 


nonfinite verbs. The evidence for this analysis comes from sentences 
like: 


(12) Les conditions nécessaires, ne les voila-t-il pas réunies? 
‘Aren’t the necessary conditions brought together there?’ 


which, they say (fn. 11, p. 72) ‘provides three distinct arguments 
that voilà is a verb: (i) it appears in the “inverted form" with /t/ 
and with the clitic reflex of the pronominal copy of the final 1 
[= subject] following; (it) the clitic les is attached to it; (iii) it is 
flanked by the negative morphemes ne... pas. (i)-(iii) are all 
properties of verbs in French, but never of elements which are 
not verbs’. Thus the analysis of na as a verb in Modern Greek 
finds further support in a similar type of analysis proposed for 
deictic elements in another language. 


3. The Etymology of na 

With the synchronic analysis of nd established, the question of 
its etymology can now be addressed. An examination of the 
languages immediately around Greek, namely Albanian, Serbo- 
Croatian, Bulgarian, Romanian and Turkish, reveals that these 


6. Historically, voila and voici are verb forms, deriving, interestingly enough, 
from imperatival forms of the verb ‘see’, as Kostas Kazazis has kindly pointed 
out to me. Still, since synchronic analyses need not always be accurate reflections 
of diachronic facts, Perlmutter and Postal’s arguments for taking voila as a non- 
finite verb form provide a striking parallel to the analysis of Greek na given here. 
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languages all have a deictic particle na with roughly the meaning 
‘here (it is); take (it)’.” Thus, deictic na appears at first to be a 
Balkan phenomenon, one not just restricted to Greek. That in 
itself, though, does not answer the question of the source ‘of nd, 
for the word could have originated in Greek and spread to these 
other languages. 

What is decisive in determining the direction of the movement 
of na is the fact that forms corresponding to South Slavic na are 
to be found in other, specifically non-Balkan, Slavic languages. 
Miklosich (1970, s.v.) notes this particle in Slovenian, Byelorussian, 
Ukrainian, Czech, and Polish, and it is found in Russian and 
Slovak as well. Because of these non-Balkan Slavic forms, it is 
most reasonable to assume that na was borrowed into Greek from 
the Slavic languages, rather than vice versa, since the linguistic 
influence of Greek did not generally extend beyond the Balkans. 
Furthermore, Greek has borrowed a number of interjectional 
elements from languages arount it, e.g. dide ‘come on!’ (cf. Turkish 
haydı, Macedonian (h)ajde, Albanian hajde), aman ‘expression of 
disgust’ (cf. Turkish aman), and others, so that positing deictic ná 
as a borrowing from the Balkan Slavic languages into Greek is in 
keeping with other intimate borrowings by Greek speakers. 

Moreover, Schaller (1970) in a discussion of the syntax of 
demonstrative particles in the South Slavic languages, has shown 
that the most normal and common use of demonstrative particles, 
such as na, in South Slavic, is with an accusative clitic object 
pronoun. As noted earlier, this pattern occurs in Greek, e.g. nd ton, 
and from a purely impressionistic standpoint this use of nd seems 
quite common and ‘normal’ for Greek as well. The parallel syntax 
of South Slavic demonstrative particles and Greek deictic nd, then, 
provides further confirmation of the etymology suggested here for 
Greek nd. 

Actually, this etymology for deictic na in Greek, taking it to be 
a borrowing from South Slavic, is not new. It was’proposed at least 
as early as 1879 by A. Cihac in his Dictionnaire d’etymologie daco- 
romane, in which he places the Romanian interjection na ‘voila, 
voici, tenez’ under the heading of ‘éléments slaves’ and connects it 
with both Slavic na and Greek na. Cihac’s proposal apparently 
fell on deaf ears among contemporary Greek linguists, who sought 


7. Standard dictionaries of these languages provided this information. 
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first and foremost to find Ancient Greek sources for as many 
Modern Greek elements as possible; this desire led Greek linguists 
ofthe 19th and early 20th centuries to overlook many etymologies 
in favor of Ancient Greek sources, and it seems that Hatzidakis’ 
explanation of na from éni(de) is another case in point. 

I therefore propose that Greek deictic ná is a borrowing from 
South Slavic na, and that, furthermore, the pattern ná plus accusa- 
tive clitic pronoun was the original pattern in Greek (based on 
the most common South Slavic construction with demonstrative 
particles). This common construction, having the form of an im- 
perative verb plus clitic object pronoun, was interpreted as such, 
with ná as a verb; in addition, the semantics of an expression like 
ná to ‘Here, take it!’ were such that an interpretation of na as an 
imperative would have been highly motivated. This reanalysis 
fostered the creation of apparent ‘plural’ forms like nate in some 
of the Greek dialects, since náte would have been the appropriate 
plural to a singular nd (cf. élajeláte).? 


4. Further Constructions with ná 

As noted earlier, ná in Greek occurs in constructions other than 
that taken in section 3 as the original type, namely na plus 
accusative clitic pronoun. Besides phrases like nd ton ‘Here he is; 
take it (him), there are also nd expressions with a full NP in the 
accusative case, mentioned in Householder et al. (1964: p. 34), na 
expressions with a full accusative NP object plus an accusative clitic 
pronoun copy of that object,!? as well as ná expressions with the 


8. See Herzfeld and Joseph (1978) for some discussion of this phenomenon with 
regard to two forms in the Rhodian dialect of Greek. 

9. There are apparent 'plural' forms of na attested in non-Balkan Slavic 
languages, e.g. Ukrainian nate, Byelorussian nace, Czech naf, and Polish nac. 
However, none of the Balkan Slavic languages (Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, or 
Macedonian) show such forms, having only the 'singular' form na. Thus it seems 
that the Greek ‘plural’ form nate and forms like Ukr. náte are unrelated and show 
the effects of independent but parallel developments. Given the imperative-like 
nature of na, such a parallel development need not be too surprising. Furthermore, 
it has been suggested (by Prof. Kenneth E. Naylor of the Ohio State University 
Slavic Department) that the *-te found in Ukr. may reflect an emphatic particle 
added to strengthen na (compare Russian tot < *t»-t».) and so may not be 2 PL 
ending -te. The -te of Greek náte, though, could only be the 2 PL ending. 

10. This represents a construction type commonly found in Greek with definite 
NP objects, and for many speakers, this construction is obligatory; hence (13a) is 
rejected by some Greek speakers because it lacks the clitic pronominal copy of 
the direct object. 
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following NP in the nominative case. These nominative nd expres- 
sions involve both full NPs, as well as a set of nominative clitic 
pronouns used only with na and the interrogative expression pun 
‘where is .. .?’. Finally, the nominative clitic may co-occur with a 
nominative NP after nd. These various types are illustrated in (13): 


(13) a. nä ton musakä (ACC) ‘Here, take the moussaka’ 
b. na ton(e) ton Yani (ACC CLITIC plus ACC NP) 
*Here's John’ (cf. ton vlépo ton Yani ‘I see John’) 
c. na tos (NOM CLITIC) ‘Here he is’ 
d. ná o Yánis (NOM NP) ‘Here’s John’ 
e. ná tos o Yánis (NOM CLITIC plus NOM NP) 
*Here's John' 


In this section, the question of how to reconcile these additional ná 
patterns with the ná plus accusative clitic pronouns pattern is 
addressed. 

The step from nd plus accusative clitic pronoun to nd plus 
accusative full NP is really almost too trivial to discuss. Given 
the occurrence of nd plus pronoun, the generalization to na plus any 
NP is to be expected because pronouns, of course, are NPs. Thus 
it is probably not even necessary to talk in terms of one type 
stemming from the other — both may well have co-existed from 
earliest times in Modern Greek. In terms of the extension of NP 
types that occur with ná, though, the use of ná mentioned by 
Babiniotis and Kondos (1967), e.g. nátos éryete given in (7) above, 
becomes especially interesting. Such an expression can be analyzed 
as ná plus a sentential complement, the sentence being (af)tós 
erxete. Such an analysis would mean that na could occur with 
virtually any type of NP-pronoun, full noun, or sentence - as its 
complement. Furthermore, the South Slavic demonstrative par- 
ticles can take sentential complements, as shown by Schaller (1970), 
e.g. Bulgarian ej gi bjagat 'Hey, look, they're running!/Look at 
them, (they're) running!’; so this Greek extension could be taken 
as being parallel to uses of particles like ná found in South Slavic. 

The occurrence of ná with nominative NPs, though, unlike the 
case of ná with accusative NPs, requires somewhat more attention. 
Under the analysis given here whereby ná is a verb, in particular 
an imperative, accusative NP complements as object of that verb 
are to be expected. Even the ná plus sentence analysis of nátos 
éryete poses no problems, for a sentential complement could receive 
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no case-marking. However, nd plus nominative, e.g. nd fos or na 
o Yanis, is problematic, at first, because nominative is not the 
expected case for a verbal object.!! 

The solution to this problem lies in taking nd plus nominative 
to be a later, secondary, development caused by a reanalysis of 
certain ná plus accusative phrases as being instead na plus nomina- 
tive. The na plus accusative phrases which would have been 
susceptible to such a reanalysis are those with neuter nouns as 
object, for neuter nouns in Greek show no formal distinction 
between accusative and nominative; the same neuter form can 
serve as a nominative or as an accusative, e.g.: 


(14) a. to leoforio ine s to staßmö “The bus is at the station’ 
the-bus/NOM 
b. ida to leoforio ‘I saw the bus’. 
the-bus/ACC 


Thus, in the phrase ná to leoforio ‘Here comes the bus!’, leoforio is 
formally ambiguous between accusative and nominative. I propose 
that neuter nouns used as accusatives with na, parallel to the na 
(tóne) ton Yani type mentioned above, were reanalyzed as na plus 
nominative, and that this triggered the creation of the new type, 
na o Yänis, where the NP after nd is unambiguously nominative. 
Schematically, this can be represented as follows: 


, REANALYSIS ; j x 
(15) ná to leoforío na to leoforío = na o Yánis 


ACC or NOM NOM NOM 


This reanalysis is certainly plausible on formal grounds, owing 
to the ambiguity of case to be found with neuter nouns. Moreover, 
this proposed reanalysis would have been facilitated and motivated 
by two additional factors. 

First, the semantics of expressions with ná would have facilitated 
the reanalysis. The presentational meaning of ná plus NP, i.e. 'Here 
is...’ or ‘Here comes . . .”, lends itself well to an interpretation of 
the post-ná NP as a subject, and nominative case marking would 
be appropriate for the subject NP. The NP in a presentational 
sentence like Here comes John or Here he comes is a subject in most 

11. The actual form of the nominative clitics tos, etc. is probably due to a formal 
analogy nd aftón : na ton : : ná aftós: X, X = ná tos, possible only after the pattern 


ná plus nominative became a part of the language. 
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standard analyses, and is certainly a subject at the level of analysis 
relevant for semantic interpretation (e.g. the initial syntactic level 
in an extended “Generative Semantics’ model). A reanalysis of nd 
plus accusative to na plus nominative would thus lessen the 
‘distance’ between underlying and surface forms, here making the 
surface form reflect the underlying representation more closely. 
This case in Greek, then, seems akin to the situation described by 
Hale (1974) for Maori, in which Maori speakers restructured the 
base forms of certain verbs, with a resulting lessening of the dis- 
crepancy between underlying representations and surface forms. 
Although the object of reanalysis is different in each case (surface 
forms in Greek, underlying forms in Maori), the principle of 
reducing the disparity between deep and superficial forms is the 
same.!? 

Second, the effect of the reanalysis and the interpretation of the 
post-ná NP as a subject is to furnish a finite form of ná to supple- 
ment the nonfinite imperatival form. As argued above, ná plus 
accusative is best treated as a nonfinite expression, while ná plus 
nominative, on the other hand, has the form of a finite verbal 
expression, with the nominative NP serving as the surface subject 
of nd. The existence of third person present forms in -á in Standard 
Modern Greek and in earlier stages of the language as well, e.g. 
rotá, may well have provided a formal parallel for treating ná, with 
the same final vowel, as a finite form. The creation of a finite ná 
can be viewed as a ‘filling out’ of the paradigm of nd — nd as just a 
nonfinite form is isolated in the verbal system of Greek, but with 
both a finite and a nonfinite form, ná becomes less isolated and 
less anomalous.!? 


12. Although it was argued above that the meaning of an expression like ná to 
*Here; take it' was appropriate to an imperative and may well have triggered the 
reinterpretation of the Slavic particle na as a Greek imperative verb and the 
subsequent creation of plural forms like náte, there is no contradiction in taking the 
presentational meaning as a motivating force for a different reanalysis. The surface 
expression na plus NP subsumes both the imperatival meaning ‘Take...’ and the 
presentational meaning ‘Here is/comes . . .' (i.e. corresponds to two distinct deep 
structures), so either meaning could figure prominently in reanalyses of surface 
expressions with ná by speakers of Greek. 

13. Moreover, the order Verb plus subject is appropriate for a presentational 
expression such as nd plus NP (‘here comes . . ."). Compare (i), where verb-subject 
seems preferable to subject-verb order as a response presenting new information: 


(i) a. tí sinévi tóte? "What happened then?’ 
b. éfiye o Yánis “John left’ 
c. 20 Yánis éfiye “John left’. 
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The proposed reanalysis, thus, was triggered by the formal 
ambiguity of nd with a neuter NP complement and was motivated 
by semantic and systemic pressures such as those just described. 
Moreover, it allows for a straightforward account of the nd plus 
nominative phrases in Modern Greek and for their co-existence 
with nd plus accusative phrases. 


5. Conclusion 

The analysis given for deictic na, treating it as a verb with both 
finite (as in nátos) and nonfinite (as in na ton) forms, covers the vast 
majority of situations in which it is found in Modern Greek. By 
taking ná plus accusative clitic pronouns to be the ‘basic’ ná- 
pattern from an historical (and perhaps even synchronic) stand- 
point, and by taking the other ná-phrases, especially na plus 
nominative, to be secondary developments from ná plus accusative 
clitics, one can make some sense out of a synchronic situation that 
could otherwise only be described as chaotic. This account rests 
on an etymology for nd, first proposed over a hundred years ago, 
whereby it is a borrowing from South Slavic, since that etymology, 
coupled with Schaller’s findings regarding the syntax of the South 
Slavic demonstrative particles, allows one to treat phrases like 
na ton as having historical priority. 

This analysis, though, is not without some problems, In par- 
ticular, if ná is a verb, and is imperatival in some of its uses, why 
can it not co-occur with the particle ya, which can introduce clear 
imperatives? For example, 


(16) a. ya ôés ‘See, look!’ 
b. ya stäsu ‘Hold on (there)! Stop!” 
but: c. *yanä 


Second, if na plus accusative is an imperatival expression, one 
would expect that it could not occur freely with second person 
object pronouns, inasmuch as ordinary imperatives cannot freely 
do so; phrases like: 


(17) pistepse se | pistépste sas 
‘Believe you (SGY / ‘Believe you (PLY 


are generally unacceptable, and can be used only in certain 
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situations for special effect.!* However, nd with second person 
object pronouns, i.e.: 


(18) nä se / na sas 
‘Here you (SG) are’ / ‘Here you (PL) are’ 


is generally accepted by most speakers of Greek (though some do 
find it less than perfectly normal) and is even sanctioned by one 
pedagogical grammar of Modern Greek (Bien, et al., (1972)). 

In addition, there is one quite common nd-phrase which does not 
fit in with the analysis given here. This is the expression námaste 
‘here we are". This is often written as if it were a contraction of 
na imaste ‘let us be, shall we be’ with subordinating na. However, 
in view of the semantics of this phrase (it has the presentational 
sense of nd), it is likely that it involves deictic na instead. In that 
case, it is not at all clear how to analyze námaste; it may well 
involve the first person accusative clitic object pronoun mas with 
deictic na, maybe even the ‘plural’ form nate with the object 
pronoun interposed between ná and the plural ending - one is 
reminded of the plural forms like óós-mu-te ‘give (PL) me!’ (for 
standard óóste-mu) reported by linguists in the late nineteenth 
century!? for some dialects of Modern Greek - but beyond that, 
the analysis of námaste remains a mystery. 

The first two problems represent ways in which ná behaves unlike 
the imperatival verb form which it is here claimed to be in part. 
The námaste problem shows that there are uses of na which the 
analysis offered here cannot easily accommodate. What these 
problematic data actually point out is the fact that there may well 
be a degree of fluidity in Modern Greek concerning the analysis of 
ná. In particular, it may be the case that not all speakers of Greek 
analyze ná in the same way - for example, the ‘verbiness’ of na may 
differ somewhat from speaker to speaker, and some speakers may 
even connect deictic ná with subordinating na (as in námaste, with 
the superficial form of subordinating na but the meaning of deictic 
ná). Indeed, it is even hard always to get a clear distinction in use 
between ná ton and ná tos, even though under the analysis pre- 


14. I am indebted to Kostas Kazazis for this observation. 

15. For example, Karl Brugmann noted the existence of óósmute during the 
scholarly exchange in the nineteenth century on the question of infixes in Indo- 
European. Kuiper (1937: Chapter 1) is my source for this. 
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sented here one might expect such a dichotomy, depending on the 
desired meaning. 

Thus the findings presented here, i.e. that deictic nd is distinct 
from subordinating nd and is best analyzed as a verb syn- 
chronically, with a finite form (as in ná tos) and a nonfinite im- 
peratival form (as in ná ton), probably do not represent the last 
word on the particle na, though it is hoped that they have helped to 
bring a degree of order to an otherwise much-disputed area of 
Greek grammar. From a wider perspective, though, that of linguis- 
tics in general, part of the problem with analyzing nd is that 
elements like ‘particles’ have no real place in a generative grammar 
and merit only minimal attention in most traditional grammars. 
Thus perhaps the real lesson to be learned from na, especially from 
the standpoint of general linguistics, is that little words like the 
so-called ‘particles’ really do deserve the attention of linguists, and 
if examined carefully, may well provide some interesting linguistic 
insights. 


The Ohio State University 
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The Greekness of Modern Greek 
Surrealism 


CHRISTOPHER ROBINSON 


Surrealism as a full-blown artistic movement, or, as many of its 
exponents preferred to see it, a full-blown way of life, was very 
much a French product. The line of descent from Jarry’s Ubu 
(1896), via the self-conscious modernism of Apollinaire and Blaise 
Cendrars, to the Dadaist activities of 1916 represents the con- 
tinuation of that semi-official anti-culture which had existed 
throughout nineteenth-century France. With the destruction of the 
officially sanctioned culture of Nationalism and Catholic con- 
formism in the debäcle of the First World War, there was a sudden 
vacuum in French intellectual circles which the anti-culture was 
quite ready to fill. In the words of an early member of the move- 
ment, Roger Vailland: ‘Surrealism was not a literary school. It 
was above all a common ground and meeting-place for young 
petit-bourgeois intellectuals particularly aware of the futility of 
every activity expected of them by their background and their 
era’.! 

The situation in Greece was comparable, and yet in many ways 
entirely different. The key moment of change for Greek literature 
was not the Great War itself, which, for political reasons, left the 
country largely untouched. It was still possible, in the period 
1915-20, for poets like Chatzopoulos and Melachrinos to write 
their charming little symbolist pieces and to have them received 
with critical enthusiasm in a way that would have been unthinkable 


1. From Le Surréalisme contre la révolution (1947), quoted by M. Nadeau, The 
History of Surrealism (London, 1973), p. 13 (English translation by R. Howard). 
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in France at the same period. The nearest thing to modernism is 
the cosmopolitanism of poets such as Ouranis; until, with the 1922 
disaster, the whole tone of Greek intellectual life received a jolt 
as savage as that delivered by the Great War to Northern Europe. 
Suddenly the whole sense of intellectual direction had to change; 
the jingoistic doctrine of Pan-Hellenism that had culminated in 
Palamas’ Ployépa tod Bacıkıä, and is permanently present as an 
assumption behind the poetry of the Greek symbolist and cosmo- 
politan schools, vanished overnight. The immediate replacement — 
and here again the contrast with Northern Europe is striking — was 
not a poetry that struck at the roots of what had been evil in the 
old society, but a withdrawal even further into a kind of urban 
frivolity, a personalised ennui reminiscent of French poetry in the 
1880s (itself a response to a similar national catastrophe, the 
French defeat in the Franco-Prussian war). So that while in the 
1920s in France the pre-war modernism of the so-called cubist 
poets had been rapidly developed, through the breakdown of social 
and aesthetic norms occasioned by the war, into Futurism, Dada, 
and by 1922 Surrealism, in Greece the poetry of the ’20s was 
dominated by Karyotakis and Karyotakism, a poetry designed to 
express the angst of the interwar period, but with a sort of urban 
chic, a heavily egoistic bias, a poetry of weariness and self- 
conscious prosaicness turning back to Laforgue, but without the 
terrible metaphysical depths of the French decadents. 

The differences between the cultural climates into which Greek 
and French Surrealist poetry were born are of great significance. 
Surrealism is in essence a movement of revolt, an iconoclasm, 
accompanied by a new vision, by the attempt to create new 
perceptions. If, as in France and Greece, there are substantial 
differences in the conditions against which the revolt is occurring, 
there will be — and are — substantial differences in the positive 
manifestations which grow up to fill the void. French Surrealism 
was a rejection of the materialism of the Third Republic, of the 
jingoism of the official literature of the war, of the oppressive 
limitations imposed on mind and body by a century and a half of 
bourgeois culture and morality. But, like all French literary activity, 
it was essentially a movement, an in-group, itself a kind of Parisian 
anti-chic, the 'alternative society' of the avant-garde. Its aims were 
to shock, to reorganise man's perceptions of his world, to aid in a 
perpetual Revolution, above all to be internationalist rather than 
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French, liberated as opposed to bourgeois, exciting as opposed to 
conventional, visionary as opposed to realist. Its methods were 
polemical; it relied heavily on the weapons of the manifesto, the 
public display, the creation of scandal. Literature was but a means 
to an end. As the Declaration of 27 January 1925 expressed it: 


` We have nothing to do with literature. But we are quite capable of 
making use of it like everyone else. Surrealism is not a new means of 
expression, nor a simpler one, nor even a metaphysic of poetry. It is 
a means of total liberation of the mind and of everything resembling it. 


Plainly Greek Surrealism is a very different matter. It had no 
‘in-group’, no engineered public scandals. It is in essence an 
artistic movement, in the sense in which Henry Miller saw art as a 
stepping-stone to life. It manifests a desire not to reject Greekness, 
but to find a meaning in and for it, a desire to replace urbane 
ennui with something vital, positive, and essentially neither urban 
nor urbane. A brief examination of the general development of 
Surrealism in Greece will show what ground it has in common 
with its Northern counterpart, and thereby provide a basis on 
which to judge the practical significance of the difference between 
the two. 

The key moment for Greek surrealist poetry was the founding 
of the periodical Ta Néa Ipdupata in 1935. In March of the same 
year there appeared two seminal texts of modern poetry - Seferis’ 
Mv8ictóprua and Embirikos’ “Ywixdyivoc, while in November Ta 
Néa Tpôuuata published the first poems of Elytis. There is one 
very important point here which needs stressing. Ta Néa I pauuata 
was not a surrealist publication in the sense that Littérature or 
La Révolution surréaliste were. It promoted literature that was 
modern in the most general sense, as did other similar but less 
influential publications after it, e.g. Maxeóovikéc ‘Hyuépeç. In that 
way it helped to preserve a connexion between surrealist and non- 
surrealist poetry, e.g. between Seferis on the one hand and 
Embirikos on the other, a connexion very significant for the 
maintenance of a unity between the different styles of writing. 
Such a unity was entirely absent in France. In that sense 1935 
must be seen as the year of modernism, a literary current in which 
Surrealism merely played a part, albeit a considerable one. 

I have mentioned Embirikos’ ‘Yywduvoc as the first surrealist 
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text to appear in Greece. It is also the most purely surrealist in 
the terms laid down by André Breton’s manifestos.? In the 1924 
manifesto Breton gives two interpretations of the term Surrealism, 
one in the form of a supposed dictionary definition, the other 
couched as an encyclopaedia entry. The first is: 


Pure psychic automatism by means of which we propose to express 
either orally, in writing, or in some other fashion, what really goes on 
in the mind. Dictation by the mind, unhampered by conscious control 
and having no aesthetic or moral goals. 


The second, and more important, definition is: 


Surrealism is based on the belief in the higher reality of certain types 
of association previously neglected, in the omnipotence of dreams, and 
in the free unmotivated play of the mind. It tends to uncgrmine all 
other psychic mechanisms and to take their place in the resolution of 
the principal problems of life. 


Embirikos’ first collection of poems precisely fulfils these defini- 
tions. It is a collection of prose fragments depending on shock, 
paradox, and the suggestion of magic and dream. Like Breton and 
Soupault's Les Champs magnétiques,? the importance of the collec- 
tion lies less in what it creates than in what it destroys. It rejects 
convention not merely of image or even of mythology but rather 
of language itself, refusing the reader that framework of poetic 
convention which normally guides him to a predetermined response. 
(In the case of Embirikos the linguistic shock is heightened by 
the heavy admixture of katharevousa, but this is a point whose 
significance I shall assess later). 

Not all the poems of “Ywırauıvog show the same degree of dis- 
connexion. The fragment beginning 'O eipuóg tod notauoö diexonn, 
as Karandonis has pointed out,* shows how Embirikos was already 
moving in the direction of the more controlled experimentalism of 
his second collection 'Evóoyopa. The dominant images of the 
poem are of nature, the river curling through a sunbaked yet green 
countryside, and of sexuality, the mutual caressing of naked human 


2. Manifeste du surréalisme (Paris, 1924) and Second manifeste du surréalisme 
(Paris, 1929). 

3. This work, which appeared in 1921, is often regarded as the first totally 
surrealist text. It contains, however, distinct echoes of Lautréamont and Rimbaud. 

4. A. Karandonis, Eicaywyy on vewtepy noinon (Athens, 1958), p. 185. 
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bodies. These are tied together by the sense of mysterious inevi- 
tability, the ‘fingers of fate’ in which the place is caught. One can 
hardly help making the comparison with Breton's Poisson soluble, 
where, in a land of enchanted innocence, violence has been 
excluded, nature and man have an implicit bond, and the theme 
of sexuality is embodied in an eroticism that entirely lacks any 
sense of either lasciviousness or sin. But whereas Breton's work 
is set in a magic wonderland, Embirikos conveys, however generally, 
a sense of Greekness in his setting, in ‘the continuity of the place’, 
the heat of the sun, the details of the landscape. Another poem of 
the same collection begins: Eiueda óAoi évtóg Tod uéAAovtóc pas 
and concludes "OAoı eiueda Evros Tic owonf; vob Kkpnuviouévov 
novov ota yápyapa Texvaoyara Tod uéAAovtóc paç. Here we have the 
other essential quality of Embirikos' poetry: its affirmation not 
merely of the present but of the future, its determination to shake 
off the xpruviCóuevoc xóvoc, the ennui of Karyotakism, and to find 
in the physical world around the poet magic perceptions of a new 
creativity. 

What these two poems of '"Yvikágivoc inaugurate is intensified in 
the later poetry into a kind of Pan-Freudianism, where the con- 
ventional distinctions between man and nature break down. The 
poetry abounds with Dionysiac images in which the conventional 
parallel of man's moods with the cycle of nature has been absorbed 
into an outpouring of wild sexuality. The images shift indifferently 
between human, plant and animal, and the sheer power of instinct 
comes to have an almost religious quality.° In a poem such as 
"Agpóc one can still see the liberation of the subconscious, the 
inspirational perception of concordances not conventionally 
grasped, but the self-consciously paradoxical form of expression of 


5. This appeared as a supplement to the first manifesto. It is a series of thirty- 
two sections or prose-poems, presumably intended to illustrate the principles of 
the manifesto. 

6. This is very reminiscent of the ideas put forward in Henry de Montherlant's 
essay Syncrétisme et alternance (Paris, 1926), particularly: ‘. . . l'état lyrique est 
l'état du pur amour, et le pur amour ne peut exclure. Le pur amour égalise tout. 
Nous voyons enfin l'unité. By pur Montherlant does not mean a moral classifi- 
cation, for he goes on to say: 'J'ai désiré des bétes, des plantes, des femmes, 
des étres qui m'étaient proches, trés proches, par le sang. Je pense que c'est cela 
la santé; la possession sexuelle n'étant qu'un essai de la possession totale, des 
hommes qui sont bornés daas le désir, je leur crois aussi l'àme bornée'. The 
rapprochement Embirikos/Montherlant shows that Surrealism is by no means a 
sufficient explanation for all facets of the former's ideas. 
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much of the earlier poetry has melted away. The poem could even 
be said to define desire in a series of images in which the logic of 
reason has simply been displaced by the logic of emotion. Does 
this make it less surreal? Not if we accept the words of Louis 
Aragon in his surrealist Traite du style of 1928: 


Surrealism is inspiration recognised, accepted and practised. No longer 
as an inexplicable visitation, but as a faculty that is exercised[. . .] the 
content of a surrealist text is decisively important, it is what gives it its 
precious character of revelation. If you write, by a surrealist method, 
wretched idiocies, they will be wretched idiocies.’ 


If Embirikos was the father of Greek Surrealism, Nikos Engono- 
poulos was undoubtedly its enfant terrible, and in a sense his 
deliberate policy of shocking the public did real harm to the cause 
of modernism of any kind in Greece for a number of years. Yet 
his Surrealism was founded in a deep conviction of the need to 
express his inner self, as he explains with clarity and simplicity in 
an appended note to the second edition of his two early collections, 
Mnv öyileite eig tov óðņyóv (1938) and Ta KAcıdorvußaia tic 
cim; (1939). In Engonopoulos’ early poems we find the qualities 
which complement those of Embirikos in such a way that between 
them they represent the full spectrum of the French surrealist 
manner. For Engonopoulos is in many ways a dadaist destructor 
and a humorist. He destroys all logical connexion and rejects what 
might be called ‘classical’ feelings about life and art as irrelevant to 
modern consciousness and modern experience. Yet, at the same 
time, one can detect an intellectual strain, the product of a well- 
trained mind conversant with world art, particularly painting, an 
almost Phanariot delight in the intellectual detail, coupled with an 
insistence on the sources of nobility and simplicity in Greek life and 
nature. This synthesis is not a denial of Surrealism; it is, if anything, 
a moving closer to the famous definition by Breton in his second 
manifesto, a definition which Engonopoulos uses as the epigraph 
to Ta Kieıdoruußala tfjc aon: 


Everything suggests that there is a certain point in the mind at which 


life and. death, the real and imaginary, the past and the future, the 
communicable and the incommunicable, the heights and the depths 


7. Quoted by M. Nadeau, op. cit., p. 98 n. 13. 
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cease to be perceived contradictorily. Now, it is in vain that one would 
seek any other motive for surrealist activity than the hope of determining 
this point.® 


Hence, in the poem 'O Zeßax Oalacoivos, for example, the outer 
world — the highly suggestive artist’s interpretation of Mykonos 
at twilight — is synthesised with the ‘magic’ imagery of the poet’s 
inner world, a series of mysterious images in which are blended 
love, the blue of sea and sky, and the poet’s own consciousness 
of himself as a vessel for imagination. In the same way, in other 
poems, images of purely personal fantasy are broken up with 
suggestive reference to all temporal levels of Greek tradition (one 
thinks of Palamas — but how differently the two poets clothe the 
concept in language). In the following lines from “Ydpa, for 
example, the initial simplicity almost suggests Drosinis or Myrtio- 
tissa, the verse then violently shifting into a deliberately discordant 
series of ‘shocking’ images: 


oaßßaro Bpadv 

Kopiar) npoí 

ano tHY nópta 

gaívovtav ý 0áAacca 

- Eva Koupati 0áAaccag 
yaldlıo — 

ý axáAa àvéBarve ynAa 

x1 @vopata Okıuueva 

THY kapóiá uoo 

Kata óiactijuaxa kavovikà — 4 HÄAAOV ükavóviota — 
"Exvop 

àAoyá Extwp 

Evo 'Exáfig 

— 0’ abtijva TV nepintwon 
fjtave M ueyáAn 

ý voßepn oki 

Tod 

EyKspalov LOU. 


8. A. Breton, Manifestes du surréalisme (Paris, 1972), pp. 76-7. H. S. Gershman 
offers an interesting schematic view of how Surrealism can be seen as attempting 
such a process of thesis-antithesis-synthesis in the second appendix to his The 
Surrealist Revolution in France (Michigan, 1969), pp. 170-1. 
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The synthesis of present and past via the personality of the poet, 
the evocation ofthe familiar landscape of Hydra, with its tall flights 
of stairs offering a glimpse of the sea, the violent introduction of 
Hector and Hecuba, heroic but tragic losers — in Palamas these 
would all have been separately presented, their connexion worked 
out and formalised by his typical process of lyrical justaposition, 
in which one is aware of the emotional logic underlying the 
symbolism. In Engonopoulos the elements are thrown together in 
one serial image, a synthesis of inner and outer, real and mythical, 
past and present, that does not function as a symbol, but represents 
the poet’s new perception of Greekness. 

Had Engonopoulos’ poetic career stopped there, he would 
perhaps have remained an agreeable minor figure in the history of 
Surrealism, whose chief interest lay in the interrelation of his 
paintings and his poetry. But during the German occupation, he 
produced an extended poem, MroAıßap, which achieves something 
that many French surrealists aimed at, but none attained. As 
Tristan Tzara wrote after the war, with few exceptions all sur- 
realist activity in Paris came to a halt in 1943.? Breton had gone 
to America, Dali joined the fascists, various writers joined the 
Resistance — but nobody attempted to use the new poetry in the 
cause of freedom. Aragon and Eluard wrote Resistance poetry, but 
it was not remotely surrealist. Benjamin Péret went so far as to 
denounce those who wrote such poetry, in his tract Le Déshonneur 
des poètes — a scandalous impertinence from a man who had spent 
the war safely in Mexico. However, Engonopoulos, in MnoAıßap, 
achieves that combination of the liberation of the self and the 
expression of political liberty which the French poets failed to 
achieve. The setting is a synthetic moment in time, a place sym- 
bolically delimited. Its hero is Simon Bolivar, founder of South- 
American independence, yet representative too of both the Greek 
struggle for freedom and the poet’s own need to break free from 
the constraints of the conventional world. The integration of these 
themes is summed up perfectly in the third ‘strophe’ of the poem, 
where Engonopoulos explicitly makes the link: 


IT abtobg Ha næ ta Adyia tà Wpaia, noù pod tà bnaydpevae rj 
"Eunvevoic, 


9. T. Tzara, Le Surréalisme et l'aprés-guerre (Paris 1948), p. 74. 
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Kabog Epokıace péca ota Badıa Tod poadod uov 610 ovykivnon 
Tù tig uoppes, tig adatnpès Kal tic Ünépoyes, Tod "Oóvooéa 
"Avöpodtoov Kai tod Zíucvog MnoAifláp 


— out of the poet’s subconscious is to flow a new beauty syn- 
thesising the values symbolised in the figures of Bolivar and 
Androutsos, hero of 1821. The results, as Karandonis observed, !° 
is a surrealist "Yuvoc eis nv '"EAevOepíav, where the inner logic of 
the theme of freedom is enriched by the visionary magic of the 
images, and the application to Greece is widened to the general 
principles of freedom and revolt. 

Chronology would naturally require that the poetry of Elytis be 
considered next. There are, however, good reasons for examining 
first Gatsos’ "4uopyóc, which appeared quite unexpectedly!! in 
1943. This unique poetic phenomenon represents, self-contained, 
the fullest expression of the surrealist tradition created by Embiri- 
kos and Engonopoulos, whereas Elytis' poetry rapidly grows out of 
Surrealism, and becomes a basis for modernism, in a broader sense, 
in Greek poetry generally. ’Auopyôc is a dream sequence which 
opens with the theme of the endless or pointless voyage, very 
reminiscent of Seferis and expressing a sense of decay which one 
also meets in MvÜictÓprua: 


Mè nv natpioa tovs óeuévg atà navià Kai tà kouzià atóv VELO 
KPEUacuEVva 

Oi vavayoi Koıumdnkav juspoı càv àypiua vexpa uéca oT®Y agovy- 
yapıðv xà GEVTOVIA 


But this decay is balanced by a call to action: 


IV abto Aoınöv ki &oeig naAAgkápia pov 

Mè tò kpaci tà gidia kai ta q0AAa otô atóua cac 
0éAo và Byeite youvoi ota rotäua 

Na xpayovófjate ty Mrapurapia 


10. Ta Néa Tpáupata, VII (1944), 425-8. 

11. Apart from ’Auopyds Gatsos wrote nothing which would fall into the loose 
category of ‘literature’, though he was later a prolific writer of lyrics for popular 
songs. 
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a call later translated into terms of travel and heroism: 


Na Bpeïs uiàv dAAn OdAacaa, uiàv dAAQg anadoatyn, 
Na nidoeig ånò tà Aovpıa Tod ‘Ayilléa t' ddoya, 
Avti va xadecaı Bovßn tov noTauo va ualwveic 
Tov notauo va AWoßoleis önws ý uava tod Kitoov. 


As this latter excerpt shows, the poem moves through a series of 
images which incorporate elements of folk tradition, references to 
the German occupation, elements drawn from the Greece of all 
times — Heracleitos, the oxen of the Achaeans, Santa Sophia. The 
interweaving of these elements becomes a positive affirmation of 
their value. Tradition can be fruitful: 


Ilaıdıa, ioc 7) uvijug Tv npoyóvov và elvar Babbtepn napnyopia 
Kai vió nodbtipn ovvtpogia ano mià Xobpra poddotapo. 


In the same way, beauty as an abstract and the beauty of Greece 
become inseparable concepts: 


... Kai tò peObor tfj; Óuopgiüg vínote 
óiagopetikÓ and nv koiyicuévg TpıavrayvAAıd. Tod 
Eèpota. 


Despite the repeated theme of lost love, each time ending with the 
threatening image of the ‘great black sea with so many pebbles 
about your neck’, the poem seems ultimately to affirm the value 
of life. The Greece of all time in its historical and geographical 
manifestations has become mystically blended with death, love and 
the poet’s perception of them. Reality, Gatsos seems to say, 
cannot be defined within the logical categories of conventional 
thought. One can grasp life’s magic potentiality only fleetingly 
through the random images cast up out of one’s subconscious. 
Here is Breton’s ‘point in the mind at which life-and death, the 
real and imaginary, the past and the future . . . cease to be perceived 
contradictorily’. Yet the context of the experience is, in every 
detail, Greek. 

If I have left Elytis till last in this analysis, it is because he is, 
at one and the same time, both the most typical of the Greek 
surrealists, and the one whose work most directly links up, as I 
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said earlier, with other developments in Modern Greek poetry. 
Elytis has given us, mostly in articles in Ta Néa Tpaunara,'? an 
excellent commentary on his conception of Surrealism in particular 
and its place in his poetry in general. For example, he lists!? the 
following seven features of Surrealism as the primary ones that 
interest him: 


1) Delving down into reality and conquering its essence, 

2) Overriding the divisions between men imposed on them by 
the disruptive structure of society, reintegrating man with 
nature and making him part of something universal, 

3) Acknowledging the power and meaning of chance for its own 
sake, and the continual search for and revelation of ‘magic’ 
(Breton’s le merveilleux) in the world around us, 

4) Moving beyond scepticism, artistic dexterity for its own sake 
and aesthetic introspection, and seeking instead to return to 
the roots of man’s nature, to rediscover the creative power 
of faith and ideals, 

5) Grasping and reproducing the fascinating and the dramatic 
elements in life which are to be found in the juxtaposition 
of two or more objects which, in the conventional view of 
life, have nothing to do with one another, 

6) An emotional and instinctive apprehension of the world, in 
other words, breaking the power of reason/logic over art and 
poetry, and a return, within sensible limits, to an irrational 
element, based on instinct and imagination, and which can be 
accessible to all men, in a way that ‘intellectual’ art no 
longer is, 

7) Giving value to the living elements in the Greek tradition, 
and renewing their meaning through the liberating power of 
modern means of expression. 


If these seven points are the basis for his understanding of Sur- 
realism, then we can see why Elytis later said of himself ‘I was never 
an orthodox surrealist’.!* The rejection of logic, the acceptance of 
le merveilleux and le hasard objectif are all there — but where are 


12. Notably ‘Avoiytà xapriä, Ta Nea Tpaupara, VII (1944), 15-36. 

13. 'AnoAoyıoyög kai véo Éexivqua, Ta Néa Tpáupata, VII (1944), 347-62. 

14. ‘Odysseus Elytis on His Poetry: From an Interview with Ivar Ivask’, Books 
Abroad, XLIX (1975), 631. The interview was given in 1972. 
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automatism, the exclusive power of the subconscious, the desire 
for shock and for perpetual revolution? And on the contrary, notice 
the stress given to non-surrealist elements, particularly the seeking 
of a new way of expressing the living elements in Greek tradition, 
using a modern idiom; the point would hardly have been out of 
place in the mouth of a poet of the 1880s. 

In his controversy with the critic Constantine Tsatsos, also 
published in Tà Néa Ipdypata,'> Elytis defined his position in 
even more conservative terms, propounding a view of poetry and 
poetic communication which might have come straight out of the 
critical works of Baudelaire. The poet is presented as a man 
endowed with the special capacity to ‘read’, as it were, special 
analogies in the world around him: | 


If there is a quality with which the poet is endowed which makes him 
stand out from other men-[....] it is precisely the possession of the 
ability to apprehend by other than intellectual means, ie. in an im- 
mediately poetic fashion, the conjunction of moments in his own soul 
and in the soul of the material world around him which are fleeting 
and difficult to grasp. 


In the same article he extends his defense (against automatic 
writing) of the poet’s right to select, into a re-instatement of the 
role of intellect in poetry, defining it as that force which constrains 
a poem to present in its totality one single idea compounded from 
a number of entirely diverse images. This is going much further 
than, say, the limitations placed on pure automatism by Aragon 
in his Traite du style. 

In practice Elytis’ surrealism seems to be confined to two major 
elements. First, he accepts the attempt to attain an ideal alternative 
reality via the medium of the experience of the world of the senses — 
and this is confirmed in his later statement ‘Surrealism stimulated 
us through the great importance it placed on the senses’ — and 
second, he accepts the role of poetry as a revelatory medium rather 
than as literary form per se; clarity of form is for him a by-product 
of what he calls /impidity, ‘The limpidity which exists in nature 
from the physical point of view is transposed into poetry’.' What 


15. Noénpa kai àAAgAovyía ot véa paç noinon, Ta Néa Tpauuara, VU (1944), 
96-101. 

16. ‘Odysseus Elytis on His Poetry: From an Interview with Ivar Ivask’, Books 
Abroad, XLIX (1975), 631 and 642. 
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this means, I think, is that literary form grows out of the shape 
imposed by the inborn analogies within nature itself, the intellect 
being allowed the limited role of collocating those analogies in 
such a way as to bring out their ‘limpidity’ to the fullest. One can 
see how exactly this works in one of Elytis’ favourite French poets, 
Paul Eluard. I deliberately choose as my example a poem which 
Elytis translated for Ta Néa I'pauuara in 1936: 


Plume d’eau claire pluie fragile 
Fraicheur voilée de caresses 
De regards et de paroles 
Amour qui voile ce que j’aime 


The association of love with a dynamic universal element, water, 
and the underlying paradox of clarity that obscures (rain veiling 
nature, love veiling the beloved) are controlling features of the 
poem, giving it a very definite shape. The critic Gaston Bachelard 
has said of Eluard’s poetry: ‘Les images germent bien, elles 
poussent bien. Chez Eluard les images ont raison'.!" One could 
make an identical statement about the earliest of Elytis’ poems 
that he allowed to go into print. Take for example the second 
part of KAíua tfj; àánovoíag from IIpocavatoAipoí:!9 


'H pa Eexaoınke Bpadvalovtag 
Atycc Obunon 

Mè tò ĝévtpo trc AulAnto 
IIpös ty 0áAacca 
Esydotnxe Bpaövalovrag 
Alywg prepodyıoua 

Mè thy Own tuc àkivntn 
IIpös ty Oalacca 
Bpaôvä£ovtaç 

AXŞ Epwra 

Mè tò otoua tng àvévóoto 
IIpös tù) 0áAacca 


Ki éy@ — uéo’ ot) Tadnvy nob caynvewa 


17. cf. Elytis’ own comments on Eluard’s imagery, in his prefatory essay to 
selected translations, Ta Néa Ipdppata, II (1936), 230. 

18. The collection was published in 1940, but this poem first appeared in Tà 
Néa l'páppaxa, Y (1935), 587. 
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The poem is defined by a series of absences, which increase in 
power at each recurrence of the motif of growing twilight, and 
are seen in the perspective of the incessant presence, of the sea. 
Musically the verse is dominated by the somber, incantatory 
repetitions of ßpaövaßovras and mpóg tH. OdAacoa; yet to this 
potentially melancholy or negative incantation the poet has added 
his own ability to invest the impersonal tranquillity of nature with 
the positive quality of enchantment. Absence, mysteriously made 
corporeal within a sparely suggested Aegean landscape, is meta- 
morphosed within the poet’s consciousness into the enchanted 
calm of some undisclosed réverie.!? 

It is interesting to learn, after reading these first published 
*Aegean' poems, which could almost bear the signature of Seferis 
without anyone but a professional critic raising an eyebrow, that 
Elytis' early notebooks show that he was a fanatical practitioner of 
automatic writing, but that the poems chosen for publication in 
1935 were among the most controlled and conservative examples 
of the material available.” They contain, as Karandonis put it: 
‘a few dewy pictures of the Aegean, the silhouette of an island, a 
ship, a handkerchief waved in farewell’.?! The poems are a free 
succession of images joined by their lyric mood and by internal 
rhythms, not by external logic or the artificial constraints of set 
verse form. They are like a waking dream, with a logic of their 
own, producing a new vision of the world, always the world around 
us but whose essence is disguised from us by the conventional 
patterns within which our minds move. Even at its most consciously 
surreal as regards paradox and fantasy, as in the sections Jıovvoog 
and Oi KAewÜópec rob “Aywootov, the same points can be made 
about all the poetry of Zpocavatodicypoi. It is fascinating in this 
context to compare Elytis’ 7péA4g poóiá with Palamas’ doivikiá. 
In both poems the suggestion is of a secret stream of life passing 
through nature and man at the same time: but Palamas' sym- 
bolism is dominated by the sense of potential evil, the ambiguity 
of the various relationships which it sets up, and our response to 
it is constrained by the conventions of his verse form, whereas 


19. M. Vitti, analysing this same poem in ‘H yevid tob tpidvta (Athens, 1977), 
pp. 144-5, brings out the connexions between this sort of writing and the French 
tradition of poésie pure. 

20. A. Karandonis, Eicaywyr} at vectepn noinon, p. 192. 

21. op. cit., p. 193. 
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Elytis’ poem flows out into a wild assertion of the eternal youth, 
oneness and goodness of the world. The whole of /IpooavatoAıcuoi 
is, in that sense, a declaration of revolt against the anguish and 
despair of previous generations, above all against the paralysing 
ennui of Karyotakism. It is a statement of vitality and joy, both 
personal (as in a love poem like “H Mapiva tv Bpaxwv) and cosmic, 
as in 'H tpéAdn poóiá. 

Elytis’ second collection, "HAioc 6 Hpõrtoç, merely deepens the 
surreal exploration of the world around him that he had begun in 
IIpocavarokıoyuoi. The physical confidence of the earlier poetry has 
been extended into a psychological and spiritual affirmation of joy: 


Aév čépw nià tH vöxta yoßepn åvævvuía Oavétov 
LTO uvxö tfc woxtic pov apalei otóAoc dotpav 


The poet transfers into the world of /7pocavatoAicuoí an enchanted 
recreation of his childhood, or perhaps more accurately the 
portrait of his adult self reborn through his new perceptions: 


deóyco uÈ pà patia 
Matia rater nov 6 Kéapoc Éavayivetai 
"Ouopyos ano trjv apyn ota uétpa tfjc kapóiüg 


Nature is still the magic world of the symbols of existence, con- 
tinuing to provide the connexion between people and things, dream 
and reality, and in this one is reminded very much of Baudelaire: 


La nature est un temple où de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe à travers des forêts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers.?? 


But significantly Elytis now abolishes the concept of time. The 
past is not the past, it is recreated, as in a waking dream, alongside 
the present — again one thinks of the synthesis of different levels 
of Greek history in Palamas, and perceives how Elytis is seeking 


22. The first quatrain of the sonnet ‘Correspondances’ from Les Fleurs du Mal. 
The French surrealists wrote approvingly of Baudelaire's dissatisfaction with surface 
reality and his 'spiritual appetite'. 
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a more far-reaching synthesis within the modern idiom. One sees 
immediately the truth of Elytis’ statement: ‘I was never a disciple 
of the surrealist school. I found congenial elements there which ... 
I adapted to the Greek light .?? 

Yet there is a sense in which precisely that fact endowed him 
with a greater power to create le merveilleux than most of his 
French counterparts. R. Jouanny has observed?* that whilst 
*European surrealism is the search for an indeterminate "something 
else" ', Elytis finds precisely this otherness in the images of Greece 
itself. Greece is in essence still a non-urban country, and myth 
and the supernatural are still immediate elements in many educated 
Greeks' response to the world around them. Even Athens itself is 
a conglomerate of immigrant communities, each tied to the tradi- 
tions of the island or region from which it came. Breton and his 
disciples had to invent their merveilleux out of the hostile environ- 
ment of an urban society. I think it very significant indeed that 
the closest any French surrealist poet comes to giving us a glimpse 
of *magic otherness' is in the spare Greek landscapes of Eluard's 
poems on the civil war. For Elytis, by contrast, multidimensional 
Greek reality presented a living merveilleux which it needed only 
a new poetic alchemy to metamorphose into verbal magic. 

If we now try to draw together the threads of my analyses, and 
to define what links Greek surrealist poetry with its French counter- 
part, and what elements in it are exclusively Greek, we reach some 
very interesting conclusions. H. Gershman?? defines the essentials 
of French surrealism as the attempt to achieve a series of syntheses 
of opposing tendencies within man. Almost all these syntheses we 
can see embodied in the Greek poets too: 


1) L'amour fou is best represented in the erotic themes of 
Embirikos and the mysterious love poems of Elytis. 

2) Le hasard objectif is to be found, for example, in the strange 
recurrent images of Engonopoulos, which have no rational 
meaning in themselves, but are part of the shaping of the 
poet's experience. 


23. From the Ivask interview, Books Abroad, XLIX (1975), 642. 

24. ‘Aspects of Surrealism in the works of Odysseus Elytis', Books Abroad, 
XLIX (1975), 685-9. ` 

25. See footnote 8 above. 
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3) The récit de rêve — the poem, often a prose poem, stemming 
from the Subconscious but subject to certain kinds of re- 
working - this is present in all the Greek poets. 

4) The meeting and fusion of internal and external, an essential 
part of all surrealist imagery — again a feature of all the 
Greek poets. 

5) La beauté convulsive — an underlying non-rational order 
beneath a surface of apparent disorder - this is above all 
typical of Elytis. 

6) Le merveilleux — the attempt to perceive and communicate a 
‘magic’ outside the confines of conventional perceptions of 
reality — again true of all the Greek poets, but particularly 
Elytis. 


Probably the only significant qualities absent in the Greeks are the 
element of game — the rules, the secret society, the self-conscious 
role of anti-culture — and the political dimension: the Greek 
surrealists were not a movement as such, and there was no attempt 
to co-ordinate the surrealist approach to life with the programme 
of a particular political party, whatever the political beliefs of 
individual poets.? When they did blend a socio-political element 
into their poetry, as in Engonopoulos' Mzo4Aifláp, Gatsos’ Auopyóc 
or Elytis "4oya npwıxo, it was as part of their consciousness of 
their Greekness. 

If, in all these ways, the poets I have discussed conformed to 
the patterns of European Surrealism, wherein lies their Greekness? 
The answer is to be found in the consistent basis of their images. 
It is very interesting that the two poets whose imagery is less con- 
sistently ‘Aegean’ in origin, Embirikos and Engonopoulos, both 
compensate for this by their strange use of katharevousa in what 


26. I am not denying the political affiliations of the Greek writers as individuals, 
but drawing a contrast with the decision, expressed in the pamphlet Au grand jour 
of 1927, officially to link French Surrealism with the Communist Party, followed 
by the break between the two provoked by the Soviet expulsion of Trotsky in 1929. 
Elytis’ refusal to answer the queries made by Papatzonis, in his article ʻO ‘Yzep- 
peaAıouog x’ "Ey, Ta Néa Tpäuuata, VII (1944), 340-6, about the connexion 
between Surrealism and Communism, is symptomatic of the Greek attitude. It 
was a non-issue. Equally, therefore, no Greek poet was ever faced with a choice 
between his literary and his political beliefs, as was the case with Aragon and 
Eluard, who had to sever their ties with Breton's group, in 1932 and 1938 respect- 
ively, because of their continued commitment to Communism. 
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purports to be automatic writing. The transposition into kathare- 
vousa, probably at some conscious stage of composition,?” is their 
way of remaining in contact with Greek tradition.?? In Gatsos and 
Elytis it is the landscape — sun, sea, rock, olive tree — and, more 
sparingly, the references to myth, folk tradition and history, which 
provide an equivalent expression of the poet’s consciousness of the 
roots of Greekness within him. For the generation of Palamas, 
myth and history in a traditional form had done service for the 
same expression of Greekness — and not only the old myths; there 
would be a certain truth in regarding the Dorvxié and the 
Tpayovdıa tç “Hiioyévyntns as proto-surrealist texts. Seferis, in 
his own special way, contrived to blend the conscious symbolism 
of the Palamas type with the new Aegeanism of the surrealists. 
This Aegeanism is an expression of what the younger generation 
of poets saw as ‘the new face of Greece' 7? The rational image 
imposed upon Greece by the Western European Classical tradition 
is abandoned, and in its place the random natural forces of the 
modern landscape are used to provoke insights into a very specific 
version of le merveilleux, a Greekness transcending the sum of its 
immediate physical manifestations.?? 

Surrealism, then, by its total rejection of rationalism in thought 
or structure, helped the Greek poets of the 1930s to make an 


27. I am here adopting the view of the relationship between katharevousa and 
demotic set out by A. Mirambel in *Les aspects psychologiques du purisme dans 
la Grèce moderne’, Journal de Psychologie, IV (1964), 405-36. Unfortunately 
there has as yet been no significant psycholinguistic research into this important 
question. 

28. This is not to deny that at times the use can be humorous or ironic, 
especially where shifts of register occur. However, one must take into account 
statements such as that made by Engonopoulos in a note to the re-edition of his 
first two collections (Athens, 1966; pp. 153-63). He stresses the unity of all levels 
of Greek language within the cultural heritage, and defends his entitlement to use 
elements from all these levels to enrich his poetry in the same way that he 
synthesizes elements of archaic, Byzantine and popular art in his paintings. 

29. Elytis own phrase, as quoted in the Ivask interview, Books Abroad, XLIX 
(1975), 631. ` 

30. Hence Elytis’ surprise at the ambivalent attitude to Surrealism expressed by 
Sikelianos in a review of contemporary attitudes to modern poetry organised by 
the periodical Kadditeyvixa Nea. Sikelianos’ views are analysed by Elytis in 
"AnoAoyicuóc Kai véo Gekivnua, Ta Néa I'pauuara, VII (1944), 356-8. Hence too 
Elytis’ emphasis in the same article (p. 359) on the ‘local’ parameters within which 
Surrealism must work: ‘And I believe that this general surrealist spirit must take its 
own separate forms of release in each different place in accordance with the 
special historical, social and climatological parameters which define it’. 
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intellectual revolution. Through it they perceived what they felt to 
be a new truth, not any sort of truth that could be perceived by, 
say, a Frenchman writing within the parameters of a settled urban 
society, but the Greek truth, the meaning of a Hellenic world in 
which the Meyain 'Ióéa was dead once and for all, and life had to 
be given a new and positive orientation within the social, geo- 
graphical and cultural bounds of Greece as we know it. This truth 
could only be expressed by the formation of a new poetic language 
out of purely Greek elements - the sun, the sea, the rocks, the trees 
- ‘a few dewy pictures of the Aegean, the silhouette of an island, 
a ship, a handkerchief waved in farewell’. 


Christ Church, 
Oxford 
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The History ofthe Greek Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem as Reflected in Codex 
Patriarchicus No. 428, 1517-1805 


SPEROS VRYONIS, Jr. 


Between 1891 and 1898 the indefatigable Greek archivist A. Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus published in five volumes the “Avddexta 
‘lepocolvurws XxayvoAoyíac, The Analects of Jerusalemite Glean- 
ings, in which he edited a large number of texts and short listings 
of documents dealing specifically with the history of the Greek 
patriarchate of Jerusalem and more generally with the broader 
historical frame of reference. Despite the richness of the documen- 
tation which his publications revealed the scholarly world has taken 
little notice of this rich source of materials for the history of the 
Jerusalem patriarchate as well as for the details of Ottoman 
administration of the region. The present state and disposition of 
the manuscript collections of the patriarchate are not known to me 
and in contrast to the collections of the Greek patriarchate of 
Alexandria and of Mount Sinai I am not aware of any detailed 
program of exploitation and systematic description of this 
collection. 

When Professor Adnan Bahit of the University of Amman 
kindly invited me to participate in a conference which has as its 
central focus the history of the region of Palestine, I considered 
two possible alternatives: the period of Byzantine hegemony and 
that of Muslim rule. I decided to choose the latter because it has 
more abundant documentation and because this Greek documenta- 
tion is less well known than is that for the Byzantine period. The 


1. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, *AváAekra "IepoooAvuttikfjc Zrayvoloyia, I-V 
(St. Petersburg, 1891-8). 
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Analecta, as the title indicates, include a variety of texts and 
documents which span a very great period of time, from Byzantine 
hagiographical texts to Ottoman administrative documents of the 
nineteenth century. Among the hagiographical manuscripts appear 
the vitae of those saints who might be expected to have particular 
historical relevance and appeal to these easternmost regions of the 
Orthodox church: the lives of the martyr Anastasius the Persian, 
of the martyr Colindouch-Maria, of St. Gerasimus, of the church 
fathers Cosmas and John of Damascus. A smattering of documents 
emanating from the Constantinopolitan Patriarchs and emperors is 
also to be found there. There is a ‘catalogue’ of hundreds of Arabic 
and Turkish documents which, though they are mostly from 
Ottoman times, nevertheless include references to Arabic docu- 
ments from the pre-Ottoman period of Middle Eastern history. 
On pages 440 and following of volume IV of the Analecta, 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus proceeds to give a list of some of these 
earlier Arabic documents - a list, he tells us, which he drew up 
‘by the assistance of some printed work of Constantius Sinaites 
the patriarch and of some codex which exists in the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem bearing the inscription “The exalted hatti sherifs and 
firmans in the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem” ’.? This partial 
list, of only a few of these documents, as he says, includes the 
following: 

‘1. Two official copies of the prototype of the ahidname on 
Mt. Sinai of the founder of the Islamic religion Muhammad, 
concerning the security of the Orthodox Christian religion. A 
Greek translation on p. 401. 

2. The prototype (original), on parchment, of the orismos of the 
caliph Omar-Khattap, granted to the holy Sophronius I, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the year 638, and ten official copies of this orismos. 
A Greek translation in vol. III of the Analecta, pp. 216-218. ... 

3. Original decrees of various Sultans, ie. of the Umayyad 
chalifs, the Abbasid chalifs, the Fatimid chalifs, the state of the 
Ayyubids, of the Turks, of the . . . Bahari Mameloukes, and of... 
the Circassian Mameloukes, (decrees) for the Orthodox Patriarchs 
of Jerusalem confirming the diatagma given by the caliph Omar- 
Khattap to the holy Sophronius. ... 

4. Decree (diatagma) of the month of Sawwal of the arab year 


2. Analecta, IV, p. 440, 
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413 = 1022, securing the Patriarch Markos from the demand of 
the debts of the patriarch preceding him. 

5. Decree written on 20th of Sawwal in the year 438 = 19 April 
1046 and recommending the Patriarch Raphael. 

6. Berat bestowed on the Patriarch Athanasius on 4th Rejab of 
the year 730 = 23 April 1330. 

7. Orismos of the Sultan of the Baharites of Egypt, Zahir Meluk, 
in the year 713 = 1313, concerning the custodial authority over the 
Holy Lands of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. . . . 

8. Berat given to the Patriarch Joachim in the month of 
Muharrem in the year 730 = Oct.-Nov. 1329. 

9. Berat confirming the previous one and recommanding the 
same Patriarch Joachim on the 6th Zilkade of the year 734 = 
9 July 1334. 

10. Orismos issued on the 12th of Sawwal of the year 707 = 
5 April 1308 to the Orthodox Georgians and concerning the fact 
that the proskynema of holy Golgotha is their possession. 

11. Orismos concerning the custodial authority over the Holy 
Lands of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, given in the rule of the Sultan 
of Egypt Melek Tahir Barkuk in the year 800 = 1397-8.... 

12. Berat given to the Patriarch Dorotheus on the 20th Zilkade 
of the year 807 = 20 May 1405. 

13. Huccet of the Muslims of Jerusalem, written in the year 
701 = 1302 and confirming that the shrine of the Apokathelosis is 
from of old a possession of the Romans = Orthodox.... 

14. Orismos concerning the custodial authority of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem over the Holy Lands, given under the Sultan of Egypt 
Sayf ud-Din Tchakmak the Circassian in the year 813 = 1410.... 

15. Orismos of the Circassian Mameluk Sultan of Egypt Melek- 
Ahmet or Tahir-Tchakmak in the year 815 = 1412, bearing the 
following signature: Sultan Ahmet Sayf ud-Din Tzakmak. It was 
sent to the Patriarch of Jerusalem Dorotheus and orders that ‘just 
as his predecessors formerly thus he also is to open and to close 
the gate of the Church of the Resurrection without interference. . . .". 

16. Orismos concerning custodial authority over the Holy Places 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, given by the Sultan of Egypt Melek- 
Eshref-Sayf ud-Din in the year 835 = 1431-2.... 

17. Orismos of the same Sultan in the year 841 = 1437-8 to 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (= Theophilus), ordering that ‘he is to 
hold everything inside the church of the Resurrection, the Sepulcher, 
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Golgotha and the remaining places, as his own possessions. He 
shall reside in them and shall open and close the gate of the 
church freely . . . 

18. Orismos of the Sultan of Egypt Nasir-Sayf ud-Din Ahmet 
in the year 856 = 1452 concerning the same question. . . . 

19. Orismos of another Sultan of Egypt Melek-Eshref-Kait Bey, 
in the year 900 = 1494-5 concerning the same subject. . . . 

20. Orismos of the last Sultan of Egypt Kansu-Gouri-Gavri in 
the year 910 = 1504-05 concerning the same subject... .’? 

This selection of pre-Ottoman documents regarding the patri- 
archate of Jerusalem, made by Papadopoulos-Kerameus on the 
basis of other works and evidently without having consulted the 
documents themselves, is by his own admission only a small portion 
of the whole. It is none the less an indication that at the time of 
his writing there existed a relatively large number of documents, 
of great antiquity, issuing from various Islamic chancelleries, and 
of undoubted and great historical importance. One is not concerned 
at this point with the authenticity, especially of the earliest, of these 
documents, to wit those purporting to be from the prophet 
Muhammad and from Omar the conqueror of Jerusalem. One 
notes two documents dated to the 11th century a.D., and fifteen 
coming from the Mameluke chancellery. I have not had time to 
investigate in detail whether these have entered the scholarly 
literature and have been examined anew since they were utilized 
in the last century by the Greek Church to answer the claims of 
M. Boré in regard to the Holy Places and the international situation 
of the time in 1851.* The question arising at that time must have 
had a purely political character as the custody of the Holy Places 
came to occupy a central position in the evolution of the Near- 
Eastern Question. Nevertheless the existence of these documents, at 
that time, indicates the degree of continuity not only of the suc- 
cessive Near-Eastern sultanates in conscious policies toward the 
Holy Places and the religious communities located there and 
disputing possession of these holy sites, but also of the archives of 
the Greek patriarchate. Despite the occasional fires which con- 
sumed one or another of the buildings of the Greek establishment, 


3. Analecta, IV, pp. 440-2. Number 21 is a huccet dated 1491 and deals with 
a dispute involving Latins and Georgians. 
4. On the dispute involving Boré, Analecta, III, p. 216, note 1. 
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a significant portion of its manuscript treasures seems to have 
survived. 

Without a doubt it is the documentation from the Ottoman 
period that constitutes the richest source for the history and 
institutions of the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem as well as for 
the larger historical picture of Palestine from the time of its con- 
quest by Selim and its incorporation into the Ottoman Empire in 
1517. Again, although the selection of Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
does not represent anything systematic it is none the less interesting. 
There is a collection of thirty-six ‘cases’ which the patriarchate 
had to settle with various Muslims and Christians between 1698 
and 1740,° the regulatory statutes governing the Brotherhood of 
the Holy Sepulcher, 1755,° a document recording the donation ofa 
Wallachian hospodar to the patriarchate in 1721,’ followed by a list 
of twelve monasteries in Moldavo-Wallachia belonging to the 
patriarchate.? Of particular value is a lengthly composition of the 
monk Procopius of Nazianzus, entitled ‘Jerousalem katapatou- 
mene’ = ‘Downtrodden Jerusalem’. Renowned for his knowledge 
of Arabic and thus surnamed Araboglu, Procopius served as the 
official dragoman of the Jerusalem patriarchate and seems to have 
had a thorough knowledge of its manuscripts, particularly of its 
official Arab and Ottoman documents, inasmuch as he had to 
represent the patriarchate, officially, in all cases of dispute before 
various Muslim-Ottoman courts and officials. From his conversance 
with the documents he composed this curious treatise composed 
of five sections. Part I contained a catalogue of the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem from Jacob, brother of Christ, to his own times. Part II 
chronicles the conflict of the Greeks with the Latins over the Holy 
Places, followed by part IHI which chronicles the same story 
between Greeks and Armenians. But the most interesting are surely 
parts IV and V. The former consists of what he considered to be 
the most important documents (thirty-two in number) for the 
constitutive history of the Jerusalem patriarchate from the time of 


. Analecta, IV, pp. 15-38. 

. Analecta, IV, pp. 39-47. 

. Analecta, IV, pp. 48-52. 

. Analecta, IV, p. 63. 

. Analecta, III, pp. 123-332. Of particular interest are pp. 457ff., which record 
the Ottoman rage at and reactions to the Greek Revolution of 1821, as these 
were manifested in Ottoman policy toward the patriarchate in Jerusalem. 
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the Islamic conquest into the nineteenth century; the latter records 
events in more recent Jerusalem history.? 

But the central interest of this short paper is Codex Pat. 428, 
which Papadopoulos-Kerameus publishes, with two omissions, in 
volume IV. It is entitled by Papadopoulos-Kerameus Haaai 
petagpaceic Eviov åpaßıkðv TE Kai TovpkiKdv Eyypapwv nepi tæv 
“Ayiov Tonwv (‘Old Translations of Some Arab and Turkish Docu- 
ments Concerning the Holy Places’).'° A few words should be 
said to set the general background for the examination of this 
collection. First: we are dealing with a manuscript in which a 
representative or representatives of the patriarchate have brought 
together a select number of documents which were considered to 
be of importance for the patriarchate. We must assume a utilitarian 
principle behind the process of selection. Second, this utilitarian 
principle, as the contents of the documents make clear, is to 
safeguard the rights, often the existence, of the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem against the claims of other Christian communities in 
relation to the Holy Places. Here priority of rights had not only 
a spiritual and ecclesiastical basis-motive, but an economic one, 
for it entailed the right to incomes from the pilgrimage, which in 
turn were often partly owed to various Muslim foundations as far 
off as Istanbul itself. The conflict over the Holy Places involved, 
first, the persistent and powerful Latin clergy with its French 
backing. Second, it involved the Armenian community which, it 
seems, began to make strong claims in Jerusalem after the con- 
quests of Selim and to press its claims thereafter. The Georgians 
and Ethiopians appear less frequently and seem to have been more 
passive. Still within the category of the utilitarian principle, as the 
contents of the documents again make clear, is the growing 
necessity of the patriarchate to protect itself against the increasing 
rapacity of local officialdom which was ruthless in its tax extortion 
and in blackmail. Here the documents are very specific about the 
forms of the economic exactions of this local officialdom. 

Third, we are dealing with documents in translation, the originals 
of which are for the most part in Ottoman Turkish and secondarily 
in Arabic. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, so far as I can detect, did not 
consult the originals, nor do I know if he actually saw them, for 
he specifically relates that in the case of the catalogue of Arabic and 


10. Analecta, IV, pp. 401-38. 
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Turkish documents appended to this list of translated documents, 
he made use of the printed work of Constantius Sinaites and of 
the codex referred to above (p. 30).!! Thus it is important to keep 
in mind that Cod. Pat. 428 is composed of Greek translations of 
originals in Turkish and Arabic. Further, Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
says in the introduction to vol. IV of this translation that it is 
apeing épunveia, a simple (naive?) translation. And it is of interest 
that when it came to the purported orismos of Omar of 638, he 
does not reproduce the translation included in Cod. Pat. 428, but 
rather refers the reader to the translation which Procopius of 
Nazianzus Araboglu made and which Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
published in Volume IIL.!? Again in the case of the orismos of 
Selim, the first of the Ottoman documents, he refers the reader to 
Procopius' translation which he published in Volume III, and he 
omits the translation from the published version of Cod. Pat. 428. 
It is not clear why he did so, for the cryptic phrase 'ágeAzc épunveia’ 
may refer to the fact that the translation was erroneous or else 
that he did not like the style. In any case, this adds further to the 
difficulties of the use of this body of documents in translation 
embodied in Cod. Pat. 428. 

But the question of why these particular documents were 
gathered together in one manuscript, translated, and placed more 
or less in chronological order must be answered, even if only by 
plausible conjecture. One must remember that the patriarchate 
had to deal with a variety of political factors and that all such 
dealings had to be based on legal ground - therefore legal docu- 
ments were composed ad hoc; further, that a legal position estab- 
lished under one or another Sultan remained firm only during the 
lifetime of that Sultan, if that long. It had to be renewed with 
each Sultan or else with each threat to that position as it appeared. 
Thus one original and constitutive document was never sufficient 
in and of itself, even though two hundred years later the last 
document issued on that subject might go back to the original 
*constitutive' one. Thus Cod. Pat. 428 is composed of nineteen 
documents. It is in Greek translation for very pragmatic reasons. 
Many of the Patriarchs and patriarchal officials who came to 
Jerusalem were no doubt insufficiently trained in the high language 
of firmans and berats to be able to consult them readily and to 


11. Analecta, IV, p. 440. 
12. Analecta, XII, pp. 216-18. 
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understand them sufficiently. Thus, it was necessary to have a hand- 
book of diplomacy, so to speak, where it was all spelled out in a 
language readily comprehensible and easily consulted. For actual 
hearings before the imperial courts and governors the patriarch had 
his dragoman, a monk who was well versed in the legal language 
and who had the documents in their original tongue. But these 
nineteen documents, precisely because they were chosen for trans- 
lation from a much larger body of documents, must or may have 
constituted the core and spine of the juridical claims and status of 
the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem as the Patriarchs saw and 
understood them. As such this manuscript is, on the face of it, of 
the first order of importance in comprehending the status of the 
Greek patriarchate vis-à-vis the Ottoman state as the patriarchate 
perceived it.!? 

What of the reliability of the contents of these nineteen docu- 
ments? This question is capable of a short answer, but it must be 
an analytic and careful one. If we accept the preceding premise, 
that this manuscript represents the manner in which the Greek 
patriarchate perceived its obligations to the Ottoman state, and if 
we accept as indeed we must that it is not a forgery of the nine- 
teenth century, and that the Ottoman documents in their original 
reflect a corresponding perception of obligations to the patriarch- 
ate, then we are in the presence of a document which sum- 
marizes, authentically, a set of historical circumstances from the 
sixteenth to the late eighteenth century. Beyond that it clarifies 
these circumstances by furnishing a number of authentic and 
interesting details that led to the promulgation of the documents 
by the sultans. What seems subject to question and to further 
examination is whether there are historical fictions accepted by 
both sides in arguing their position. The Greeks, Franks and 
Armenians had a decided interest in pushing their cases and in 
obtaining firmans and other legal papers reinforcing one or another 
view. Local Muslims, whether pashas or cadis, also had economic 
interests in these documents, particularly from the seventeenth 
century on, when the bureaucratic structure, suffering from 


13. The question of the time of composition of Cod. Pat. 428 remains open. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus in ‘/epoooAvumırn BifAio0rikn, I (St. Petersburg, 1891), 
pp. 422-3, gives as the time of its composition the 17th-18th century. Thus it is 
unclear whether it was composed in one sitting, so to speak, or whether it was a 
cumulative document composed by more than one person over a period of time. 
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economic malaise, began increasingly to extort money from the 
Christian institutions always on legal and administrative pretexts, 
and often in direct contravention and violation of sultanic decrees. 
Thus as to the question of the reliability of the contents of these 
documents I have tried to indicate the basic principles of approach. 
They are not later forgeries and they do reflect an important set 
of historical circumstances which have religious, ethnic, and 
administrative parameters, but within these various parameters no 
doubt they reflect elements of self-interest. 

Thus a perusal of these documents, albeit in their translated 
form, will be instructive for the history of the patriarchate within 
the limitations described above (and always with the proviso that 
ultimately the Ottoman and Arabic originals must be sought out 
for the original form of the texts and contents). Above all they will 
be instructive as to how the successive Patriarchs perceived their 
legal status and the nature of the problems facing them. 


1. Thefirstdocument is entitled: ‘Testament of Muhammad which 
he gave for the monks and generally concerning all Christians’. 

In this letter, which is attributed to Muhammad as supposedly 
written for him by Ali and dated to the second year of the hijra, 
623, but which in its present form is a later concoction, Muhammad 
is alleged to have made certain provisions for the monks and 
Christians and to warn that all those who violate these provisions 
are acting contrary to the wish of God. Specifically, itinerant monks 
are to be allowed to inhabit mountains, peaks, caves, villages, 
monasteries, churches: and he, Muhammad, stands as their 
protector. Further, the emirs are not to demand haradj from them 
or other donations. Their abbots and judges are not to be altered, 
they are not to be disturbed in their peregrinations, and their 
ecclesiastical properties cannot be expended in the building of a 
mosque or any other Muslim foundation. From the monks neither 
haradj nor tithe is to be taken if they are ascetes living in the 
mountains. Nor may Muslims seek lodging with them, as they do 
not produce a sufficiency for this. They are not to be levied for the 
armies in time of war. And from the well-to-do Christian merchants 
only haradj of twelve dirhems is to be levied, nothing else. A 
Christian woman married to a Muslim is to be allowed to go to 
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church to pray. The document carries, as witnesses, twenty-one 
names including those of Ali and Omar.'* 


2. Orismos of Omar-Khattap 


Thanks be to God who has made us glorious through the Islamic faith 
and honored us through belief and had mercy upon us through his 
prophet Muhammad (may God pray for him and peace be upon him), and 
who has led us from error and who has brought us together from the 
diaspora, through him, and has united our hearts and has given us 
victories over the enemies and has made us firm in the lands, and has 
made us friends in love. You worshippers therefore thank God for such 
grace. The present is my letter, of Omar the son of Khattap which was 
given to the honorable and revered Patriarch of the imperial race, to 
Sophronius on the Mount of Olives in the land of the holy Jerusalem, 
a treaty and promise for the sustenance of the subjects and priests and 
monks and nuns, wherever they wish to be and to be found and so that 
they may have trust (éuzictoctvy) from us (for when the subject guards 
the duties of subjection he should have trust from us the faithful and from 
those who shall rule after us) and so that it shall remove from them 
those causes of troubles according to the submission and obedience 
which they have shown. And also so that they shall have trust over their 
churches and their monasteries and over all the other shrines in their 
possession, which are inside and outside Jerusalem. And these are 
Kamames (that is the Church of the Resurrection) and the great church 
of the Nativity of Jesus (on whom be peace) in Bethlehem, and the 
grotto which has three gates, southern, northern and western; and so 
that the remaining Christian nations which are found there (that is 
Georgians and Ethiopians) and those who come for purpose of worship, 
the Franks, Copts, Syrians, Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites and 
Maronites, shall be subject to and shall follow the aforementioned 
Patriarch. And he shall be first over them, since these things were given 
by the honorable and beloved prophet, the messenger of the most exalted 
God, and were glorified by the seal of his honored hand, and he 
decreed that we should show benevolence to them and that they should 
have trust from us. Similarly we the faithful are benefactors to them in 
thanks and in honor to him who is a benefactor to them. Wherefore they 
wish to be free from the haradj and from the kafari and to be freed from 
all the obligations and taxes on land and sea, and so that they might 
enter the Kamame and their remaining shrines and to pay nothing. The 
remaining Christians who come forth to the Kamame for worship shall 
pay one and one-third dirhem, each one, to the Patriarch. Accordingly 
each believer, male and female, must guard all that we have decreed in 
the present letter, be he emperor, judge, or leader having authority over 
the earth, rich or poor from among the faithful, male or female. And 
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this present decree of ours was given them in the presence of the 
gathering of honored friends, Abdullah, Osman the son of Affan, Zaid 
son of Zeyid, Abdurahman son of Aouf, and of the remaining brothers 
and honored friends. Let each make sure as to those things written in 
our letter and let him act according to it, leaving it again in their hands 
[i.e. the letter]. May God pray and give peace on behalf of our Lord 
Muhammad and on his religion, and thanks to God, the lord of the 
worlds. For God is sufficient to us and is the best counsellor. It was 
written on the 20th of the month of Rebioullevvel, in the 15th year of 
the prophetic hijra. Whosoever should read our present decree and 
violates it, from now and until the day of judgement he shall be a 
violator of the testament of God and a hater of his beloved messenger.! 


I leave the document without any comment as to authenticity 
or period of composition, stating simply that in its present form 
it isa later composition and pausing only to indicate that it purports 
to assure the Greek patriarchate of three things: tax immunity for 
the clergy, possession of churches and property, and precedence 
over the other Christian nations in the shrines. 


3. The next document in Cod. Pat. 428 is entitled ‘Decree of 
Muawiya’, *‘Opıouög tod Mavia’, and is dated anno hijrae 60, anno 
domini 680. After the long pious introduction it reads as follows: 


As we entered the city of Damascus, there came before us a multitude of 
monks from an imperial race, bearing in their hands the testament of 
the prophet and testaments of the faithful rulers, of Omar ibn al- 
Khattap, on whom be prayer and peace, and of the other disciples, and 
however many thereafter until the end of the world [there shall be], and 
they genuflected and petitioned for a decree to guard their churches and 
their monasteries, the Holy Sepulcher and the other shrines inside and 
outside Jerusalem; the Grotto of Bethlehem, which has three gates, 
where Christ was born, on whom be peace; and all other Christians from 
the other races are to be subservient to the Patriarch of the Greeks and 
all monks are to be completely free from every burden and are not to be 
disturbed by anyone, for the messenger of God freed them and after the 
messenger Omar ibn al-Khattap. Let them thus also stand free by us 
and this, my decree, was given to them in treaty and pledge until the 
end of the world. May God pray and be merciful on our prophet and 


15. The Greek translation of this document is that of Procopius Araboglu and 
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his disciples and faithful, in glory of the Lord of the whole world. We 
believe in the all-seeing God. In the eighth month of Shaban, that is April. 
In the year of the Hijra 60 (May 680).'° 


Again I shall limit myself here to the mere observation that this 
document purports to renew the privileged status of the patriarch- 
ate and its clergy first vouchsafed in the documents attributed to 
the prophet and in the one ascribed to Omar. 


4. These first three documents, allegedly belonging to the very 
earliest period in Islamic history but actually manufactured at a 
later date, exhaust the repertoire of early documents to be found 
in Cod. Pat. 428. They are followed in the fourth place by a decree 
of Sultan Selim I, the conqueror of Palestine. Its original is in 
Arabic and is described as ‘Baoidixov abtóypagov', with the im- 
perial signature, or hatt-i sharif, and addressed to the Patriarch 
Dorotheus or Attalla. 

The document, after a brief reference to Selim’s conquest, states 
that the Patriarch and clergy came before Selim in Jerusalem, and 
petitioned that they should have once more in their possession 
those churches and shrines inside and outside of Jerusalem that 
they had once possessed in the past, and this according to the 
ahidname (aktname) of Omar and according to the decrees of 
previous rulers. Selim then proceeds to confirm them in the 
petitioned possession of the places in detail. 


And I also decreed with this present holy decree of mine that he [the 
patriarch] shall have authority over the Mugtesel [Church of the 
Apokathelosis] lying to the south opposite the gate of the Kamame 
with its two ancient manoualia and the kandelas, the high and low of the 
four kamaron [arches, stoas?] which are located on the spot of Golgotha, 
belonging to the patriarchate; the above and below of the seven kamares 
located on the so-called place of the mistress Mary; the middle of the 
great church, the Sepulcher and the dome with all these shrines; the three 
churches lying in the courtyard outside the Kamame, the Church of 
St. John opposite these, the so-called Church of Helen in the Patriarch- 
ate, and Saint Thekla; the [Church of] Seianayian [of St. Anna], the 
Monastery of St. Euthymius, of Saint Catherine, of the saint Michael the 
Archangel, of St. George, of St. John [the Theologian] with the garden, 
of St. Basil, of St. Nicholas, of St. Demetrius, of the mistress Maria, 
another Monastery of St. John and another Church of his, St. Jacob 
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[the son of Zebedaia] of the Georgians, the Monastery of St. George, 
the grave of [our] mistress Mariam outside Jerusalem, Holy Sion, the 
prison of Jesus, the house of Anna, the graves on the plain, the 
Monastery of the Cross of the Georgians, that of St. Symeon, that of 
St. Elios with the olive trees and vineyards, that of St. Sabba. That 
of St. George located in the village of Pei-touziala, the grotto of the 
nativity of Jesus in Bethlehem and the keys to the two doors toward the 
north and south, and the two pieces of garden about it and the olive tree 
and the graves, and all their churches and monasteries in the remaining 
villages, and the Georgians, Ethiopians and Serbians subservient to the 
patriarch, and all their dedications and the metropolitans and monks. 
And he is to gather the remains of the dead metropolitans and bishops 
` and monks; and he is not to pay koumerkia and badji at the gate of 
Jerusalem and at Zemzem-souyiou [Jordan] and at Arap-kafari and in 
the ports, nor shall they make kiesfia. And they shall be free entirely from 
all the forced levies and they shall not be disturbed by another nation 
according to my present decree, but the Patriarch of the Greeks shall 
have precedence over ail the other nations. I have given according to the 
ahitname of Omar Khattap and according to the decrees of the preceding 
rulers, and with the present holy decree of mine I decreed that the 
treatment shall proceed according to the said manner. And if after today 
either the rulers, or the most high vezirs, or ulama, of the soulehas, or 
cadis, or voivodes, or those of the bayt ul-mal and kasims, or subashis, 
or zaims and timar spahis, or muteferrikas and chaouses, or spahis and 
janisaries, or simply the remaining servants and slaves of my court, 
should desire to overturn my present decree, such whoever they might 
be shall be responsible before the wrath and the punishments of the 
exalted God. Allowing my holy decree in their hands let them show 
obedience. It was written in the year 923 of the hijra in Jerusalem.!" 


This is the first document from the newly inaugurated and long 
period of Ottoman hegemony in Palestine that deals with the 
patriarchate. There can be no doubt that Selim must have pro- 
ceeded to a detailed regulation of the newly conquered province 
and that among the most important measures must have been 
those which sought to regulate the legal status of the patriarchate 
and specifically its relation to state obligations as well as to its 
possessions. We must assume, as the document specifically states, 
that the Patriarch did appear before the new conqueror and that 
at that time Selim issued a decree which in considerable detail 
outlines the rights of the patriarchate. The document is said to be 
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Bacıkıköv abtóypagov (hatt-i sherif), and so the translation is based 
on a contemporary document. We are therefore in the presence, 
undisputably, of the first genuine document in the collection of 
Cod. Pat. 428. The next item of interest is that the Patriarch 
Dorotheus claims those churches, monasteries, and shrines inside 
and outside Jerusalem: that the patriarchate shall again have them 
just as it had them from the beginning. It is not clear whether he 
was reclaiming them and that they have been lost, or simply that 
he wants possession to be reconfirmed. What is clear is the antiquity 
of the claim which he makes and that it is based on the ‘holy 
ahitname of Omar and according to those decrees of preceding 
rulers'. He introduces, and the Ottoman Sultan accepts, the claim 
that their patriarchal possession goes back in the first instance to 
the document attributed to Omar and to those documents of later 
rulers down to the Ottoman conquest. It is, further, to be noticed 
that nowhere in this document is there mention of the Mamelukes 
and their various decrees on the subject, though we know from the 
short list-catalogue of the Arabic documents that there were several 
decrees from the Mameluke chancellery in favor of the patriarch- 
ate. Toward the end of the decree Selim states specifically that he 
decrees 'according to the ahitname of Omar Khattap and according 
to the decrees of the preceding rulers', thus accepting the patriarchal 
proposition of the uninterrupted possession of places, rights and 
pre-eminence from the time of Omar. The contents of Selim's 
decree set the general framework for the discussions and negotia- 
tions of all further Ottoman decrees in terms of the places of 
possession confirmed to the patriarchate, the tax status and im- 
munities, and the right of precedence over the other Christian 
communities. As such it remained the fundamental document, 
along with that attributed to Omar, in Cod. Pat. 428. 


5. Selim's successor, Sulayman Kanuni confirmed Selim's con- 
cessions with a hatt-i humayun in 933 at the time of his enthrone- 
ment, and he too refers to the ahitname of Omar and to the 
orismoi of earlier rulers which his father Selim had confirmed. He 
concludes his own decree with the words: ‘No officials shall over- 
turn the ahitname of Omar-Khattap, and the decree of my father 
and my own previously given imperial orismos'.!? 


18. This translation was omitted from Papadopoulos-Kerameus' edition of Cod. 
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6. The fifth document in Cod. Pat. 428 consists of a copy 
(ison?) of the hatt-i sherif of Sultan Murad IV dating to A.H. 1043 = 
A.D. 1631, addressed to the cadi and to the emir-oumaran of 
Jerusalem. 


... Let the patriarchs of the Greeks, according to their belief, take pos- 
session [of that] which was anciently their shrines: In the midst of 
Jerusalem in the so-called Kiam, where there is acknowledged in the 
church, on the south, ofthe Apokathelosis which is of old a share of the 
Greeks with the two manoualia and candles and kandelia, and the four 
arches [kamares] above Golgotha in that region, up and down, and the 
Grotto which is in so-called Bethlehem and where Christ was born, and 
the keys of the two doors on the right and left which are in it, and the 
two pieces of garden on both sides of the church. The race of the Franks 
came later and by falsehood and trickery, having become one with the 
judges, with force they took possession and because of this the people 
of the Greeks fled afar and grew weak, the attrition of whom came 
to my ears. Now having summoned and brought two monks here to the 
city, in the presence of the teacher of teachers, of our lord Yiahayia Afenti 
Sheyh silam, and of my great vizirs and kadiaskers, and with firm 
disposition I have examined and found that the aforementioned lands 
belonged to the nation of the Greeks from the time of the master of the 
faithful haziret Omar (and from the time of the anciently ruling emperors 
of the nation of the Greeks these belonged to them). And they found 
in their hands strong orismoi and it became evident that the Franks have 
nothing whatever to do with these matters, but we have acknowledged 
that the patriarch of the Greeks is worthy to command them. In addition 
there shall be given to the imaret of my merciful father sultan Ahmet 
Han in the guarded city the tenth from the gardens and olives and other 
fruit bearing trees, an expenditure annually of 1,000 kurus, neither 
more nor less.!? 


Murad IV restores possession of these places to the patriarchate, 
relegates the Franks to a secondary position in processional 
matters, forbids Muslim authorities to intervene in the collection 
of the 1,000 kurus for the imaret of Ahmet in Istanbul and generally 
reinstates the Greeks. Again, that which is worthy of our attention 
is the contention of the Greeks, and its acceptance by the Sultan, 
that the former's claims go back to Omar and the earlier rulers. 
New is the reference to the annual donation of the 1,000 kurus to 
the imaret in Istanbul and the inference that local authorities are 
intervening in its collection, which of course means the imposition 
of an additional set of fees for the actual collection. The appearance 
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of the Latins at some previous but undefined time of course 
constituted a major problem for the local Greeks and the conflict 
and competition over the Holy Places was complicated further, as 
we see from the next document, by the claims of the Armenians 
as well. 


7. In the same year, 1043 = 1631 Murad IV issued another 
decree addressed to the mouteveli of Jerusalem, setting forth the 
details of the dispute over the Holy Places, this time between the 
Greeks and the Armenians. 


... There came from the side of the patriarch of the Greeks men who 
submitting an arzuhal announced that from the time that our rulers had 
conquered Jerusalem, here in the sanctified house which is in Kiam, at 
the time of the Visible Flame the Armenians and Georgians and Franks 
and Ethiopians and the remaining nations of the foreigners from the 
ends of the earth, in order, submit to the patriarchs of the Greeks, and 
that the so-called nation, i.e. the patriarch and monks of the Greeks 
and their nation, had the custom of going first before all and to perform 
their service [in the] above-mentioned church both up and down and all 
around and opposite the door where they read the Gospel and worship 
and make the rounds according to their ceremonial and where they burn 
incense every night and light their candles from the mentioned Flame. 
But later the so-called Gregory the Armenian from Persia and those with 
him brought opposition to this order which had existed from the time 
that Jerusalem had been captured and [which was] from the ancient rulers, 
and with the power of akches were united to the local police and taking 
a batch of huccet against the ancient order they disrupted the ancient 
custom and inside the aforementioned church with the power of the 
akches they trod upon the path of the Greeks. And we learned that 
they perpetrated an injustice in reading first and that they did not allow 
the Patriarch to go first. And the latter [Greeks] brought forth their 
glorious orismoi to the glorious kaziaskers of the West and of the East 
and to the teacher of teachers . . . Ametoula and in company with the 
Armenians there took place a court hearing [mouraf] and we looked at 
the documents of both. The Armenians showed huccets from the time of 
the conquest of Jerusalem, [and they were] against the ceremonial of the 
Greeks. But it was made clear that they acquired them by the force 
of akches. Whereas the divine decrees found in the hands of the nation 
of the Greeks were genuine, having seen these my kadiaskers said that 
justice was on the side of the Greeks. . . .?? 


Murad thus orders the precedence of the Greek Patriarch once 
more to be restored over all the other Christian nations. 
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8. One decade later the Latins had managed to take matters 
into their hands once more, and the Greeks were dispossessed. 
They appealed to the Sultan Ibrahim in 1054 = 1641, and once 
more the new Sultan and brother of Murad IV, Ibrahim, reinstated 
the Greek Patriarch in his position of pre-eminence over the Holy 
Places. There is reference to the hearings of the Greeks and Franks 
in 1631 before the late Shayh ul-Islam Yiahyia and the latter’s 
findings that these things belonged to the Greeks ‘... from the 
time of haziret Omar and those who ruled in ancient times. . . .’. 
Again both Sultan and Patriarch resort, in the last analysis, to 
justification on the basis of ancient custom. 


9. Of an entirely new and different nature and contents is the 
hatt-i sheriff of Mehmed son of Ibrahim dated 1064 = 1651, which 
gives us detailed insight into another aspect of the patriarchate’s 
problems at this time. 


.. The Greeks who are to be found in Jerusalem sent to my majesty 
an arzuhal to the effect that they give a share to the wagf of Sultan 
Ahmet and add: ‘From the time that Jerusalem was taken by the Turks 
and up until now we have huccets and orismoi in our hands that we 
should pay nothing. Indeed from the time of haziret Omar we were given 
the privilege not to be disturbed by some other stranger. Now that we 
are weak there often arrives a mubasir [superintendent] from the 
beglerbeg of Shams and from the defterdar with a deceitful judgment 
bringing letters [or bearing letters] against our privileges... And both 
inside and outside the church there comes a ligeos without any cause 
and he says without further ado “you are to help us", and they take 
our akches in great superfluity. Nor does this much suffice but they 
take-give [alis verish?] parades maxouzikous. He gives the kurus from 
3] and it [he?] brings a kumas of Shams, which has 5 kurus, and he 
throws it to us for 30. As for the afentikon koilon of wheat, which goes 
for ten madia in the bazaar, he “tyrannizes” it for two kurus and he 
cuts it up into portions. And when we go to the Jordan according to 
our custom, it being customary for us [anteti] to give only three kurus on 
the water, they now take 4 kurus and tulnti [shelter?], and they do many 
other injustices to us like these. And again in Kamame and in our 
churches and our convocations and in the waqfs of the Georgians and 
Ethiopians (which we hold in our hands with so many orismoi from 
haziret Omar and those who ruled in ancient times) we have authority 
[that] whosoever shall become Patriarch of the Greeks shall take control 
of them and no one shall meddle in the waqfs. Because of this there was 
no custom for the Shams beglerbeg and defterdar to meddle in our 
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clothes.” And according to ancient custom we were to light our candles 
from the Flame which comes forth and to make the rounds before the 
Armenians and Franks and other nations. And in the [Church] of the 
Nativity of Christ, in the Grotto of Bethlehem, and as to the keys of the 
two doors on the north and south and the samountania and kandelia 
and the other things which are in the church, and the two pieces of 
garden and the graves, no one is to disturb these. . . . And in these things 
they [the Greeks] asked of me [the Sultan] a revered orismos and I have 
decided that you shall do as I ordain.?? 


So the sultan ordains that the beglerbeg of Shams and the 
defterdars shall not send officials to collect fees and to tax them; 
they are to leave their churches and monasteries alone and they are 
not to send collectors every forty days. They are to cease to force 
upon them the illegal rate of coinage, i.e. there are 6 paras to a 
kurus and so the Muslims are not to oppress them by demanding 
30 paras to a kurus; and for the koumasia which have 5 kurus they 
are not to demand 30; for the grain which has 10 madia the koilon 
they are not to extract 2 kurus. When they go to Zemzem souyiou 
(Jordan river) you are not to demand 4 kurus instead of 3. The 
Patriarch of the Greeks is to control the Kamame, all their churches 
and monasteries and convocations, and the wagfs of the Georgians 
and Ethiopians ‘which were granted from the time of haziret Omar 
and those who ruled of old’. They are to light candles and to make 
their circuit before the other nations, before the Armenians and 
Franks according to ancient custom. Their rights over the Grotto of 
Bethlehem are to be maintained. Then the sultan lists in detail all 
those officials who are to desist from molesting the Greek church: 
“beglerbegs, voivodes, subasis, zaims, timar spahis, mutefferikas, 
caus, spahis, janissaries, and other slaves of the court and “dynasts”, 
and whatsoever others’. 

It is of some interest to note that this is the first document in 
the collection of Cod. Pat. 428 which describes fiscal rapacity and 
extortion on the part of the provincial administration at the expense 
of the Greek patriarchate and clergy. The decree of Selim issued 
in 1517 established their tax immunity and the subsequent docu- 
ments refer primarily to the problems which the patriarchate was 
having with Christian rivals, primarily Franks and Armenians, in 
the dispute over the Holy Places and the income deriving from the 
pilgrimage. It is only in the document dated 1651 in the reign of 
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the Sultan Mehmed son of Ibrahim that the Greek clergy complain 
about the violation of their exempt tax status, but they do so with 
very specific details and charges. They have come to Istanbul where 
they lodged an arzuhal (petition), setting out a detailed bill of 
particulars. They acknowledge, and pay, the share (kesimi) of the 
waqf of Sultan Ahmet in Istanbul, a new burden which was im- 
posed after the establishment of their tax immunity by Selim I, 
and then (1) they display all their documents demonstrating their 
exemption from paying anything at all since the time ofthe Ottoman 
conquest of Jerusalem, and (2) they refer to their orismos from the 
time of Omar not to be disturbed by any stranger, i.e. to pay 
nothing. In this arzuhal the monks refer to detailed fiscal exactions 
in a manner which conjures up a more general situation in the 
provinces that is in consonance with the decline of Ottoman 
central authority elsewhere. The provincial administrative structure 
is becoming more and more independent of central authority and 
more arbitrary in its behavior towards the provincial society which 
it purports to govern. Thus this document introduces us to a new 
phase in the history of the Jerusalem patriarchate under Ottoman 
rule: the period of fiscal extortion and ruination. 


10. Five years later, in 1656-57, the Greek monks are back in 
Istanbul with a complaint, by now familiar, that the Armenians 
were usurping rights of the Greek patriarchate. The dispute con- 
cerns rights over the Holy Places, and specifically the status of the 
Ethiopians. The Ottoman document gives a short review of the 
controversy. All these places, says the Sultan Mehmet, belong to 
the Greeks as proven by a decree of Omar, written in kufic, and 
by the decrees of Selim and Sulayman. This status had been con- 
firmed a second time by Mehmet’s grandfather Ahmet on the basis 
of the ahitname of Omar. Now some time ago the Armenians had 
produced a forged huccet and on that basis had usurped rights of 
the Greeks. But in the time of Mehmet’s uncle Murad there was 
a hearing (murafa), the Armenians were found to be lying, and 
the Greeks received a huccet and a hatt-i sharif. Presently the 
Armenians claim that the Ethiopians and their shrines are yamak 
of the Armenians. But in the present murafa, the papers of both 
sides having been examined, it emerges that Ethiopians, Copts, 
Syrians, and Georgians and their shrines are the yamaks of the 
Greeks. 
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The sultan thus harks back not only to the documents of his own 
ancestors but to those of the caliphs back to the time of Omar! ?° 


11. Conditions had evidently worsened some three decades later, 
as is evident from the tenth document in Cod. Pat. 428, a copy 
of a hatt-i sheriff of Sultan Mehmet supporting the tax-exempt 
status (mouafi) of the patriarchal clergy and addressed to the pasha 
and cadi of Jerusalem. The Patriarch and the Jerusalem monks had 
once more submitted an arzuhal to the Sultan in Istanbul in which 
they asserted that they had been muaf (tax-exempt) from the time 
of the prophet and of Omar ibn-Khattap as a result of a document 
given to them at that time. Further, that Sultan Selim and Sultan 
Sulaymen, and successively the following sultans, had given them 
hatt-i sherifs saying that they were muaf. In addition, the monks 
assert that they give annually to the Mosque of Sultan Ahmet in 
Istanbul 1,000 kurus, aslania. 


But the governors of Jerusalem and the cadis coming to Jerusalem, not 
being satisfied with the willing donation from the part of the monks of 
genuflection and of broadcloth [cuha], kumas, and tzahtshirion, they 
violently demand help on the pretext that they are emirs of the hajj, 
saying: ‘Give to us the 500 kurus which you give for the monasteries 
and perform for us friendship [hospitality = lodging], or in the place of 
friendship give us akches, give us yamurluks with golden buttons and 
come to greet us every month with peshkesh’, and again [they say]: 
‘Give us a small help’. And further [the Greeks added] that the 
Christians who are inside the city of Jerusalem from of old and from 
the beginning give nothing above and beyond the haradj. The pashas 
of Jerusalem, however, demand from them husmet and assistance and 
other similar things, and if they do not give these things willingly they 
{pashas] take them by force. Similarly the cadis after they receive the 
above willingly-given peshkesh of the monks, they come and demand 
kuntumi (that is akches for welcoming) and in addition antamosin 
[encounter] every month with peshkesh, and instead of friendship 
[hospitality] akches, and in addition they say: ‘Bring the huccets which 
you have so that we may seal them’, so that they can take the akches 
[which indeed they do take], and further [they say]: ‘Bring akches for 
strosimata [bedding?]’, and in addition to these ‘Bring aid again’, and if 
we do not give these they terrorize us, saying: ‘We shall rouse the people 
and shall come against you and shall tear down your churches which 
are close to the mosques’. They further say: “You hung candelabras 
without permission and you fixed wooden closets and stasidia and stools. 
You laid out tiles, you painted murals, you put asbestos on walls, you 
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dug cisterns, you built mills and garden walls, and repaired churches. 
Therefore, either bring akches or we shall hold keshfi and shall destroy 
these things. Then we shall put you in the Kale and shall record your 
arzi and we shall destroy you’.?* 


The document goes on to refer to agents sent by the Pasha of 
Sham for surveys, and then he demands money supposedly on 
their behalf. Further, the Sultan declares that the governors and 
all the other Turks who go on pilgrimage to the sanctuary of 
Abraham extract hospitality from the monks in their monasteries 
in Bethlehem. The document states: 


The governing pashas and cadis having as their object the amassing of 
akches say: ‘We wish to go to the shrine of Abraham with all the elders 
of the land, and so prepare without delay a konak and hospitality in 
Bethlehem, because we wish to stay there, that is to say in your 
monastery and in your church, and if you do not wish to do so, then 
bring us so many akches and then we will not come'. Further, when the 
Patriarch is about to go to the city [Istanbul] or elsewhere in the land of 
the ruler, they demand so much to give him permission to leave. And 
again, when he comes either from the city [Istanbul] or from another 
region they demand samourogounais [furs of samur] and akches and other 
peshkesh. Further, in the outer monasteries and vineyards and fields 
there sometimes occur murders and they thus find the opportunity and 
demand akches.?° 


The violations of the church's rights have reached into the area 
of land tenure as well, the violators alleging that the huccets and 
decrees which the monks have are no longer valid. The Sultan 
records that he had previously given two decrees in order to put 
an end to all these arbitrary and violent acts at the expense of the 
rights of the Greek patriarchate, but to no avail. Such was the 
arbitrary behavior of the local authorities that he records the fol- 
lowing incident. 'And since these two decrees were not effective 
(and particularly with the second decree the Patriarch himself 
went alone to Jerusalem and the pasha and cadi told him: “Why 
did you bring a second decree? We shall now want to collect 
double and triple"), no longer being able to bear this the monks 
flee Jerusalem and scatter about’.?° The Sultan once more decrees 


24. Analecta, IV, pp. 418-19. 
25. Analecta, IV, pp. 419-20. 
26. Analecta, IV, p. 420 
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that governors and cadis are no longer to demand or to receive 
anything from the Patriarch and the monks. 

This decree indicates that by the late seventeenth century the 
rapacity of provincial officialdom had become institutionalized, 
that this officialdom was sufficiently removed from control to 
ignore the decrees, repeated decrees, of the Sultan. The mere 
repetition is sufficient to indicate the degree of the collapse of 
central authority. This was the third decree of Mehmet directed at 
the rapacity of the cadis and governors at the expense of the 
patriarchate. 


12. Document number eleven gives the eleven chapter headings 
of a hatt-i sheriff of Sultan Ahmet dated 1704 which now presents 
us with an almost constitutional document which says, in those 
eleven chapter headings, exactly what it is that the officials may not 
do to the Christians or demand of them. It is no longer an ad hoc 
adumbration of a by now familiar subject. Rather, it is an institu- 
tionalization, a full institutionalization of the prohibitions, which 
were themselves called into being by an institutionalization, at the 
provincial level, of the evils of Ottoman administration at its worst. 
It sets out the following eleven principles: 

a) That the monks and the Greeks who are in Jerusalem are 
muaf (exempt) with so many hatt-i sherifs, but so that they will get 
along with the judges they willingly decided to give so much. But 
a number of the judges, as they are unjust, have made many 
innovations against them, and so we henceforth decree that no one 
shall be able to take from them anything more than they give 
willingly ... 

b) ‘Those hatt-i sherifs and the decrees and the huccets, the 
old ones, and the hatt-i sherifs of my uncle the Sultan Ahmet and 
of my brother the Sultan Mustafa shall be valid’. 

c) The third chapter forbids the cadis or other outsiders to 
subject the possession of Greeks, Georgians and Ethiopians to 
keshfi, teftish or yoklama. 

d) ‘The pashas shall not be able to summon the Patriarch or 
his epitropos to come out to greet him monthly with peshkesh’. 

e) ‘They shall not be able to demand that they [Greeks] should 
prepare for them their chambers’. 

f) ‘They shall not demand hizmet nor shall they devise other 
means for demanding anything from them’. 
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g) “When the pashas demand akches and they do not give them 
they [pashas] shall not be allowed to put the monks in prison or 
beat them or torture them’. 

h) ‘The levends of the pashas shall not enter the monasteries 
demanding to eat and to bother them’. 

i) ‘They shall not place among the Christians a protogeron nor 
shall they demand anything from them’. 

j) ‘The pashas, when they go forward to the amir hadj and when 
they return, they shall not demand loans or assistance [imdat] or 
gifts’. 

k) ‘The Franks, if they have much and give much, yet they shall 
not be allowed to demand so much as governors also from the 
Greeks, neither shall they be allowed to say: “They gave so much, 
you shall also give”.’?” 


13. Shortly after the death of Ahmet, in the same year (1704) 
his nephew issued another firman on behalf of the Greeks of 
Jerusalem and in the preamble he brings their history up to date. 


... Know that the Patriarch of the Greeks in Jerusalem and the Greeks 
and Georgians and the monks, subjects who dwell about Jerusalem, have 
made a petition to my rule that they, from the time that they submitted 
and paid different sums, my ancestors freed them from these by imperial 
document and this was validated by many other decrees. And the judges 
there caused them no difficulty for these fees. But in the preceding years 
[preceding the moment of the present decree], in order to get along with 
the judges and musselims [soldiers?] they willingly gave to the pashas 
something and they made gift to them: for their arrıval 17 aslania and 
for their retinue 3 aslania; they gave the pashas 75 kurus, and to their 
kethuda 7 kurus and to the pasha choha and atlaz and for service 
500 kurus, and to his kethuda 50 kurus and for his retinue 14 kurus; 
and every month they gave the pasha 25 kurus and his kethuda 7 and to 
his retinue 3 kurus; and to the pasha an atlaz for Easter from Haleppo 
and to his kethuda 6 kurus and to his retinue 4 kurus and for expenses 
4 kurus, and to his dragoman 200 kurus and to his kethuda 20 and to 
his retinue 4 or 3. And they gave all this correctly in one year and they 
gave nothing beyond this nor did the judges take anything beyond this 
and the Greeks had repose in this matter. But some of the pashas were 
not satisfied with those things which the Greeks paid willingly and they 
did not respect the written documents which the Greeks had, and sub- 
jecting them to injustice they demanded more and took it by force. Often 
decrees were given them and supervisors, and the situation would calm 


27. Analecta, IV, pp. 422-3. 
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down until at some later time again the pashas there would magnify the 
injustice, making it greater from year to year, aside from all that which 
they and the mouselimides took by violence.?® 


The firman indicates that when the Greeks present their docu- 
ments to the local authorities, the authorities answer that inasmuch 
as these are from past sultans they are no longer valid. They 
continue their exactions, choosing one of the Greeks, the epitropos 
of the Patriarch, and forcing him to come to them each month to 
greet them, and they force him to pay money. On the pretext of 
re-examining the status of their churches they take further money 
from them and in this they are aped by the muslims. As a result 
of the frequent extortion a very great many of the monks, being 
unable to pay, have fled and the remainder groaning under such 
a burden are also prepared to flee. Therefore the officials are not 
to collect any more than was formerly and freely given by the 
Greeks. The Sultan remarks that the pashas go about the churches 
and monasteries demanding the illegal exactions, food and drink, 
and they threaten to burn down the churches and monasteries if 
these demands are not met.?? 

In this, the thirteenth in the series of documents contained in 
Cod. Pat. 428, we see reflected the full evolution of the status and 
problems of the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem under Ottoman 
rule prior to the nineteenth century. Of the remaining six docu- 
ments all save for the last are reiterations of the themes already 
familiar to us from the preceding documents: internal adminis- 
trative affairs of the patriarchate (no. 14), differences with the 
Armenians (no. 16) and Franks (no. 15), which concerns large- 
scale conversion of Greek Orthodox to the Catholic faith), fiscal 
extortion by the local Muslims (nos. 17-18). The nineteenth and 
last document, dated 1805, is addressed to all Ottoman adminis- 
trative and military authorities between Jerusalem and Istanbul 
requesting them to expedite the travel of Russian pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. The subject is new, it is significant, and the appearance 
of the Russians is symptomatic of a new era in the history of the 
Ottoman Empire and of the patriarchate of Jerusalem. We are in 
the aftermath of the treaty of Kuchuk Kaynardji and on the eve 
of the Greek revolution. 


28. Analecta, IV, pp. 423-5. 
29. Analecta, IV, pp. 427-37. 
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Conclusions 

There are four categories of documents in Cod. Pat. 428. 
1. The first consists of the purported decrees of Muhammad, 
Omar, and Muawiyye, supposedly confirming the Greek patriarch- 
ate in possession of a given tax status and of specific Holy Places, 
and exempting monks from all taxation. I do not go into the 
problem of the authenticity of these documents but merely note 
that the decree attributed to Omar is the most important. It is 
obvious that both patriarchs and sultans presuppose its historical 
validity and set it as the base of all claims and concessions. 
2. Of the remaining sixteen documents stretching from the 
Ottoman conquest in 1517 by Selim to the appearance of an 
important current of Russian pilgrims by 1805, one important 
group is devoted to the disputes of Latins and Greeks over pre- 
eminence in the Holy Places: nos. 4, 6, 8, 15. 
3. A third category deals with similar disputes between Greeks 
and Armenians: nos. 7, 10, 16. 
4. The largest group reveals the rise of local tax oppressions by 
the Ottoman officials of Damascus and Jerusalem, an oppression 
which became widespread from the middle of the seventeenth 
century: nos. 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18. 
5. The last document, number 19, deals with the Russian pilgrims. 

These documents show continuity in the conceptual framework 
of the specific historical circumstances of the history of the Greek 
patriarchate in Ottoman times as well as in the historical specifics 
themselves: competition of Latins, Armenians and Greeks, and 
fiscal struggles of the Greek Church with the Ottoman government 
and its agents. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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The Julian Poems of C. P. Cavafy 


G. W. BOWERSOCK 


The publication of five poems, hitherto unknown, by the poet 
Cavafy - all on the theme of Julian the Apostate — and the pro- 
jected edition of his reading notes on Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
illuminate not only the poet's obsession with Julian but also the 
principles of his craft.! It is perhaps not too presumptuous for an 
historian to attempt an assessment of Cavafy's work on Julian in 
the light of the rich new material, for he is said himself to have 
declared that he was an historical poet: Hohhoi nomtai elvai uovov 
nomrtai. . .. Eyo eluai nomtng iovopikóg This remark finds con- 
firmation in a critique from May 1927, written earlier by the poet 
or by a sympathetic associate, with a threefold categorization of 


1. The five new poems appear in the present issue of BMGS in an editio princeps 
prepared by Renata Lavagnini. Also of use to me was Diana Haas's unpublished 
article, ‘Cavafy's Reading Notes on Gibbon's Decline and Fall’. 1 am grateful to 
both these scholars for their generosity in showing me their work before publica- 
tion; and I am likewise grateful to my friend and former colleague, George 
Savidis, for first drawing my attention to the new poems in the Cavafy archive. 
Savidis and I gave them their world premiére at a talk to the Shop Club of 
Harvard University on 20 Dec. 1979. Savidis' son, Manolis Savidis, undertook, with 
his father's permission and mine, to offer a study of the Julian poems as his 
term paper in my last Harvard course, Historical Studies B-11 (‘The Christianization 
of the Roman World"), in the spring of 1980. His paper was full of valuable 
observations and citations, proving that a mastery of Cavafy's work continues in 
the Savidis family. I am glad to acknowledge my debt to this paper. Finally 
I owe thanks to Edmund Keeley for his helpful comments on the present study 
as well as for more wide-ranging discussion of Cavafy. 

2. G. Lechonitis, Kaflapixà abtooxölıa, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1977), pp. 19-20. 
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Cavafy's oeuvre into ‘Hdovixd, ‘Jotopixd, and $i4000giká.? Of the 
sensual and historical categories it is said that there is sometimes 
so great a degree of overlapping that classification becomes difficult 
but not impossible.* Several of the Julian poems prove this point. 

The new poems may now be added to the group of Julianic 
pieces already known, seven in number. The grand total of Cavafy’s 
poems on the apostate emperor is therefore twelve. It becomes 
evident that no other historical topic preoccupied this writer to 
such an extent as Julian, and any interpreter is bound to ask why 
that emperor held so great a fascination. The question is particu- 
larly important since it has long been clear from the previously 
published poems that Cavafy did not much care for Julian. He 
shared none of the late romantic admiration for the last of the 
pagan rulers. Cavafy appears to have been obsessed with removing 
the glamour and exposing the fraud of this hero of latter-day 
pagans. There seems to be a paradox in so hostile a treatment 
from a Greek who was among the first in modern times to write 
brilliant poetry on sensuality and sexual encounters. At issue here 
is precisely the blending of sensual and historical matter. 

Most of the Julian poems can be dated, although only five of 
them were actually published in the poet’s lifetime. The dates are 
revealing? 

1. 'O "IovAiavóg Ev toig Mvotnpioig 
written November 1896, published posthumously 
2. MeyáAg ovvodeia à ispéwv Kal Aaikàv 
probably written March 1917 as a revision of a poem from 
September 1892, published August 1926 
3. "A0avácioc 
written April 1920, unfinished and unpublished hitherto 
4. ‘O énioxonoc IInyacıos 
written May 1920, unfinished and unpublished hitherto 
5. 'O "IovAiavóc, ópóv óAryopíav 
published September 1923, no exact date of composition 


3. G. P. Savidis, Oi KaBagixéc éxddosic (Athens, 1966), pp. 209-10. Cf. the 
translation of this critique in Edmund Keeley, Cavafy's Alexandria (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1976), pp. 186-7. 

4. Ibid. 

5. For the dates of the published poems, see the annotations by G. P. Savidis 
ad loc. in C. P. Cavafy: Collected Poems (Princeton, 1975), translated by E. Keeley 
and P. Sherrard, edited by G. P. Savidis. For the dates of the new poems, see 
R. Lavagnini's edition in the present issue of BMGS. 
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6. 'H didawaic toO ’IovAlavoö 
written December 1923, unfinished and unpublished hitherto 
7. ‘O "IovAiavóc Ev Nikounóciq 
published January 1924, no exact date of composition 
8. Hunc deorum templa reparaturum 
written March 1926, unfinished and unpublished hitherto 
9. "O "IovAiavóc kai oi “Avtioyeic 
published November 1926, no exact date of composition 
10. Oùk &yvoc 
published January 1928, no exact date of composition 
11. Untitled poem beginning Elyav nepaceı óéka névte ypóvia 
no exact date of composition, unfinished and unpublished 
hitherto 
12. Eig ta nepiywpa tfj; Avtioysía 
written c. November 1932 and April 1933, published post- 
humously. 

It is clear from the foregoing list that only two of the twelve 
poems on Julian can be dated before 1920; of these two one was 
probably reworked as late as 1917, and even this was kept from 
publication until 1926. As far as can be told, all the other poems 
were composed between 1920 and the poet's death in April 1933. 
It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the last decade 
and a quarter of his life were the period of his greatest involvement 
with the life of Julian. 

And yet the interest had surfaced early. The satirical account of 
Julian's fright at the mysteries and the potent sign of the cross which 
Julian made by reflex is anchored to November 1896, the very 
time in which Cavafy was engaged in his critical reading of 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall. As Diana Haas has admirably shown 
in her examination of Cavafy's annotations to Gibbon, the decade 
of the 1890s was important for Cavafy's mastery of Greek history 
in the Roman and Byzantine ages. She has shown how carefully 
he compared points in Gibbon with parallel discussions in 
Paparrigopoulos' history of the Greek people, and she has drawn 
attention to his particular concern with the early Christian church. 
His repudiation of Gibbon's snide remark on Gregory of 
Nazianzus evokes his positive judgment of Gregory in an article on 


6. Diana Haas hopes to publish her article in the near future. 
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Byzantine poets, published in 1892.’ Moreover, it seems likely from 
the extended citations of Gregory and Theodoret in the annota- 
tions to Gibbon, now that these can be seen in full, that Cavafy 
had access to original texts of at least both ecclesiatical writers 
at that time. 

Cavafy must have found that his researches into the early Church 
spoke to some degree to his own personal needs. He was drawn to 
Christianity but found his greatest solace in the 1890s not so much 
in the Church itself as an institution as in the solitary struggles of 
its pioneers. Few could read his annotation in Gibbon on Simeon 
Stylites without appreciating the deep feeling with which he wrote 
it: ‘This great, this wonderful saint is surely an object to be singled 
out in ecclesiastical history for admiration and study. He has 
been, perhaps, the only man who has dared to be really alone’.® 
The impress of this figure can be seen in the poem on Simeon 
from July 1917. From a thematic list of his early poems Cavafy’s 
interest in the early Church can be readily inferred. Under the 
rubric Ai ‘Apyai to} Xpiotiaviouoÿ he lists a group of poems, 
largely lost, but including the extant works on Julian at the 
mysteries and Simeon.’ The lost poems all date from the 1890s.!? 

In these years and on into the first decade of the twentieth 
century Cavafy's experience of Christianity was complicated by 
feelings of guilt and distress over his sexual nature, which he did 
his best to confront alone. He wrote a series of private confessions 
about his 'solitary erotic passion'. There is material, still un- 
published, which confirms that Cavafy was genuinely tormented by 


7. Gibbon had referred to ‘the loose invectives of Gregory’, on which Cavafy 
responded, with accompanying quotations, ‘No artist — the word is not misplaced 
here — had spoken so boldly before’. For the article of 1892: C. P. Cavafy, ITela 
(Athens, 1963), p. 49, as noted by Haas in her article. 

8. Cited by Haas. 

9. G. P. Savidis, ed., K. IJ. Kaflápg: "Avékóota Iloınuara 1882-1923 (Athens, 
1968), p. 172. On Cavafy's Christianity, see R. Liddell, Cavafy (London, 1974), 
pp. 205-6 (wearing a cross around his neck, waiting for the patriarchal procession 
on Good Friday, the last sacraments) as well as Keeley, op. cit. (n. 3 above), p. 184. 
Savidis’ paper on Cavafy's Christianity is fundamental, /Jávo vepá (Athens, 
1973), pp. 115-20. 

10. E.g, ‘H émotpogn tod Kvóç (1892), 'O neıpaouös to Lvpov àokmroù 
@addaiov or variants of this title (1892), JJopgópiog (1892), 'O "Ayıog Ztépavoc 
(1898). 
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what was apparently frequent masturbation.'' By 1911, however, 
he seems to have reconciled himself to his homosexuality, to have 
sought partners in fulfilling it, and to have resolved not only to 
write about it in his poetry but actually to publish the poems.!? 
It is with Ta éxikívóvva, published in November 1911, that Cavafy 
publiciy declared himself a sensualist. Although the poem is not yet 
explicitly homosexual as later poems were to be, it is nonetheless 
a striking departure for Cavafy. It is especially notable for the 
conjunction of his historical interests with his advocacy of 
sensuality. The speaker is a young Syrian in the reign of Constans 
and Constantius, therefore precisely between A.D. 340 and 350, the 
years of Julian’s adolescence. These were the years in which Julian 
was raised a Christian and became a pagan, the years to which 
Cavafy devoted three of his later Julian poems (nos. 4, 6, and 7 
in the foregoing list). The young Syrian of this epoch is described 
as partly pagan and partly christianized: v uepeı &vikóc, k^ èv 
uépei xpiotiavicwy. He proclaims that he will not fear his passions, 
he will satisfy his most daring erotic proclivities. He repeats that 
he will not be afraid because he is confident that if he is called 
upon to be ascetic he will have the power to be so. The appearance 
of this poem and the end of the confessional notes mark a new 
stage in Cavafy’s life and oeuvre. He is moving, with the help of 
historical analogues, toward a reconciliation of his sexuality and 
his Christianity. The Syrian in Tà énixivdvva was partly Christian 
but still sensual, just as the Christian Myris in a poem of 1929 
set in Alexandria of the year a.D. 340 had rejoiced in the love of 


11. Oi KaBagixéc &xödaeız (n. 3 above), p. 195. On the confessional notes, see 
also Liddell (n. 9 above), pp. 72-3. The unpublished material, in the possession 
of George Savidis, is cited by his son Manolis in stressing the importance of late 
1911 as a turning point in Cavafy’s life. In April 1913, Cavafy turned 50. This 
seems to have been a mid-life crisis with liberating results. 

12. On the nature of Cavafy’s work and sexual life from 1911, see Liddell (n. 9), 
pp. 155-71. The importance of the change in 1911-12 seems to be generally 
recognized. Cf. G. Seferis, A Poet's Journal: Days of 1945-1951 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1974), p. 139: ‘Up to a fairly advanced age (maturity), Cavafy seems to 
remain at a very low level; he seems to be unable to rise above a certain very 
mediocre ceiling (as it is called in aviation, ceiling, plafond). What happens at 
and beyond a certain point? How does he cross that threshold? Here’s a question 
that interests me — not only about Cavafy but in general’. Cf. Seferis’ Aoxipéc, 
3rd ed. (Athens, 1974), I, p. 328 on Cavafy’s work after 1910 as one and the same 
poem in progress. 
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a pagan. Inevitably Cavafy would have asked himself what impact 
Julian would have had on the Greek world of that Syrian youth 
or of Myris’ lover. This was a world in which pagans and 
Christians could associate easily with one another in unhindered 
pursuit of the sensual life. It was the avowed aim of Julian, the 
ascetic pagan, to put an end to all that.!? 

It may be argued, therefore, that Cavafy’s return to his historical 
interests of the 1890s was an important part of his adjustment to 
his homosexual nature as well as to his Christian sympathies. The 
adjustment, which began in 1911, led to the elaboration of the 
erotic category of his work and its conspicuous overlapping with 
the historical category. The newly published poems contribute 
substantially to enlarging our understanding of the way in which 
Cavafy worked on his historical poetry, and it will be helpful to 
proceed to a close look at these unfinished pieces for what they 
reveal about both Cavafy’s preoccupations and his methods. What 
is learned can serve in turn to provide a more profound interpreta- 
tion of the Julian poems already known. 

Cavafy’s remarkable note on the Athanasius poem is a major 
addition to our knowledge. Here, on the drafts of a work of 
April 1920, he appended a note over nine full years later to the 
effect that he could not find the ancient source for the incident on 
which his poem was based.'* He had found in Butcher's history 
of the Egyptian church the story of the two monks who learned 
of Julian’s death by extra-sensory perception while they were in a 
boat with Athanasius on the Nile.!? It was a good story, well 
suited to Cavafy’s manner; but when after nine years he had not 
located it in the Patrologia of Migne, either in volume 67 or in 
volume 82 (to which he obviously had access by 1929), he declared 
that unless the source could be traced somewhere else the poem 
could not stand.! So firm a commitment to an historical source 
must be rare indeed in the annals of poetry. 


13. Cf. Seferis, A Poet's Journal (n. 12 above), p. 137: ‘Julian represents a 
problem for Cavafy, he is a splinter on the horizon. ... He is worse than a prob- 
lem; he is a sort of illegal competitor'. 

14. Zrôv Migne 67 (Zwbouevos Kai Zwkparng) kaí 82 (Ocoócproc) dev Ünäpyet 
ý napadwaıg tij; Butcher. "Eáv d€v ebpebei ülAod, aé kavevav Bio tod ‘Ay. "AGavaoíov, 
tó noinna ĝév otéKeEtal. 

15. E. L. Butcher, The Story of the Church in Egypt (London, 1897), I, p. 185. 

16. In fact, the story is in MPG, XXVI, cols. 980C-81C. 
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There are other examples of similarly scrupulous scholarship in 
Cavafy. Among the new poems is one on the saving of the infant 
Julian during the massacre of his family after the death of 
Constantine the Great. As Renata Lavagnini has perceptively 
pointed out, the kernel of this poem is the confrontation of Julian’s 
salvation at the hands of Christians with his own later ingratitude 
as expressed in the remark AnOn óà Eotw vob oKotovg éxeivov (from 
Julian’s oration to Helios the King).!" Cavafy first drafted a poem 
involving the salvation of Julian together with his half-brother 
Gallus. He may, as Lavagnini suggests, have worked under the 
influence of the wording in Gregory of Nazianzus, but he may 
equally have read hastily in Allard’s Julien |’ Apostat, ‘Mais cette 
protection [against Constantius’ soldiers] n’aurait peut-étre pas 
suffi à les sauver'.!? In any case, while studying Allard's pages 
more closely, he observed that Allard mentions Julian alone as 
having been rescued by the Christians: ‘Des hommes dévoués 
enlevèrent secrètement Julien’. Cavafy’s note, 'O Allard phe 
uôvov yiá tóv "IovAiavóv, explains why he undertook to revise his 
poem so as to record the salvation of only one prince instead of 
two. He was desperately keen to be historically accurate. 

Even in the titles of his poems Cavafy strove for exactitude. 
The folder containing his unique poem on Julian’s career as a 
commander in Gaul bears the Latin title, Hunc deorum templis. 
Presumably he was writing from memory what he intended to be 
a quotation from Ammianus’ account of the blind old woman in 
Vienne, but when he took the trouble to check the text of 
Ammianus he discovered that he had erred. He then revised the 
title to give the correct Latin quotation, Hunc deorum templa 
reparaturum.? 

A comparable scrupulosity over a title can be detected in the 
poem ‘O "TovAiavóg Ev toig Mvotnpioic, which had previously borne 


17. Julian, 131A (p. 101 Budé). 

18. Gregory in MPG XXXV, col. 549; P. Allard, Julien 1° Apostat I (Paris, 1900), 
p. 263. It is worth noting that Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. 19 ad init. gives 
Julian's age at the time of the massacre as six; Allard also gives it as six, but 
Migne, in a note, says seven. Socrates (MPG, LXVII, 369) and Sozomen 
(LXVII, 1213) both give the age as eight. Cavafy's poem has Julian at six. 

19. Amm. Marc. 15.8.22: Tunc anus quaedam orba luminibus . . . exclamavit hunc 
deorum templa reparaturum. In the long form of the title Cavafy's handwriting is 
unclear: templa or templis could be read, but the presence of reparaturum seems 
decisive to me. 
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the title 'O ‘lovaavôç év "EAevoítvi.?? It has seemed clear to most 
readers that the initial inspiration for this work of 1896 was 
Cavafy’s study of Gibbon at that very time. The episode of Julian’s 
making the sign of the cross when he encountered demons in an 
underground cavern occurs in Gregory of Nazianzus, whose 
original text was in all probability familiar to Cavafy.?! But it was 
Gibbon who inferred from Gregory that Julian was at Eleusis: 
‘He [Julian] obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis. . . .'?? Hence the title 'O "IovAiavóg èv "EAvaívi. 
With the indisputable evidence we now have of Cavafy's study of 
Allard in regard to the massacre of Julian's family, it becomes 
almost certain that his study of the same author led to his alteration 
of the title of his earliest Julian poem. Allard argued at length 
against the supposition that Julian was initiated into the Eleusinian 
Mysteries: ‘Les historiens modernes disent presque tous que Julien 
fut alors initié aux mysteres d'Éleusis. Cela ne résulte pas claire- 


ment du texte d'Eunape. ... Il me semble difficile que Julien ait 
été initié. ... Nulle part il [Julien] ne laisse entendre qu'il ait 
reçu l'initiation d'Éleusis....'?? Hence a new title for an old 
poem. 


In what is perhaps the most memorable of the five new poems, 
the evocation of the boy Julian on the plains of Troy in the 
company of the Christian Bishop Pegasius, the materials published 
by Renata Lavagnini again prove the poet's scrupulous concern for 
scholarship. The primary inspiration in this case must have been 
Allard, who saw well the implications of Julian's own spare 
testimony about the episode from his youth: ‘On peut, sans un trop 
grand effort d'imagination, se figurer l'état des deux personnages 
que le hasard avait ainsi mis en présence. Julien, aux allures de 
l'évéque, a surpris ses pensées secrétes: il attache sur lui un regard 
pénétrant et lui pose des questions captieuses. Pégase connaissait 
sans doute par la renommée les vrais sentiments de Julien. . . .'?^ 


20. Cf. G. P. Savidis in Cavafy's Collected Poems (n. 5 above), p. 430. 

21. MPG, XXXV, cols. 577 ff. 

22. E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 23, Everyman ed., vol. 2, p. 367. 

23. Allard (n. 18 above), vol. I, pp. 330-2. In her note 64 Diana Haas rightly 
raised the possibility of Allard's discussion as the explanation of Cavafy's change 
of title. 

24. Allard (n. 18), vol. I, p. 347. Cf. Julian, Epist. 19, 79B (pp. 85-7 Budé). 
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Although Cavafy undoubtedly knew the actual letter of Julian in 
which the meeting with Pegasius (who later converted to paganism) 
was described, he found in Allard a congenial speculation about 
the nature of the encounter. The boy and the man, both nominally 
Christians, questioning each other amid the pagan shrines of Troy, 
would have sensed indirectly one another’s true disposition. To the 
religious ambivalence of the scene and the hypocrisy of the players 
Cavafy added in the work of 1920 a palpable atmosphere of 
paedophilia by insisting on hidden revelations which the boy and 
the man surely divined in each other. This was a theme ideally 
suited to Cavafy’s taste and talent; it blended almost perfectly the 
categories of sensuality and history. And yet Cavafy troubled, ten 
years after working on the poem, to re-examine the incident at 
Troy by copying out Bidez’s treatment of it in La vie de l’ Empereur 
Julien, which appeared in 1930.25 So once again we can see 
Cavafy’s passion for scholarly acceptability. 

In a well-known remark, cited by Malanos, Cavafy is said to 
have observed that two of his poems remained incomplete for 
lack of a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus.?° From what can now 
be seen of his methods such a remark is by no means as im- 
plausible as it might once have seemed. Furthermore, among the 
seven pieces on Julian which he chose not to publish (nos. 1, 3, 
4, 6, 8, 11, and 12 in the present listing) exactly two depend 
upon Gregory as the principal ancient source. These are no. 1 on 
Julian at the Mysteries and no. 6 on the salvation of the infant 
Julian from the murderous soldiers of Constantius. While it has 
become clear that Cavafy paid close attention to modern scholarly 
writing, it has become no less clear that he insisted on verifying 
his facts by reference to the ancient texts. Just as this means that 
it would be wrong to speak of a single source for one of his poems 
(such as Gibbon, Allard, Gregory, or Julian himself), it is wrong 
to discredit the importance he assigned to the original texts for 
poems initially inspired by secondary sources. The poem on the 
mysteries was certainly the result of reading secondary literature 
(Gibbon), and the poem on the saving of Julian may have been 


25. Lavagnini, p. 76 (above). 

26. T. Malanos, ‘O /Ioınıns K. II. KaBägnc (Athens, 1957), p. 123: 450 pov 
zoujuata évavdynoav, yiati dé Bpfica I pnyöpıo Naliavénvd otnv "AAeCávópeia. Cf. 
Liddell, op. cit. (n. 9 above), p. 197. 
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(Gibbon again, or an overly hasty first reading of Allard). In any 
case, it was Allard’s work which drew Cavafy’s attention to 
historical difficulties in his treatment of the two incidents, and he 
might naturally have wished to check Gregory, the ancient source 
for both, before proceeding. It seems likely from Cavafy’s allusion 
to the Patrologia of Migne in the note attached to his draft on 
Athanasius that at least by November of 1929 he had access to the 
volumes of Migne, which would have included Gregory’s invectives 
against Julian. Ifthe remark quoted by Malanos is genuine, it must 
accordingly belong to a time before November 1929 but probably 
after the work on ‘H didowaic tob ’IovAıavoö in December 1923. 
The five poems on Julian published in Cavafy’s lifetime (nos. 2, 
5, 7, 9, and 10) were presumably released to his public because 
they met his scholarly criteria. No less than three of the five include 
verbatim quotations from the surviving writings of Julian himself. 
These are no. 5, which opens with a substantial citation from the 
emperor’s letter to Theodorus on the neglect of pagan gods;?" 
no. 9, to which Cavafy affixed a quotation from the Misopogon on 
the Antiochenes’ predilection for Christ and Constantius;?® and 
no. 10, which is in fact little more than a repetition of a comment 
by Julian preserved in the ecclesiastical historian Sozomen together 
with the Christians’ witty reply to him (also as given by Sozomen)?° 
The main point of no. 7, mocking Julian’s reading of the Scrip- 
tures at the very moment of his growing infatuation with Neo- 
platonist theurgy, depends upon the testimony of Gregory of 
Nazianzus.°° While it is probable, as Diana Haas implies, that 
Gibbon was the primary inspiration for this poem and that some 
of the introductory material about Julian’s teachers derives 
ultimately from Eunapius and the ecclesiastical historians, the 
appearance of the young prince as a lector in Nicomedia is told 
only by Gregory.?! To judge from Cavafy’s procedure elsewhere, 
it is highly unlikely that he would have released this poem 


27. Julian, Epist. 89B (p. 154 Budé): pv . . . dArywpiav does not mean ‘seeing 
contempt' but rather ‘seeing neglect (indifference, slighting)' of the cults of pagan 
deities. Poem no. 5 is also based on Julian's remarks to Arsacius in Epist. 84B 
(pp. 144-7 Budé). 

28. Julian, Misop. 357A. 

29. Sozomen 5.18. 

30. Greg. Naz. in MPG, XXXV, cols. 551 and 632. 

31. See notes 65 and 66 in Diana Haas's article. Compare Gregory's words 
(MPG, XXXV, 551) ózavayvóoktv and ózavayvootgc with Cavafy's ávaywootnc. 
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without satisfying himself that it conformed to Gregory’s account. 
Curiously, the two poems which appear to owe their inspiration 
to Gibbcn, namely this one (no. 7) and the piece on the mysteries 
(no. 1), both depend upon Gregory as the principal ancient source. 
Since Cavafy seems to have had access to Gregory’s work in the 
1890s when he was reading Gibbon (and when he is known to have 
written the poem on the mysteries), it is tempting to suppose that 
the poem on Julian in Nicomedia, although published in 1924, may 
have been drafted or outlined at that same time. The long delay 
until publication would closely parallel the fate of the poem on a 
great procession of priests and laymen (no. 2), published in 1926. 

That poem poses more problems than the four other Julian 
pieces which Cavafy chose to make public. In view of the pro- 
minence given to the cross it is reasonable to identify the work 
with a version of ʻO Xtavpóç listed as one of the early poems on 
Ai "Apyai tod Xpiotiaviouod. This early poem on the cross was 
probably written in September 1892 and then revised in March 1917 
only a few years before Cavafy’s most conspicuous period of pre- 
occupation with Julian began.?? The subject reflects the poet's 
immersion in ecclesiastical history during the 1890s. Its description 
of the Christian celebration at Antioch after Julian's death 
depends principally upon Theodoret but may also reflect passages 
in Sozomen and Gregory.?? The actual ceremony is imaginary, but 
the spirit of the Antiochene Christians at the time comes through 
memorably and accurately. Of course Jovian himself was to have 
trouble with the Antiochenes just as Julian had, but it was hardly 
to Cavafy's purpose to dwell upon that particular irony. The 
salutation of Jovian with which the poem concludes is unsettling 
for anyone acquainted with the history, and Cavafy certainly was 
acquainted with it. But the historicity of the poem remains intact 
and provides the occasion Cavafy wanted for exalting what really 
obsessed him here, the cross, which is equally important as a symbol 
in another poem from the 1890s, ‘O "TovAiavóg v toi; Mvotnpioic. 
It was not, however, until nine more years had passed after the 
revision of 'O Zraupog that Cavafy could bring himself to publish 
MeyáAr ovvodeia èč iepéov Kal Aaikóv. But it is worth emphasizing 


32. Cf. Savidis in Collected Poems (n. 5 above), p. 424; also “Avéxdota Hoijpata 
(n. 9 above), p. 172. 

33. Theodoret 3.22. Cf. Sozomen 6.4 and Greg. in MPG, XXXV, cols. 708-12, 
all cited by Diana Haas in her note 69. 
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that it appeared in the very same year as another poem on Julian 
and the Antiochenes (no. 9) and preceded it by just a few months. 

The recurrent motifs of the cross and of Antioch lead one to 
observe that all of Cavafy’s Julian poems are restricted to a 
relatively small number of topics from the life of the emperor. No 
less than three pieces (nos. 2, 9, and 12) are explicitly concerned 
with the reaction of the people of Antioch to Julian, and a fourth 
(no. 5) is based on letters written from Antioch. The fact of Julian’s 
death is the basis of three poems (nos. 2, 3, and 11), of which 
two (nos. 2 and 3) depict an immediate response to the news, while 
the third (no. 11), in dating the scene to the first year of Theodosius 
solely by an allusion to the number of years after Julian’s death, 
attempts to suggest how rapidly the emperor’s posturing became 
old fashioned and absurd. Four of the poems are devoted to 
Julian’s childhood (nos. 1, 4, 5, and 7), and a fifth (no. 8) is based 
upon a report from the very first year of the young prince’s public 
career (A.D. 355). Indeed, poem no. 8, with its setting in Gallic 
Vienne, is a reminder that Cavafy nowhere else exploited an 
episode from the six years that Julian spent in Gaul. 

The omission of the crucial years in Gaul, apart from the legend 
about his arrival there, cannot have been due to the poet’s 
ignorance. He was far too avid a reader of Gibbon and Allard, not 
to mention Julian himself. It is understandable that Cavafy might 
not have found inspiration in Julian’s battles against obscure tribes 
and chieftains, but it is not immediately obvious why he took no 
interest in Julian’s dependent relation upon Salutius or in the 
strange episode of the proclamation of Julian as emperor at Paris.?* 
On balance it seems best to assume that the poet had little taste for 
the western ambience of Gaul and preferred to concentrate on 
Julian in a Greek context. But even this hypothesis does not 
explain another notable omission in the work of one who knew the 
history so well. There is nothing in Cavafy about Julian in 
Constantinople during the period after Constantius death and 
before the journey to Antioch. This was undeniably a Greek 
environment, and there were rich materials for Cavafy's genius — 
for example, Julian's ostentatious appearance as a mourner at 


34. For Salutius, cf. G. W. Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (Cambridge, Mass., 
1978), pp. 44-5; for the proclamation at Paris, ibid., pp. 46-54. 
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Constantius’ funeral?? The travesty of justice at the Chalcedon 


trials might also have engaged Cavafy’s muse: after all, even 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who admired Julian, had to admit that 
Justice herself shed tears on that occasion.?® 

With most poets it would not be very profitable to ponder 
historical subjects they choose to omit. But for Cavafy, an 
avowedly historical poet who was obsessed with Julian, it is worth 
taking into account that, in spite of turning to Julian twelve 
times, he concerned himself with a rather small number of topics 
from the range of those that were possible. They are, as has already 
emerged, Julian’s childhood, Julian at Antioch, and Julian’s death. 
The common denominator for every single one of the poems — what 
links the principal motifs together — is Christianity. All of the 
poems, in one way or another, address the issue of Julian’s en- 
counter with the Christians. It seems evident that this was all that 
Cavafy really cared about in Julian’s career. Weaknesses of charac- 
ter which the emperor displayed toward other pagans, as in Paris 
or in Constantinople, held no fascination for him. Similarly the 
dramatic effort which Julian made to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem and the equally dramatic termination of that effort 
amid miraculous balls of flame appear nowhere in Cavafy’s 
oeuvre.?? Christianity was the real obsession. 

The characteristics of Julian which Cavafy chose to underscore 
are hypocrisy (nos. 1, 4, 6, 7) and puritanical intolerance (nos. 5, 
9, 10, 11, 12). The sources provide ample justification for charac- 
terizing the emperor in this way, even if many writers have 
preferred different assessments. Julian was an ascetic who demanded 
strict adherence to the principles of his new pagan church. He 
had learned about church organization from his upbringing as a 
Christian, and it is clear from his writings that he intended to 
surpass the Christians at their own game.”® Meanwhile the 
Christians of Julian's time were, after all, for the most part 
yesterday's pagans. They had not changed their way of life all 


35. See Libanius, Orat. 18.120; Mamertinus, Panegyric 27.5; and Greg. Naz. 
in MPG, XXXV, col. 685. 

36. Amm. Marc. 22.3.7: ipsa mihi videtur flesse Iustitia. 

37. On this affair, Bowersock, op. cit. (n. 34 above), pp. 88—90. 

38. See W. Koch, ‘Comment l'empereur Julien tácha de fonder une église 
paienne', Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, VI (1927) and VII (1928), published 
in four installments. 
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that much.?? At Antioch they went to the theater and the chariot 
races, and they celebrated their festivals as they had before. When 
Julian entered the city he heard the ill omened wailing of the 
festival of Adonis.*? Cavafy understood all this rather better than 
most historians, in part, of course, because Christian Antioch with 
its traditional style of life was the kind of city in which he longed 
to live. He had no problem with the old paganism, robust and 
free (at least in his view). His poem "ovikóv, first composed in 
the same year as ‘O "TovAiavóg v rois Mvotnpio, shows a deep 
feeling for Greek paganism. It was Julian’s anti-Christian paganism 
that Cavafy could not abide. What Cavafy praised in ’Iovıxov he 
could find among the Christians of Antioch. The city was a pro- 
foundly important symbol for him: its people were immoral 
(àvnOwoi), but their life was delectable (évrfóovoc). And they were 
Christian. 

They were also Greek. Cavafy’s IJaAaió0ev éAAnvic, written in 
the year 1927 and therefore right in the midst of his Julian poems, 
provides the appropriate commentary. The city of Antioch is proud 
of its buildings and streets, its kings, its wise men, its merchants. 
But it has far more to be proud of: it is Greek from ancient times, 
nadaidbey éAAgvíc. It has often been observed that the Greekness of 
Cavafy is that of the diaspora — Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
(in imagination) Antioch. Greeks of the mainland have tended to 
admire Julian as their courageous if unsuccessful champion, and on 
the whole they still do. A young Athenian scholar of today, who 
has done considerable research on Julian and will shortly publish 
a book on him, has recently written, 'Kavafy . . . chose to use his 
poetic gift in order to turn his most private predilections into an 
art theory, and in Julian's personality he discovered the great 
negative symbol that would convey to initiates his cult of the 
Beautiful. Identifying with the Antiochenes of the fourth century, 
the twentieth-century Alexandrian despises, almost hates, the 
ascetic emperor for his superior indifference to all that glitters, 
even gold.... Theirs [the Antiochenes’] was certainly not “a 


39. See G. W. Bowersock in Gibbon et Rome à la lumière de l’historiographie 
moderne, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Lausanne, 
XXII (1977), pp. 210-12. 

40. Amm. Marc. 229.15. 
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perfectiy genuine form of Hellenism”, and Julian was not the 
first intellectual to denounce their dpovoía ^! This writer goes on 
to commend the emperor as honest, compassionate, friendly, and 
fond of family life. Cavafy remains the better historian, but the 
issues are as alive now as they were in his day or in Julian’s. 

The Christians of his time could not forgive Julian for arrogating 
Hellenism - Greekness - to the pagan cause. By forbidding 
Christians to teach the great Greek classics he tried to cut them 
off from their crucial heritage. Gregory of Nazianzus was quick 
to protest and as eloquent as always: no one trained in Hellenic 
traditions could be denied being a Greek.*? Cavafy from Alexandria 
must have sensed a kindred spirit in Gregory, the Christian from 
Cappadocia. But the tide was turning. The very word "EAAnv would 
soon be the current word for pagan and would no longer serve 
for 2 Greek. Cavafy, like Gregory, belonged to the far-flung com- 
munity of Greek culture — beyond Greece and embracing Chris- 
tianity. Cavafy was 'EAAQvikóg just as King Antiochus of Com- 
magene in a poem of 1923: “Ynnp£ev čti tò àpiotoy éxeivo, 
"EAAgvikóg ^? 

Permissive Christianity, then, appears to be the fundamental 
interest of Cavafy in handling the various Julian episodes. To be 
a Christian did not preclude being a pagan in the old sense, like 
the young Syrian in Tà éxikívóvva, nor did it preclude a romance 
with a pagan like Myris’ lover. In Antioch Cavafy found the 
resolution of the problem he began to solve in 1911 when he 
started to make his erotic verse public. It was no accident that the 
historical and sensual categories of his oeuvre tended to merge at 
times, as the writer of May 1927 observed; for Cavafy was able to 
interpret his own eroticism in terms of historical examples that 
preserved for him what he probably found more important than 
anything else: his Christianity and his consciousness of being 
Greek. In the Julian poems he struggled for historical accuracy 


41. Polymnia Athanassiadi-Fowden, JTS, XXX (1979), 331-2. 

42. Greg. Naz. in MPG, XXXV, col. 536A-B. The partisan effort to identify 
Hellenism with paganism may well go back to the Neoplatonist teachers Porphyry 
(on whom Cavafy wrote an early poem, now lost [note 10 above]) and Iamblichus. 

43. Malanos reported that Cavafy once said to Stratis Tsirkas, Eiuai x1 éyo 
'EAAQvikóg. IIpoooxn, öxı "EAAnv, oùte 'EAAgvíGov, dada 'EAAgvixóc: T. Malanos, 
Tlepi KaBdgn (Alexandria, 1935), p. 56. On this remark see E. Keeley, op. cit. 
(n. 3 above), p. 111. 
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because it was clearly imperative for him to know that there really 
had been a world that could accommodate a sensualist, both 
Christian and Greek. 
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The Republicanism of Eleftherios 
Venizelos: Ideology or Tactics? 


S. VICTOR PAPACOSMA 


“Venizelos himself is as you know the most orderly and conservative 
of revolutionaries but many of his followers are not.’ This state- 
ment, included in a June 1917 telegram to the Foreign Office by 
Lord Granville, Britain’s diplomatic representative to the Greek 
Provisional Government in Thessaloniki, provides an important 
guide for understanding much of Eleftherios Venizelos’ political 
career. Loyal to the basic principles of turn-of-the-century European 
liberalism, Venizelos nonetheless committed himself to extremist 
initiatives and authoritarian methods on several occasions. And 
despite pressures for more radical action by supporters, Venizelos 
generally tried to contain the extent of his campaigns for political 
change. Bearing these broader points in mind, along with his 
constant attention to Greece’s relations with the European powers, 
it is also possible to understand Venizelos’ attitudes towards the 
establishment of a republic in Greece. His controversial role 
regarding this question, at times seemingly erratic, becomes clearer 
with a close examination of his private statements, many of which 
are recorded in his correspondence with trusted friends and col- 
leagues and in the dispatches of foreign diplomats to whom he 
expressed his thoughts. 

Supporters of a republic in Greece remained few and without 
real influence in the decades prior to World War I. Most Greeks 
apparently conceded the utilitarian function of monarchy in an era 
when republics were generally viewed as radical departures from 
established European practices. A king, it was argued, would 
oversee the normally turbulent political arena and use his dynastic 
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connections to promote Greece’s irredentist program. The military 
revolts of 1843 and 1862 were anti-dynastic outbursts against the 
authoritarian King Othon and not anti-monarchical campaigns.! 
Unlike France, Spain and Portugal, where authoritarian monarchies 
in the nineteenth century provided appropriate breeding ground for 
the growth of republicanism, Greece with its 1864 Constitution 
created and maintained — occasionally with difficulty — liberal 
institutions for that era. The Military League’s coup d’état in 
August 1909, although not specifically directed at King George I, 
must also be classified as anti-dynastic in spirit, because it 
demanded the resignation of Crown Prince Constantine and his 
brother-princes from their privileged ranks in the armed forces. 
Venizelos, in turn, lost his anti-dynastic credentials, acquired for 
his rebellion against Prince George in Crete, after his performance 
as the moderate compromiser in arranging for the Military 
League’s withdrawal from its political role, and then as prime 
minister. 

Following the outbreak of World War I, Venizelos felt compelled 
to alter this political image. While King Constantine I spoke out 
for continued neutrality, Venizelos pressed for Greece’s entry into 
the fighting on the Entente’s side, concurrently charging that 
Constantine exceeded his royal prerogatives in blocking such a 
move and in calling for parliament’s dissolution on two occasions 
in 1915. It would be the tactics of opposition politics to Constantine 
rather than the desire to overthrow the existing constitutional 
system which would drive Venizelos into open rebellion. He con- 
sidered constitutional monarchy an appropriate form of govern- 
ment for Greece. For Venizelos the 1864 Constitution, as revised 
in 1911 under his supervision, was not an illiberal document but an 
abused one — abused by the authoritarian Constantine and his 
political following. The Constitution could serve the nation well 
without Constantinism, and Venizelos therefore proposed the sum- 
moning of a revisionist national assembly after the end of the war 
to define in more precise language the limited powers and preroga- 
tives of Greece’s monarchs. 

In the interim between the founding of his provisional govern- 
ment in Thessaloniki during the early autumn of 1916 and the 


1. In the December 1862 plebiscite to determine a successor to Othon, 


England’s Prince Alfred received 230,016 out of 240,702 votes. Ninety-three 
people voted for a republic. 
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forced dethronement of Constantine by France and Britain in 
June 1917, Venizelos proposed to the Entente a number of 
alternatives to Constantine’s rule. He even suggested the establish- 
ment ofa republic, but primarily as a means to influence the British 
and French to increase their pressure on Constantine to change his 
policies. With no encouragement from Britain, Russia and even 
from republican France, and with only some radicalized officers, 
a handful of politicians and a very small minority of the population 
in favor of a republic, Venizelos would have had to become a 
true revolutionary to fight for the overthrow of monarchical 
institutions,” 

Venizelos returned to Athens in late June 1917, became prime 
minister and brought Greece into the war on the Entente’s side. 
The youthful Alexander’s subsequent performance as a politically 
passive monarch during the next three years seemed to justify 
Venizelos’ earlier decision not to push the issue of a republic.’ 
Discussion about Greece’s political institutions aroused scant 
attention after the summer of 1917. But Greece still remained 
politically divided and, despite the prime minister’s many achieve- 
ments at the Paris Peace Conference, a sizable segment of the 
populace opposed his policies and his martial law administration. 
This bitterness surfaced after the untimely death of Alexander on 
25 October 1920 from a pet monkey’s bite, an event which com- 
plicated the issues associated with the long-delayed elections. 

For the Venizelists and, for that matter, the Entente, the return 
of Constantine was out of the question. Crown Prince George 
was then an equally unattractive choice, while Prince Paul, the 
youngest son, was considered more acceptable. Venizelos once 
again expressed in private his reluctance to push for the establish- 
ment of a republic. Without adequate preparation for republican 


2. For details on Venizelos and the republican question for the 1916-1920 
period, refer to: S. V. Papacosma, ʻO 'EAcv0épio; Bevißelog kai tò Inınua tot 
aßaoilzvrov SnuoKpatixod noArteöuarog (1916-1920). Medetrpata yópco and tov 
Bevilélo kai nv énoxy tov, eds. O. Dimitrakopoulos and T. Veremis (Athens, 
1980), pp. 485-503. 

3. The abbreviation ‘A.E.’ will be used for references to documents in the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, France. Ormesson to 
Leygues, Athens, 9 October 1920, A.E./10, No. 146. The French chargé d’affaires 
in Athens summed up Alexander’s role in 1920: ‘Si jamais la formule “le Roi 
régne et ne gouverne pas” est la circonstance, c’est bien ici actuellement. Je 
dirais méme que “le Roi ne régne pas et ne gouverne pas”; il existe, et c’est son 
seul rôle!” 
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institutions, he reasoned, Greece might fall victim to a succession 
of military pronunciamentos in the pattern of the smaller South 
American republics. Moreover, Greece could not afford to antag- 
onize the Balkan monarchies of Yugoslavia and Romania, whose 
hostility it did not want to arouse. Venizelos also believed that 
with elections imminent he could not declare his intentions to 
establish a republic out of the fear that, with republican sentiment 
being so limited in the country, supporters ofa monarchy, although 
anti-Constantinist, would line up in opposition to his Liberal 
Party. Of the Entente states, France alone would probably support 
a Greek republic, but would be unwilling to aggravate already 
strained relations with Britain over this question. On the other 
hand, the French would not care to see an English prince on the 
Greek throne — nor would the British — although this was 
Venizelos' preference of long standing; he considered a member 
of the British royal family as the prototype for a liberal constitu- 
tional monarch. 

On 26 October, the day following Alexander's death, Venizelos' 
government extended an invitation to Prince Paul to become king. 
Undoubtedly on the advice of his father, Paul responded that he 
would postpone his decision until after the elections. In a move 
perhaps designed to stress the open nature of the forthcoming 
elections, Venizelos announced that the one restriction previously 
imposed on candidates would be removed: they would be free, if 
they wished, to advocate the return of King Constantine. The 
elections of 14 November thus became a contest between Venizelos 
and Constantine and resulted in a dramatic and resounding defeat 
for the Liberal Party. Despite warnings from France and Britain 
that they would look unfavorably upon the return of their former 
adversary, Constantine, the royalists made arrangements for a 
plebiscite on 5 December. 'The plebiscite was little more than a 
farce.” Constantine returned to Greece on 19 December. 

Itis fairly safe to state that had Venizelos advocated establishing 
a republic as an alternative to the Glücksburg dynasty in his 
electoral campaign, the Liberals would still have suffered a defeat 
and perhaps an even greater one. Venizelos understood well that 


4. The abbreviation ‘FO’ will be used for references to documents in the 
Foreign Office Archives of Great Britain found in the Public Record Office, London, 
England. Granville to Curzon, Athens 21 July 1921, FO 371/6096, No. 319, Annual 
Report, 1920, p. 9. 
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of those Greeks critical of the monarchy, most were critical 
because of Constantine and not because they supported a republic. 
As an ideological alternative republicanism was still a relatively 
alien concept for most Greeks, and Venizelos was perceptive 
enough to realize that its abrupt entry into the electoral campaign 
would take votes away from the Liberal party. 

From his self-imposed exile in Western Europe, Venizelos 
watched with concern retrograde developments for Greece, period- 
ically sending advice to friends in Greece and speaking on behalf 
of national interests with European statesmen. He vowed, how- 
ever, never to involve himself again in Greece’s internal politics. 
Disregarding many strategic handicaps and the earlier opposition 
of many of his own supporters, Constantine resumed military 
efforts to control a larger portion of Asia Minor. Diplomatically 
isolated, with no financial backing and flagging morale, the Greeks 
ran into a series of defeats administered by Mustafa Kemal’s Turkish 
nationalists, culminating in the debacle at Smyrna in September 
1922. 

Portions of the battered Greek army regrouped on the islands 
of Chios and Mytilene where Colonels Nicholas Plastiras and 
Stylianos Gonatas proclaimed a ‘revolution’ to save the nation 
from further catastrophe. Constantine, once again discredited, 
departed from Greece on 29 September, leaving his first son to 
reign as George II over a troubled and still divided nation. A 
civilian government without a parliament attempted to cope with 
the outstanding problems of reorganizing the defeated and demoral- 
ized armed forces, providing food and shelter for the thousands 
of refugees from Turkey and resurrecting a shattered economy. 
The ‘Revolutionary Committee’ of five officers, who directed the 
activities of the government, announced on 18 October that the 
regime would be above political parties and would not play a party 
role or that of a faction. The fervent anti-Constantine attitude of 
the officers, however, inevitably drew them into close association 
with opponents of the royalists. And, perhaps more seriously, the 
extraordinary conditions fostered the growth of extremism among 
members of the officer corps, some of whom nurtured political 
ambitions. 

The Revolutionary Committee in one of its first acts telegraphed 
Venizelos, asking him to join Demetrios Caclamanos, Greece’s 
minister to London, in representing Greek diplomatic interests at 
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the forthcoming peace conference. Venizelos responded that he 
would accept the mission but that he would not involve himself 
in internal politics. The laborious sessions of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, in which he participated, began on 20 November 1922 
and ended on 24 July 1923. 

Frenzied emotions in Greece contributed to a military court’s 
decision on 28 November to execute five prominent royalist 
politicians and the army’s commander-in-chief for their purported 
primary roles in bringing on national disaster. Domestic and 
foreign opposition failed to avert the final judgment, and when 
the S. Krokidas ministry resigned on 27 November, not wishing 
to accept responsibility for the final verdict, Colonel Gonatas 
formed a new government composed of officers, politicians and 
civilians sympathetic to the ‘Revolution’. 

Venizelos, sticking to his publicized commitment of not involving 
himself in internal political matters, did not speak out against the 
court-martial proceedings. Telegrams sent to him by foreign 
minister Nicholas Politis remained, according to reports, un- 
answered. Foreign protests and pressure from Britain’s Lord 
Curzon finally influenced Venizelos to send a telegram advising 
against the executions, but it arrived too late. Venizelos’ critics 
maintained that he actively desired the murder of his political 
adversaries. Perhaps all the details will never be known.’ The 
executions were another sordid phase of Greece’s dichasmos; 
extremist elements in the officer corps had exerted their will, and 
Venizelos’ name, justly or unjustly, was linked to this affair by 
his enemies. 

The new Gonatas ministry included members of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee. Colonel Plastiras, remaining outside of the 
cabinet, held the title ‘Chief of the Revolution’, and government 
decrees passed only with his approval. Forced into political and 
social isolation by the hostile national leadership, King George II 
had no power base and assumed a non-political stance as a matter 
of necessity. This government justified the unconstitutional state of 


5. Bentinck to Curzon, Athens, 4 April 1923, FO 371/8832, No. 231, Annual 
Report, 1922, p. 18. This British report stated: ‘There can be no doubt that 
M. Venizelos could have prevented the execution at any time before the civil 
government resigned’. Poincaré to French Delegation in Lausanne, Paris, 29 No- 
vember 1922, A.E./57, Tel. no. 46. Poincaré stated: ‘Je sais d’ailleurs de source 
secrète et sûre que M. Venizelos, contrairement à ses affirmations publiques, avait 
conseillé l'exécution de trois d'entre eux’. 
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affairs in order to restore unity to the divided nation and to main- 
tain Greece on an effective war footing until a peace treaty with 
Turkey was signed. 

The leaders of the dictatorship regularly affirmed their intention 
to restore liberal, parliamentary institutions. The turbulent events 
of the preceding eight years, however, had left Greek politics in a 
confused, constantly polarized condition. The parties in early 1923 
found themselves in a disorganized state and confined in their 
activities by martial law. Consequently, the terms ‘Venizelist’, 
‘republican’, ‘liberal’ and ‘anti-Venizelist’, ‘royalist’, ‘conservative’ 
defied precise definition but designated the individual elements 
composing the political poles. These two general groupings con- 
tained a loose coalition of factions, by no means homogeneous, 
which contested each other for predominance. The so-called 
Venezelists included some republicans in 1923, but many indi- 
viduals in their ranks supported the dynasty while rejecting 
Constantinist policies; and, it might be added, some Liberals 
opposed Venizelos who, although absenting himself from Greece, 
had a considerable influence over his followers. On the other end 
of the political spectrum, their rivals found unity in their loyalty 
to the dynasty or opposition to Venizelists and republicans, but 
otherwise broke down into several identifiable parties. 


It was in this political confusion following the Asia Minor 
disaster that a republic was established. The dogmatic supporters 
of a republic had not increased dramatically even after the resto- 
ration of Constantine late in 1920. Summing up the situation for 
1921, the British minister in Athens reported: ‘All Venizelists are 
anti-Constantine, but about two-thirds of them are Royalists, that 
is to say, that they would favour a Constitutional Monarchy’.® 
Although republicans became more numerous after the fall of 
Constantine, the establishment of a Greek Republic by the early 
spring of 1924 must be seen as a victory by minority interests. 
Venizelos, too, could not help but become involved in the swirl of 
complex events. 

Seven Venizelists had brought the issue of a republic before the 
populace with publication of the “Republican Manifesto’ in two 
newspapers in late February 1922. The seven signers, among whom 


6. Lindley to Curzon, Athens, 10 February 1922, FO 371/7603, No. 80, Annual 
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the socialist Alexander Papanastasiou was the most prominent, 
were arrested, tried in the hostile anti-Venizelist environment of 
Lamia during July and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
Then in mid-October, shortly after the Plastiras-Gonatas ‘Revolu- 
tion’, four prominent Venizelists issued another manifesto in favor 
of a republic, declaring that recent events convinced them that the 
monarchy in Greece would continue to be a source of strife and 
that true constitutional government was not possible in Greece with 
a monarch. The signatories did not contemplate violent action but 
instead sought to educate public opinion in favor of a republic. 
General Panagiotes Danglis, the head of the Liberals during 
Venizelos’ absence abroad, announced that the document did not 
represent the official view of the party, which now accommodated 
both monarchists and republicans.’ 

In the weeks immediately following the evacuation of Asia 
Minor, Venizelos privately expressed his belief that the days of the 
monarchy in Greece were limited. In early October he told France’s 
Raymond Poincaré that he expected that newly crowned King 
George would be forced to abdicate after a constituent assembly 
proclaimed a republic. Later that month Venizelos spoke with 
France’s ambassador to London and stated that although he had 
supported monarchical institutions for so many years, he now con- 
sidered a republic as the preferable system. His earlier conviction, 
that if Greece became a republic it would experience numerous 
military pronunciamentos like the republics of South America, was 
dispelled by his recent visit to that region. There he saw an 
oligarchy, generally white, superimposed upon a population of 
‘race inférieure, négre, indiens ou métis’. The Greek nation, how- 
ever, had the sense and cult of democracy, not only in its ancient 
traditions but also in its modern structure, and was ethnically 
homogeneous. Nevertheless, if in a plebiscite a significant minority, 
such as 30 to 40 per cent, expressed its support for the maintenance 
of the monarchy, the proclamation of a republic should be avoided. 
This sizable opposition meant that in future elections monarchists 
might increase their following so as to overthrow the republic upon 
assuming power.” 
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Venizelos’ prognosis for Greece would shift as more detailed 
information reached him from Athens and as he assessed diplomatic 
conditions in Europe. Reports from friends and associates indicated 
that popular support for a republic was not that widespread. 
Locked in difficult negotiations at Lausanne, Venizelos realized 
that Athens could suffer further penalties for diplomatic isolation 
by alienating Balkan neighbors. He knew, in particular, that 
Romania, whose dynastic connections with Greece had been 
cemented by the recent marriages of George to Romania’s Princess 
Elizabeth and of Romania’s Crown Prince Carol to Greece’s 
Princess Helen, would be offended by the establishment of a 
republic. Greek leaders also seriously considered the possibility of 
joining the Little Entente of Yugoslavia, Romania and Czecho- 
slovakia for reasons of regional security, particularly in the after- 
math of the disastrous war with Turkey. France, naturally sym- 
pathetic to republicanism, nevertheless shunned coming out in 
support of a Greek republic for fear of displeasing its Romanian 
and Yugoslav allies. And, of course, Britain favored the main- 
tenance of monarchy in Greece, even though it had withdrawn its 
minister to Athens as a protest against the execution of ‘the Six’. 
London’s policy actually made the position of George more 
difficult.!? 

Republicans, traditionally few in number and weak as a political 
force, increased after 1916. Many individuals joined republican 
ranks less out of ideological conviction and more out of animosity 
toward Constantine and his family.'! The Liberal Party, long in 
opposition to Constantinism, was the natural seedbed for the 
development of republicanism but was nonetheless divided over 
the question. Many Liberals feared the possibility of an electoral 
loss if they came out for a republic. They also saw King George's 
presence on the throne as perhaps the best guarantee against 
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Constantine’s return. Scars from the November 1920 electoral 
defeat remained to undermine the confidence and unity of the 
Liberals.!? 

In spite of periodic pronouncements that he would never involve 
himself in Greece’s internal politics, Venizelos could not help 
having an important influence — because of his past role as party 
leader and close ties with Liberals in Greece and also because of 
his position as Greece’s chief negotiator in Lausanne. As 1922 
drew to a close, he privately presented his opinion to friends, 
Colonel Plastiras and diplomats that elections should be held as 
soon as conditions permitted and that the Greeks should be 
educated but not coerced into accepting a republic. Free elections 
for a National Assembly and a plebiscite on the question of a 
republic were the only way that the monarchy could be abolished. 
And if the Greeks responded with an overwhelming majority in 
favor of a republic, foreign powers would have to accept this as a 
true expression of the will of the Greek people and could not therefore 
oppose its establishment. These attitudes revealed Venizelos’ con- 
tinued allegiance to the basic principles and methods of Western 
European liberalism. Concurrently, he regularly expressed his 
opposition to any attempt to establish a republic by military ` 
pronunciamento, a move which would be resisted by most Greeks 
and criticized by foreign governments.!? 

In an exchange of letters with Venizelos, Plastiras implied that 
the dictatorship was playing a vital function in critical times and 
should not yield power prematurely. At the same time he recog- 
nized, as did others, the potential instability stemming from the 
impulsive action of strong-willed officers like General Theodore 
Pangalos and Colonel George Kondylis. In late January 1923 
Plastiras paid a quick visit to Lausanne in order to solicit Veni- 
zelos' opinions. On his return to Greek soil Plastiras presented 
the basic positions of the ‘Revolution’ to the press. After the 
signing of peace with Turkey, appropriate procedures for elections 
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would be established. And in a crucial announcement Plastiras 
stated that the ‘Revolution’ was in favor of the present form of 
government, a ‘crowned democracy’, a view shared by Venizelos.'* 
From his position in Lausanne, Venizelos influenced, if not gave 
direction to, the policies of the ‘Revolution’. Plastiras’ statements, 
bearing the mark of Venizelos’ reasoning, were not made to exclude 
the establishment of a republic in the future. They were designed 
to accommodate change within the guidelines of acceptable liberal 
procedures, to promote unity within a divided Liberal Party, to 
restrain radical elements within the officer corps and to avoid 
damaging relations with foreign powers. 

These strategic maneuvers appeared to work, and the issue of a 
republic receded temporarily into the background. In the mean- 
time, the Gonatas ministry, apart from working towards peace in 
Lausanne, tried to cope with outstanding domestic problems, 
but with only limited success. The settlement of thousands of 
refugees and a nearly empty treasury plagued the heavily-taxed 
Greeks. Because of the foreign outcry after the November execu- 
tions, no important European power maintained cordial relations 
with Greece, thereby compounding the nation’s recovery problems; 
Greece desperately needed foreign loans. In spite of these difficulties, 
officers of the ‘Revolution’ refused to yield control prematurely, 
partly in order to prevent the return to power of the royalist 
opposition. Backers of the ‘Revolution’ well appreciated their 
potential to determine the future political composition of the state. 

The political world reflected disarray. While Venizelists grappled 
with the problem of organizing a united front, monarchists faced 
even greater difficulties. The Constantinists had not only lost their 
favored king, first by abdication and then by his death on 11 January 
1923, but also their foremost leaders during the November execu- 
tions. The new king maintained a quiet, unobtrusive life-style, 
avoiding any type of involvement in political issues. General John 
Metaxas, who was Constantine’s pro-German adviser during the 
war and was later exiled to Corsica by the Allies in. 1917, cam- 
paigned to acquire leadership of the divided anti-Venizelist forces. 
In turn, no large party and few politicians demonstrated the 
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capacity to flourish as a popular alternative to the Royalist- 
Venizelist poles which dominated Greek politics. 

Existing conditions seemed to obviate a smooth transition 
from a military-backed dictatorship to a freely-elected civilian 
government. Certain elements of the military conspired with like- 
minded politicians in the ensuing weeks, attempting to dominate 
the development of the post-Plastiras regime. Colonel George 
Kondylis and naval Captain Alexander Hadjikyriakos joined 
Pangalos in the late spring to plot a coup d’état for the establish- 
ment of a republic. With the exception of the small group of 
committed republicans under Alexander Papanastasiou, Pangalos 
failed to acquire the support of any political group for his ambi- 
tious project. Plastiras met secretly with the scheming general in 
Thessaloniki on 26 June, after which the commander-in-chief of 
the army resigned his post on the grounds of poor health; and 
several days later Pangalos announced his intention to leave the 
army in order to enter politics, a career for which he was obviously 
well prepared. In this test of strength, Plastiras’ moderate forces 
had won out against the extremism of Pangalos' clique.!? 

During the same period when measures were being taken against 
Pangalos, Plastiras confided to a British Legation staff member 
that he was a republican, but that he would not be a party to 
forcing a republic on the people against their will. In a later con- 
versation he added that if an election brought General Metaxas, 
the old nemesis of the Venizelists, into power, the ‘Revolution’ 
would refuse to allow him to form a government. When asked if 
this would be a second revolution, Plastiras responded: *No, we 
shall continue this one'. Plastiras thus implied that constitutional 
monarchy could survive in Greece as long as King George did 
not practise his father's methods and former Constantinists did 
not control the government.'® 

The signing of the Treaty of Lausanne on 24 July 1923 allowed 
Greek leaders to devote greater attention to internal matters and 
the elections, whose date had not yet been determined. For the 
king, who maintained a proper distance from party politics, it 
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meant that the status ofthe monarchy would probably be brought 
into question again. The general population, traumatized by years 
of war, defeat, economic hardship and now by the large influx of 
refugees, responded with limited enthusiasm to the prospect of a 
Greek republic. Critics of the monarchy, however, dealt erratically 
with the problem. Zleftheron Vima, the respected organ of moder- 
ate Venizelists, wrote in July that anything along the lines of a 
republican coup was to be deprecated, as it was expected that in 
a few years’ time a republic would be instituted by peaceful 
methods. The leader of the Liberals, General Danglis, responding 
to criticism from the opposition, then remarked that the question 
of the dynasty would not be introduced in the forthcoming 
elections and that the Liberals favored a ‘crowned democracy’. The 
small republican group, led by Papanastasiou, then broke with the 
Liberals. Few in number, Papanastasiou’s republicans appeared 
eager to form a solid front with the Liberals, but the latter in- 
dicated that their differences were too fundamental.'”’ 

In the course of an early August interview in Lausanne with 
George Ventiris of Patris, Venizelos made a statement whose effect 
would be felt in Greece. Repeating his irrevocable decision never 
to return to Greece in order to participate in internal politics, he 
explained that he had frequently been obliged to resort to severe 
measures of repression during the 1917-1920 years and that the 
people had cast him out in the November 1920 elections; it would 
be humiliating to return after such a decision. The Cretan states- 
man then revealed that, contrary to his earlier statements, he did 
not consider Greece unripe for a republic. Perhaps the Greeks 
were unripe for a crowned democracy, a more complicated form 
of government. He did concede that the great majority of Greeks 
objected to a change of government. This publicized declaration 
on the republic surprised many individuals, including his fol- 
lowers.!® Why did he make such a statement at this juncture? One 
can speculate that Venizelos was trying to coordinate the activities 
of the nation’s more progressive forces. The few republicans were 
concentrated in important quarters, linked with the anti-royalist 
camp dominated by Venizelists and prominent in the officer corps. 
Lack of unity during the elections could result in an electoral 
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victory for the royalists. Republicans had already threatened 
several times to establish a republic by force, which, in Venizelos’ 
mind, would create too many internal and foreign complications. 
Venizelos implied that the possibility of a republic in Greece was 
not to be excluded and that it could be worked for by accepted 
parliamentary methods. Liberal forces, those for and against 
constitutional monarchy, could then conceivably unite in the elec- 
tions. Consideration of tactics for gaining political power thus 
dominated Venizelos’ thinking. 

The murder on 27 August of the Italian delegate on the Greco- 
Albanian frontier commission and the resulting complications 
associated with the Italian occupation of Corfu delayed the 
announcement of the scheduled date for elections and compounded 
the nation’s financial headaches. On 12 September the government 
released information on the basic guidelines for the approaching 
elections, which would be for a constituent assembly. Several of the 
specific provisions, conceived by interior minister George Papan- 
dreou, were deliberately designed to benefit the anti-royalist camp. 
In perhaps the most controversial decision, Papandreou designated 
separate electoral districts for the Jews of Thessaloniki and the 
Turks of northern Greece. Both groups had voted royalist in the 
1920 elections, and Papandreou maintained that the Turks, as 
natural enemies of Greek national interests, should not again have 
the opportunity to shift the electoral balance. On 18 October 
official decrees legalized these electoral changes, established 2 De- 
cember as the date for elections, lifted martial law and ended 
censorship with two exceptions: references could not be made 
either to ‘the Six’ or to the late King Constantine.!? 

Alexander Zaimis, associated with the nation’s moderate ele- 
ments, announced on 19 September that he and his followers had 
decided not to participate in the scheduled elections. Along with a 
series of abortive attempts to arrive at a compromise with the 
government on basic policies, Zaimis’ decision was largely based 
on his dissatisfaction with changes in the system of voting. This 
was another setback for those seeking a moderate alternative to 
the polarized factions. 

In late September Colonel Plastiras, suffering from consump- 
tion, was forced to limit his daily activities. His condition worsened 
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in early October and his role as ‘Chief of the Revolution’ was 
assumed by Colonel Gonatas. Many alarming forecasts circulated 
in Athens. One rumor had General Metaxas organizing a counter- 
revolution in case of Plastiras’ death. Another report had General 
Pangalos preparing a coup d’état to establish a republic with 
Colonel Kondylis and Captain Hadjikyriakos at the helm. It was 
also stated that restless officers were inspired by the success of 
General Primo de Rivera’s recent coup in Spain. Apparently, more 
officers now supported a republic, but they were divided between 
those favoring the moderate parliamentary route for its establish- 
ment and those advocating a military coup. Venizelos, in his letters, 
continued to express his opposition to a coup, which would not 
represent the will of the Greek people.?? 

The political climate became even more confused with the out- 
break of a military revolt during the evening of 21-22 October. 
Classified as a counter-revolution, it was organized by elements 
who came, ironically enough, from the less politicized section of 
the armed forces. The proclamation of the rebels called for the 
‘Revolution’ to disband, for the government to resign and for the 
formation of a new government inspiring general confidence. The 
king should exert his constitutional rights and help in the formation 
of the new ministry which would then call for elections as soon 
as possible on the basis of laws in effect prior to the 1922 Revolution. 
The armed forces should not involve themselves in any of these 
activities and should restrict their efforts to the maintenance of 
order and to purely military obligations.?! 

Ofthe three signatories to this proclamation, Generals Leonardo- 
poulos and Gargalides were acknowledged Venizelists, while 
Colonel Ziras was considered as having moderate royalist in- 
clinations. They headed a rebellious coalition of diverse interests. 
For example, Venizelists and apolitical officers backed the move- 
ment out of concern for the overinvolvement of the army in 
politics. Many ofthem also opposed the reckless doings of Pangalos, 
Kondylis and Hadjikyriakos, who worked for the establishment 
of a republic by coup d'état. Royalists naturally joined out of 
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opposition to republican cliques. Metaxas, informed of the planned 
revolt, quickly associated himself with it, seeking to exploit the 
rebellion for the advancement of his own interests. Pangalos, 
Kondylis, Hadjikyriakos and a still ill Plastiras quickly organized 
the government’s forces to suppress the uprising within a week.?? 
Yet that which the counter-revolt tried to check, the establishment 
of a republic, was actually facilitated when the sedition was 
crushed. Moreover, the royalist opposition would be greatly 
weakened, as its most prominent leader, John Metaxas, escaping 
arrest, fled Greece on a Norwegian freighter headed for Italy: 

A contributing factor to the decisive defeat of the counter- 
revolt was the existence of a clandestine Military League. Organized 
in early 1923, its basic mission was to suppress any royalist reaction 
to the 1922 Revolution. In the immediate aftermath of the late 
October revolt, the Military League found it easier to exert 
influence. The leadership ofthe armed forces proceeded to dismiss 
nearly thirteen hundred officers for reasons ranging from royalist 
loyalties to poor professional performance.?? With the ranks thus 
purged of royalist sympathizers, extremist republicans now 
threatened to silence the voices of moderation. 

Despite the absence of concrete evidence, republican officers 
quickly accused King George of having supported the sedition. 
During the evening of 29 October, General Pangalos and his 
cohorts threatened a coup d’état. Leading members of the Liberal 
Party and Plastiras, who was quite ill but nonetheless had returned 
to Athens from his country retreat, argued against rash action. On 
the morning of the 31st Plastiras and Prime Minister Gonatas 
summoned a meeting, attended by about thirty officers and pro- 
minent politicians from the major parties with the exception of 
the disgraced Metaxists. The fanatical advocates of the immediate 
establishment of a republic, Pangalos, Kondylis, Hadjikyriakos 
and Papanastasiou, boycotted the session. The participants con- 
cluded that unless the king could be directly implicated in the 
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counter-revolt, George should be allowed to remain in Greece and 
the constitutional procedures should be adhered to in dealing with 
the question of the monarchy.** 

In response to a telegram from Liberals associated with Eleftheron 
Vima, Venizelos spoke out strongly from Paris against the im- 
mediate proclamation of a republic by force. The people should 
ultimately have the right to voice their opinion freely in the forth- 
coming elections for the National Assembly. Criticizing the rabid 
republicans, he wrote: ‘In seeking to impose their view without 
popular mandate, they become hateful to every Liberal who is a 
real Liberal and not only so by name’. In the face of such 
opposition, Pangalos and his supporters backed off temporarily.?? 

Another crisis followed quickly. On the evening of 1 November, 
a group of republican officers gathered at the home of Captain 
Hadjikyriakos. They decided to send an ultimatum to Colonel 
Gonatas, demanding his resignation as prime minister and threaten- 
ing force if he did not comply. Captain Hadjikyriakos would then 
head a form of dictatorship, call for the departure of the king 
and declare a republic. Plastiras, who in his weakened condition 
had just retired from Athens, returned on the morning of the 2nd. 
He addressed a large meeting of officers, asking if they had 
confidence in him or not. If they did, they should not interfere 
with the government. By receiving their support, Plastiras appeared 
to have checked the overthrow of Gonatas, whom republican 
officers accused of royalist sympathies.?® 

Seeking to reinforce its argument against a coup, the govern- 
ment asked and received permission from the British and French 
Legations to publicize the positions of these two powers on the 
Greek situation as they had been transmitted earlier to the ministry 
of foreign affairs. The British Legation declared that it did not 
wish to intervene in the internal affairs of Greece, but that London 
would be very concerned about a revolutionary movement seeking 
to overthrow the dynasty. The French Legation also expressed its 
desire not to interfere in Greece's internal politics, but it hoped 
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that no revolutionary movements would occur which would further 
aggravate already unstable conditions. In making such a statement, 
France had to take into consideration its extensive interests and 
those of its citizens in Greece. This was, of course, an allusion to 
considerable economic involvement in Greece which would prob- 
ably suffer from the consequences of continued instability at the 
hands of irresponsible officers. The British government was addi- 
tionally anxious about its own financial commitments, expressing 
privately its unwillingness to extend a much-needed loan and also 
its concern about the fate of George II, the cousin of England’s 
George V. The Romanian Legation joined the other nations by 
publishing its dismay at the prospect of a revolutionary change in 
regime which would disturb international relations; Yugoslavia 
followed with a similar statement. The two Balkan states, as 
monarchies, naturally did not care to see the emergence of a 
republic. In sum, the four nations had specific interests in Greece 
which would be threatened by another coup d’état, and Greece 
would only confront problems with foreign nations at a time when 
it could not afford to. These positions and the above-mentioned 
opposition within Greek circles appeared to work, and the extremist 
republicans did not act.?" 

The republicans now called for an immediate plebiscite on the 
question of the monarchy, apparently seeking to take advantage of 
public sentiment after the late October events and rumors of the 
king's reputed involvement in the development of the revolt. In 
their haste for a plebiscite they were perhaps acknowledging the 
prospect of probable defeat if the voting were postponed for 
several months. The convalescent Plastiras wrote Venizelos on 
9 November that he did not know if he could prevent the extremist 
officers from acting before the elections. In all instances Plastiras 
hoped to avoid the use of forceful measures, even though he 
himself believed that the dynasty should be eliminated in the future. 
Its expulsion, however, should be done in a constitutional manner 
in order to avoid internal and foreign complications. Plastiras then 
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called on Venizelos to offer his opinion, which he and the ‘Revolu- 
tion’ were bound to respect, as they had in the past. It was 
obvious that Venizelos’ judgment was quite important for Plastiras 
and his fellow moderates at a time when Greece suffered from a 
dearth of inspired leadership.?? 

On 6 November Venizelos visited Harold Nicolson at the 
Foreign Office in London. During the course of an extensive 
conversation Venizelos stated that since the Metaxists risked 
everything by associating themselves with the counter-revolution, 
the Liberals stood to gain a large majority in the elections. He 
hoped that this majority would be sufficiently great to enable the 
Liberal Party to split into two wings, a right or more conservative 
wing under Andreas Michalakopoulos and a left wing under more 
progressive Liberals. With a sizable majority Michalakopoulos 
could then run the government on the basis of a British-style 
Tory democracy, having the left wing of the party as the official 
opposition. ‘He felt certain that if the Liberal Party, occupying the 
government in its right wing and constituting the opposition in 
its left wing, held power for a series of years, they would be able 
to put an end to civil disorder in Greece, solve the refugee problem, 
and within five years show an upward curve of stability and 
progress’. On the subject of the monarchy, Venizelos remarked 
that he had supported monarchical institutions until King Constan- 
tine authorized the military advance on Ankara with its resulting 
disasters. He now believed that Constantine had irretrievably 
undermined the monarchical theory and that his dynasty, devoid 
of prestige, could not recover its previous position. At the same 
time Venizelos recognized that a majority of the Greek people still 
retained a sentimental affection for the monarchy as an institution. 
Nicolson recorded some of Venizelos’ other thoughts: 


He felt certain that if the elections were free, only a very small majority 
would vote for a republic and he considered that in a country of 
hysterical individualists like Greece, it would be a gratuitous and almost 
fatal mistake to make so great a change in the constitution without a 
crushing majority being registered in its favour. If a republic were 
proclaimed on a slender majority only, it would simply mean the 
creation of a royalist opposition and the return of the monarchy at the 
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next swing of the polls: the dynasty would thereby be rendered an 
item of the party platforms and a perfectly unnecessary element of 
internal discord would be added to the already inflamed party passions 
of Greece. M. Venizelos’ advice, therefore, to his own party would be 
strongly to oppose the institution of a republic even if a small majority 
of the electorate were in its favour. 


Nicolson also noted that Venizelos felt his influence with the 
Liberal Party was unimpaired and that it would do exactly as he 
told them. The British official concluded his report by commenting 
almost skeptically: ‘Perhaps he is correct in this assumption’.?? 

In light of what followed it is apparent that Venizelos’ influence 
indeed was not as thoroughgoing as he believed. The Greek 
political world was too thick with rivalries and pressures during 
these last weeks of 1923. There was also some truth in Papanasta- 
siou’s accusation that Venizelos could not fully appreciate the 
situation in Greece because of his long absence from the country. 
Nevertheless, Venizelos’ political status could not be denied and 
members of the government and republican officers agreed to send 
General Alexander Othonaios to Paris in order to solicit Venizelos’ 
views. Othonaios arrived in the French capital for a three-day 
visit on 10 November, returning to Athens on 16 November with 
a letter from Venizelos which was published in the following day’s 
newspapers. He reiterated many of his earlier arguments against 
a forcible change in regime on the grounds that it would be 
conducted by a revolutionary committee and be criticized both in 
and outside of Greece. Foreign credits, urgently needed, would 
not be forthcoming. Moreover, establishment of a republic under 
such conditions would only be the beginning of a series of political 
movements by the military, which would result in the loss of 
territory won in recent years. He deprecated the division of the 
Liberal Party over the republican issue and urged agreement among 
its factions. They should instead declare their intention to have 
the National Assembly submit the question of a republic to a 
plebiscite. Repeating his publicized comment of August, he believed 
the Greek people ripe for a republic and probably unripe for a 
crowned democracy. He again emphasized that he would not return 
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to Greek politics, but that he reserved the right to express his 
opinions on political questions.?? 

That sections of Venizelos’ long communication to Greece’s 
leaders were ambiguously worded was both a strength and a 
weakness. He succeeded in convincing Othonaios and other in- 
fluential officers that neither a military revolt nor a plebiscite 
before elections should be the route for establishing a republic. As 
a result, Captain Hadjikyriakos, staunch supporter of a coup and 
head of the fleet, resigned under pressure. Venizelos did not 
eliminate a republic from Greece’s future; indeed, he confessed to 
his own republicanism, thereby striving to unify the various Liberal 
factions. After an overwhelming electoral victory the party could 
then divide along the lines described in the Nicolson interview. 
Venizelos was to fail, however, in his objectives. Plastiras, inter- 
preting the Cretan’s intentions in his own way and seeking to 
unite Liberals and republicans under one banner, now insisted that 
the Liberals come out in support of a republic in their electoral 
campaign. But General Danglis, in his capacity as party leader, 
refused to alter his position that the party should not openly 
profess its republicanism. Having seemingly appeased the military 
faction with his letter, Venizelos proceeded to confuse and 
alienate many of his loyal supporters. 

Telegrams rushed back and forth from Athens to Venizelos’ 
apartment at 20 rue Beaujon in Paris. Venizelos replied sharply 
that his message was not intended to tell Liberals to come out for 
a republic in the electoral campaign, insisting that the constitu- 
tional question of regime should be left to a future plebiscite and 
not be mixed up with other issues confronting the nation. He 
stressed that it would be a serious political mistake for the Liberals 
to adopt a republican program in the electoral campaign. In 
terms of strategy, Venizelos wanted the plebiscite to be a free 
expression of the will of the people. If the verdict supported 
monarchy, the Liberals would not be stigmatized by defeat and 
they could therefore maintain themselves in power. Moreover, 
there was concern that many people, prone to vote Liberal but 
sympathetic to monarchy, would vote against the Liberal Party if 
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it advocated a republic. And, in fact, the prime goal, as implied 
in Venizelos’ comments to Nicolson, was that the Liberals should 
come to power with an overwhelming majority.?! 

Instead of uniting Liberals and republicans, the sequence of 
events resulted in growing division within the Venizelist ranks. 
One group remained loyal to General Danglis in refusing to make 
the monarchy an issue in the approaching elections. The other 
faction of Liberals supported the position taken by Papanastasiou’s 
Republican Union. Plastiras, now publicly expressing his support 
for a republic, tried to bring these various factions together. On 
21 November the government published a decree postponing 
elections until 16 December. Although the government had period- 
ically asserted that elections would be perfectly free, Plastiras and 
the Gonatas ministry distributed a circular to provincial prefects 
(who were government appointees) calling upon them to give their 
moral support to republican candidates. Temporarily, Venizelos’ 
influence waned, and some of his former backers levelled mild 
criticism in his direction. Pangalos went so far as to remark that 
it was without precedent in history that a man should try to govern 
a country by means of telegrams.?? 

Othonaios, whose influence in the officer corps had increased 
considerably, assured Plastiras that the army would not impose a 
republic by force. Pangalos and Kondylis, no doubt reluctantly, 
made similar statements. In a 26 November letter to Venizelos, 
however, Othonaios declared that the army and navy could not 
tolerate the continued existence of George’s dynasty. There would 
be no problem if the people voted for a republic. But if they voted 
for a monarchy, it would then be necessary to seek another dynasty 
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— this would probably be the appropriate compromise solution. 
Pangalos uttered similar thoughts to an Englishman, who then 
passed on the information to the British Legation.?? 

After the complete lifting of martial law on 24 November, 
arrangements were made for public meetings. A fairly large crowd 
attended an Athenian demonstration in favor of a republic on 
26 November. One week later, on 2 December, another rally made 
a specific appeal to Venizelos, asking him to return to Greece at 
this crucial hour for the nation. He responded on 6 December 
with a telegram in which he declined the offer. The profound 
distrust which he inspired in the political world made him quite 
unsuitable for the role of pacifier and reconciler. As before, how- 
ever, he was willing to represent Greece abroad in matters of 
foreign policy. He added that if a non-political but judicial council 
of state were formed and if it did not provoke party opposition, 
he would be willing to take part in it for two years. He was opening 
the door for his return.?* 

After some initial hesitation, the government approved a public 
meeting called for 9 December by supporters of the existing 
constitution. Despite the imposition ofsome obstacles by authorities 
(according to a British report), a large crowd assembled. In the 
confusion associated with the crowd’s dispersal, a shot from an 
unknown source was heard. Nervous troops then opened fire on 
the crowd. Eight people died and twenty-six were wounded. In 
great indignation the opposition parties, concluding that fair 
elections were impossible in the prevailing climate and having 
already protested against the electoral system, decided to abstain 
from the elections and told their supporters not to vote the follow- 
ing week. Pangalos and Kondylis, in turn, told the people they 
were absolutely free to vote as they pleased, but added a warning 
that they had better take care not to vote in the wrong sense.?? 

Notwithstanding a general air of nervousness, the 16 December 
elections were conducted without incident. The number of re- 
gistered voters who abstained is calculated at about 30 per cent. 
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The boycott of the elections by opposition parties naturally 
produced an overwhelming victory for the Liberal and Republican 
Union parties. Except for six anti-Venizelist deputies and about 
ninety in Papanastasiou’s Republican Union, however, the results 
were by no means clear as to the exact distribution of seats. 
Venizelists divided into the Constitutional Liberals of Danglis and 
the Republican Liberals of George Roussos, but it was uncertain 
how many belonged to each group. One rough estimate had 
Danglis commanding the support of over 200 deputies out of 398.°° 
Because of the extenuating circumstances surrounding the elections, 
the December voting could not be considered an accurate measure 
of political sentiments in the general population. Coercion had 
been exercised by too many political groups and by the armed 
forces over too long a period of time. And the pattern would 
continue. 

George’s kingship, shaky from its origins, experienced its most 
serious pressures immediately after the election. On the 17th, Prime 
Minister Gonatas sent a letter to the palace stating that the Chief 
of the Revolution and the government, yielding to demands from 
the army and navy and Republican Union Party, had decided that 
since the question of the regime was to be determined in the forth- 
coming Constituent Assembly, it was in the best interests of 
tranquillity that the king should leave Greece as soon as possible. 
This position was in response to a communication from General 
Othonaios, representing the Military League, ordering George’s 
departure. Attempts by direct telegram from George, and also 
through the intermediary role of Romania’s government and 
Queen Marie, to have Venizelos return to Greece failed. In the 
first case, it was claimed that Greek officers held up the telegram’s 
transmission to Paris; in the second, Venizelos declined the offer, 
stating that his role in the present situation would not be received 
well by extremist factions. On 19 December King George and 
Queen Elizabeth left Greece for Romania. There was no alternative 
for the royal pair. Royalist sympathizers had been weeded out of 
the armed forces in the dismissals following the October revolt, 
and royalist parties had neither a voice in the government nor 
any representation in the National Assembly scheduled to be con- 
vened on 2 January. With the departure of the king, Admiral Paul 
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Koundouriotes was appointed regent, a position which he had 
earlier held for several weeks after the death of King Alexander.*? 

Although he had opposed the placing of his name on the electoral 
rolls, Venizelos received the largest number of votes in twenty 
electoral districts. In the post-election confusion, a broad range of 
groups spoke out for his return to help lead Greece towards more 
normal conditions. Zaimis called on Venizelos to help prevent 
civil war. Two hundred seventy-nine deputies of the Constituent 
Assembly placed their signatures on a similar telegram. Colonel 
Plastiras added his name to an appeal which came from the entire 
Greek armed forces, begging him to come to Athens to take charge 
of the situation — even if not in the role of prime minister and 
even if only temporarily. The total impact of the barrage proved 
too strong for Venizelos to ignore. On Christmas day it was 
announced that he would leave his self-imposed exile for Greece 
on the 29th.?® 

Venizelos had occasion to express his thoughts on 23 December 
to Sir Gerald Talbot, an English friend visiting Paris, and on the 
following day to M. de Peretti, a high-ranking member of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He stressed that the strong 
appeals to his patriotism and his natural desire to help Greece 
forced him into deciding to return, but only temporarily, for 
perhaps three or four months. His first task was to dissolve the 
Military League and to have the officers withdraw from politics. 
He would then impress on Liberal Party members that he was 
no longer their leader and that they should nominate a successor; 
Andreas Michalakopoulos and George Kafandaris were the most 
likely candidates. The new party leader would then form a cabinet 
in which he would accept a portfolio temporarily, probably that 
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of minister of foreign affairs. No officers would be included in this 
cabinet, and he would enforce a definite ruling that no army or 
navy officer could participate in politics without first having 
resigned his commission. He recognized that he would probably 
dominate affairs, but he still would not accept the prime minister- 
ship or party leadership. The matter of the future regime of Greece 
could only be determined by the freely-expressed will of the 
people in a plebiscite. He would use every means in his power to 
ensure that this plebiscite should be held in the most scrupulously 
fair manner. In order that the people might have the time to get 
accustomed to normal, freer conditions, voting would not occur 
until two or three months after the abolition of the Military 
League. Again, to assure a fair vote, he planned to call royalist and 
republican leaders together to collaborate with him in producing 
a scheme to guarantee a free plebiscite. Venizelos emphasized that 
if he could not succeed in completely abolishing the Military 
League and the existing military rule in a way that would allow 
the establishment of a proper civil government and the conduct of 
a truly fair plebiscite, he would wash his hands of the whole 
situation and withdraw immediately.” The plan was admirable, 
and Venizelos gave the confident impression that he could carry 
it out. 

On 1 January the ‘Revolution’ formally dissolved itself and the 
government resigned. The following day Colonel Plastiras appeared 
before the Constituent Assembly and in a long speech praised the 
important work done by the ‘Revolution’. Several other politicians 
followed with similar declarations. Venizelos arrived quietly in 
Athens on the evening of the 4th. Although he stayed away from 
the Boule because of lingering fatigue from the journey, he was 
almost unanimously elected president of the Chamber on the Sth. 

Venizelos’ return was outwardly hailed by a cross-section of the 
political world, but only loyal Venizelists and those anti-Venizelists 
who saw the Cretan as a defender of parliamentary procedures 
actually welcomed his presence. The sentiments of the die-hard 
royalists were reflected on the front page of Skrip, an Athenian 
daily, with pictures of King Constantine in his coffin and his 
murdered ministers under the heading ‘His Victims’, and with a 
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further comment that their ghosts would haunt Venizelos during 
his stay in Athens. Papanastasiou’s Republican Union was con- 
cerned that Venizelos might hamper rapid progress towards formal 
establishment of the republic, a sentiment shared by many officers.*° 

On the 7th Venizelos received a member of the British Legation 
and in the course of a long conversation provided an optimistic 
assessment of conditions, although he was suffering from angina 
and was restricted for several days to bed. He expressed his con- 
fident belief that the danger of a republican coup had passed and 
that events would proceed quietly until a plebiscite was held. The 
immediate problem facing politicians was the formation of a 
government, a task made increasingly difficult by the division within 
Venizelos’ party between Constitutional Liberals and Republican 
Liberals. Both groups insisted that the only leader capable of 
uniting them was Venizelos. After Kafandaris and Michalakopoulos 
turned down the offer to form a government, the more conservative 
Liberals refused to accept George Roussos because he was a 
pronounced republican; Roussos, in turn, would not support the 
moderate Danglis. Under considerable pressure Venizelos agreed 
to form a government on 12 January.*! To leave the country at 
this juncture meant that extremist officers would have their way. 
To remain in Greece without assuming the leadership of his party 
and government meant that he would be witness to divisive 
squabbling and continued instability. But by becoming prime 
minister, instead of just providing guidance from the background, 
he could not help but lose some of his prestige by involving 
himself in the very heart of disputes. 

An immediate reward for Venizelos’ prime ministership was the 
restoration of normal diplomatic relations with Great Britain on 
15 January. In general, the problem of constantly negative 
criticism of Greek affairs by Balkan states and European powers 
seemed to die down after the elections and the return of Venizelos 
to Greece; this was largely due to the diminished fear of a military 
coup d’état and the high regard for Venizelos.*? 
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In an attempt to arrange a reconciliation of all parties, Venizelos 
invited twenty-seven of the leading politicians to a meeting on 
19 January; only eleven appeared. A number of those present 
disputed the validity of the December elections, but Venizelos 
then pointed out that the Constituent Assembly could be dissolved 
only by its own act or by revolution. He also pointed out that he 
had promised General Othonaios, representing the Military League, 
that a plebiscite would be held soon, which meant before any new 
election. He then reiterated his opinion that he no longer believed 
the monarchy to be necessary for Greece. The meeting ended with 
no agreement.*? 

Venizelos experienced greatest pressures from Papanastasiou’s 
Republican Union, many of whose members - including its leader — 
had been staunch backers of the Cretan in the past. While 
Venizelos planned to arrange appropriate conditions for a fair 
plebiscite, Papanastasiou called for immediate establishment of a 
republic by a resolution of the Chamber, which would then be 
followed by a plebiscite. Such a procedure, however, departed from 
the position advocated by the large majority of deputies, who as 
candidates supported the plebiscite as the crucial first step towards 
determining the status of the dynasty. Papanastasiou’s insistent 
demand also indicated that he feared most Greeks still favored 
monarchy. 

It was becoming increasingly apparent that Venizelos was unable 
to control events and policies, contrary to what many people had 
hoped and to his own anticipation. His health also complicated the 
situation. After several minor confrontations in the Boule with the 
republicans, a serious incident occurred on 29 January during a 
debate on the government’s proposal to lift censorship for opposi- 
tion newspapers. This measure, opposed by the republicans, 
resulted in a sharp exchange between Papanastasiou and the prime 
minister. While Papanastasiou was responding to a very critical 
comment, Venizelos, feeling ill, had to withdraw from the meeting. 
The Chamber in a vote of confidence passed the bill 208 to 59. 
Doctors attributed Venizelos’ irregular heartbeat to nerves rather 
than to a cardiac condition and suggested rest. Venizelos then 
determined to resign, a decision based less on reasons of health 
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than on the realization that his presence in Greece was insufficient 
to curb the power of the radical republicans.** Although a minority 
in the Chamber, their power was magnified by support from the 
officer corps. This extremist minority was opposing the will of the 
parliamentary majority and with increasing success. 

As a successor Venizelos suggested George Kafandaris, who 
formed a government on 4 February composed of a number of 
ministers from the previous regime. Kafandaris proposed to follow 
the basic guidelines of Venizelos’ policy, particularly his espousal of 
a plebiscite for resolving the dynastic question. The republicans 
continued to insist that this issue had to be settled by the 
Assembly and that the plebiscite should merely ratify this decision. 
A number of republican Liberals were said to be shifting their 
position away from the policy of the Liberal Party, temporarily 
united by Venizelos, towards the views of the Republican Union. 
Rumors of a military coup during the second week of February 
contributed little to prospects for the government’s stability. In the 
meantime, Venizelos, who for reasons of health did not return to 
the Chamber, wrote letters and gave press interviews criticizing 
extremist republicans for their policies, which could lead to 
economic isolation and the prospect of civil war in the future. He 
went so far as to say that the extreme republican leaders were far 
from being imbued with the true republican spirit. What they 
advocated was a dictatorship founded on force and they had no 
more belief in republican principle than they had confidence in the 
people. Venizelos’ former allies rather than his traditional enemies 
now claimed most of his attention. 

The Kafandaris ministry experienced difficulties introducing any 
new business into parliamentary sessions because of the plebiscite — 
its form and date. On 26 February, with the republican motion to 
abolish the dynasty labeled as a vote of confidence, the government 
received a decisive vote in its favor and against the motion, 233 to 
106. The verdict was misleading, however, as the republicans now 
resorted to other tactics to undermine the ministry. Violent 
speeches by Kondylis and Hadjikyriakos preceded their resigna- 
tions as deputies in the Assembly. And on the 27th Papanastasiou 
announced that his party would not participate in parliamentary 
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debate because they saw the government’s policy as dangerous for 
the country.*? 

On 6 March Colonels Voutsinas and Laggouras sought an 
audience with the prime minister, who refused to receive them. 
The purpose of their visit was to impress upon Kafandaris that the 
officers of the Military League — which apparently had not dis- 
banded in January, contrary to what reports had indicated - 
expected the quick ousting of the dynasty as they had demanded 
immediately after the December elections. Republican sentiments 
were too strong in the armed forces, and the League was ready 
to establish a republic by force. Two days later General Papathana- 
siou of the First Army Corps and Captain Demestichas, chief of 
the fleet, visited Admiral Koundouriotes (the regent), Venizelos 
and Kafandaris to state that the officers of the armed forces 
demanded the fall of the dynasty by a vote of the National 
Assembly. The two commanders declared that they were in no 
position to discipline the large mass of officers making these 
demands on the government. Not wishing to submit to these 
pressures and despite his parliamentary majority, Kafandaris 
offered his resignation. Threats from the officers and the tactics of 
republican politicians were perhaps reason enough for resignation. 
Four years later Kafandaris would confess that Venizelos' decision 
to leave Greece, as revealed imletters on 1 and 4 March, left him 
without the necessary support from the nation's most prominent 
politician and forced him to resign. Even earlier, immediately prior 
to the 26 February vote of confidence, Venizelos suggested that in 
order for the Liberals to remain in power, the most important 
priority, it was perhaps better for the ministry to yield to republican 
demands for the Assembly's declaration of a republic prior to a 
plebiscite. Moderate party figures did not concur, and Kafandaris 
retained for the moment his majority in the voting. But news of 
this altered position by Venizelos became known and undermined 
the strength of the government.*° 

Not having accomplished what he had set out to accomplish in 


45. Bentinck to MacDonald, Athens, 9 February 1924, FO 371/9879, No. 101; 
Bentinck to MacDonald, Athens, 23 February 1924, FO 371/9879, No. 136; FO 
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A.E./59, No. 47; Daphnes, op. cit., I, pp. 223-4. 
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late December, Venizelos, tired, ill and disillusioned, left for 
Cannes on 10 March amid a hail of insults from both royalists and 
republicans. Representing the moderate road to implementing 
change in Greece’s political institutions, Venizelos had to yield to 
more radicalized elements. 

Koundouriotes, as regent, now authorized Alexander Papa- 
nastasiou to form a government, which he was able to do on 
12 March. Since Papanastasiou’s parliamentary following con- 
sisted of less than a hundred deputies, he had to rely on the 
support of other factions if the façade of constitutional practices 
was to be maintained. With Kondylis and Hadjikyriakos as 
ministers ofthe army and navy, respectively, it initially seemed that 
Papanastasiou might not follow such a course. He did, however, 
and was to rely on the breakdown of unity within the Liberal Party 
after the events of early March, the death of General Danglis on 
9 March and the departure of Venizelos. After several meetings 
called to formulate a common policy had failed, the Liberals 
divided into three definable factions. George Kafandaris headed 
the Progressive Liberals, a grouping of about 100 deputies, which 
said it would not vote with the Papanastasiou government. 
Themistocles Sophoules, leading about sixty deputies, and Andreas 
Michalakopoulos with about sixty followers agreed to back the 
government in a vote of confidence. 

Meanwhile, Papanastasiou negotiated with the royalist opposi- 
tion not represented in the National Assembly. He sent an emissary 
to Brindisi for a meeting with John Metaxas, who in the course 
of negotiations implied at first that he would not oppose the 
republic if a general amnesty were declared. No formal agreement, 
however, was arranged. Papanastasiou also announced that the 
king would be offered four-fifths of his civil list if he abdicated. 
If the offer were refused, as it was, Papanastasiou could say that 
he had done his best to arrange matters amicably and that the only 
other course, the declaration of a republic by the Assembly, lay 
before him.*’ 

Papanastasiou presented his government to the Chamber on 
24 March and received a vote of confidence, 259 to 3, with 125 
abstentions, most of them from Kafandaris’ following. The next 
day, Greek Independence Day, the Assembly unanimously ap- 
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proved with 283 votes the motion to terminate the dynasty, subject 
to ratification by plebiscite. Again Kafandaris’ party abstained, 
while Michalakopoulos and Sophoules justified their support on 
the grounds that not to back the government would only perpetuate 
internal disorder. This was, of course, a reference to the army’s 
determination to establish the republic. The formal motion, 
besides proclaiming the deposition of the Glücksburg dynasty and 
calling for the establishment of a republic with a parliamentary 
form of government, declared the expropriation of royal property. 
The prime minister also announced an amnesty for all civilians 
condemned or persecuted for political offences and a pardon to 
all officers condemned for participation in the seditious movement 
of October 1923. Those who had been dismissed from posts in the 
public services for similar reasons would be reinstated. The 
plebiscite was scheduled for 13 April. 

Royalists decided to participate in the campaigning associated 
with the plebiscite, and Metaxas, included in the amnesty, returned 
to Greece on 8 April. The republicans, in turn, pursued their 
campaign with far greater energy. The results of the 13 April 
balloting surprised few people and confirmed the decision of the 
Assembly. Official results listed 758,742 votes (69.95 per cent) for 
the republic and 325,322 against (30.05 per cent). There were a 
number of irregularities observed in the government’s efforts to 
produce a favourable verdict. For example, on the eve of the 
plebiscite the police made a number of arrests and then on the day 
of the voting a large number of military patrols prevented the 
possibility of disorder and restricted enthusiasm to supporters of 
the republic. The British minister summed up the situation by 
stating: ‘It is considered that the polling was carried on in a satis- 
factory manner - as far as things go in this part of the world’. 
Even Metaxas conceded that, despite the irregularities, the majority 
for the republic was still too large to be accounted for just because 
of such pressures.*® 

From his new setting in Cannes, Venizelos telegraphed Papa- 
nastasiou, expressing his satisfaction at the large majority for the 
republic. He also called for the reconciliation of the major parties 
as the major guarantee for a return to normal political life — some- 
thing which Greece had not experienced for nearly a decade. This 
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desire for more normal conditions undoubtedly had induced many 
Greeks to vote for the republic. 


Papanastasiou viewed the future with optimism. He had broken 
with the Liberals and struggled hard to establish a republic, 
primarily because as a socialist he saw it as a political advance for 
the nation. Having eliminated the conservative monarchy with its 
authoritarian practices, he argued, the progressive leadership could 
then initiate bold social and economic legislation. In contrast, 
Venizelos’ brand of liberalism did not require a republic. He had 
operated very effectively for several years within the liberal frame- 
work of the 1864 Constitution as it had been revised under his 
supervision in 1911. The political clash with Constantine during 
World War I drove Venizelos into an anti-dynastic direction rather 
than towards espousal of a republic. He was too sensitive to 
pressures from the European powers and, despite accusations to 
the contrary, he was not a bona fide revolutionary. Moreover, 
public backing for a republic was negligible during the war. The 
1922 defeat with its accompanying consequences stimulated the 
growth of supporters for a republic in political and military circles. 
These changed conditions influenced Venizelos to express openly 
his republicanism, albeit in a lukewarm manner. 

Venizelos’ position toward a republic developed in large part 
out of tactical considerations. He deemed it necessary to control 
the radical methods of the rabid republicans, many of whom were 
traditionally linked with his party, and to unify this group with the 
more moderate Liberals. Such a coalition could then minimize the 
influence of the conservative royalist opposition. Consequently, 
many of Venizelos’ public and private statements focused on tactics. 
It was more important that liberal elements defeat the royalists and 
dominate the parliament after election than that a republic be 
established prematurely. He insisted that the Greek people in an 
impartial plebiscite should be the final arbiter of the crucial 
question of a republic. By emphasizing proper parliamentary 
procedures, Venizelos was also acknowledging that forcefully im- 
plementing extensive changes in institutions and political practices 
often produces delayed consequences. The Greeks had reacted to 
his three years of authoritarian rule and dependence on the French 
and British by defeating him at the polls in 1920; similarly, he felt 
that the nation would suffer in the long run if minority interests 
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established a republic by force and before the large majority of 
Greeks was ready to accept it. And in 1923 he knew that many 
who supported a republic did so out of a negative feeling for the 
Glücksburgs and not out of the positive ideological conviction 
that republican institutions would be decidedly better for the nation. 

Divided in their methods and goals, the parties opposing the 
royalists challenged each other and sought, in turn, to use Veni- 
zelos’ prestige for their individual interests. In returning to Greece 
Venizelos underestimated the determination of the republicans to 
overthrow the monarchy and overestimated his own ability to 
succeed as the moderate political compromiser. Notwithstanding 
the wisdom of his public statements, it was hard for Venizelos to 
refurbish his liberal credentials in light of his political activities 
from 1916 to 1920 and the resulting political division in Greece — 
he was unable to bridge the poles he had\helped to create. 

Born thus in troubled times, the Greek Republic survived until 
1935. A number of the reasons for its eventual demise can be 
found in the manipulated circumstances of its creation. After its 
inception Venizelos would become a staunch defender of the 
republic but, as events unfolded, he can be seen as a prophet in his 
earlier criticism of the tactics employed by republican politicians 
and officers in the months prior to March 1924. 


Kent State University 
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The Unpublished Drafts of 
Five Poems on Julian the Apostate 
by C. P. Cavafy 


RENATA LAVAGNINI 


(Commentary translated from the Italian by David Sices) 


The texts which are being published here for the first time* are part 
of a group of drafts conserved in the Cavafy Archive, which George 
Savidis first brought to light; they are poems ‘which Cavafy did 
not have time to finish, and which he was considering with distress 
during the last months of his life. Carefully preserved by the poet 
himself in makeshift dossiers, each with its provisional title and 
the date, they cover the period from 1918 to 1932 and, together 
with the nearly completed drafts of a few already published poems 

. . and of some unpublished but completed poems, offer us a 
unique, unexpected, extremely moving image of the stages of 
Cavafy’s creation’. Among these unfinished poems, which number 
approximately thirty in all, there are five that treat of the emperor 
Julian the Apostate; these are the ones which we are presenting 
here, with the dual aim of making accessible in the future this 
new evidence of Cavafy’s interest in Julian (about which Professor 
Bowersock writes in this same volume), and of offering a sample 
of the complete edition of the drafts, which Professor Savidis has 
authorized me to prepare. 


* Cavafy’s texts are copyrighted by Kyveli A. Singopoulo. 
1. G. P. Savidis, Tò dpyeio K. II. Kaßapn, pià npotn évnpepwtixn ëkôeon 
(Athens, 1964), p. 37. 
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For each work, Cavafy put together a kind of dossier consisting 
of a sheet or strip of paper, or of thin cardboard, folded over 
several times so as to form a makeshift envelope, which was then 
fastened with pins and clips. Into these wrappers was inserted, also 
folded, all the material relating to the poem: one or more drafts, 
each with corrections, substitutions, additions and variants; also 
notes and observations — occasionally entire passages copied from 
works utilized as sources or inspiration. On the outside of this 
‘envelope’ was written the title, followed by a date (month and 
year), evidently the one in which the writing had commenced. The 
autographs are almost always written in pencil, on sheets of 
varying format and quality, often on badly torn scraps of paper, or 
even on the back of printed pages; the inferior quality of the 
materials chosen seems to emphasize the tentativeness of the 
writings. Indeed, although the state of elaboration of these texts 
varies, not one of them is complete. Several of the poems appear 
nearly finished; in other cases, the final form appears still quite 
distant despite an exhaustive series of revisions; in still others, 
finally, we have only the initial stage in the form of notes awaiting 
development. Cavafy’s method was such that we can infer with 
relative ease from the autographs the last (as opposed to the 
‘definitive’) text which the author had reached; it is less easy to 
decipher from under the cancellations the readings which have been 
crossed out, and to reconstruct the series of corrections. 

The condition of the autographs which I have just summarily 
described poses problems of method and of editorial technique 
which will be discussed elsewhere. I will limit myself here to 
indicating the mode of presentation chosen. After lengthy con- 
sideration, I concluded that this mode was the most suitable — on 
the one hand, for making available to readers the faithfully 
transcribed manuscripts in a way that respects the physical 
appearance of the documents, and, on the other hand, for allowing 
readers to profit from a legible text, despite its provisional nature. 
For each poem, the entire relevant dossier is presented first. The 
texts are published exactly as they appear, with the parts cancelled 
out located within double brackets; thus I have interlined or set 
as marginalia whatever is in the manuscript. Whatever cannot be 
represented graphically in the text is described in my notes. An 
edition such as this, which may be called ‘diplomatic’, limits itself 
merely to providing readers with help in deciphering texts which are 
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unclear because of the faded condition of the pencilled script, the 
haste of writing, or the large number of cancellations; it does not 
help them to untangle the snarl of the page, to identify the order 
of the corrections and the drafts — in sum, to retrace the path 
of elaboration. That is attempted in a commentary, included as an 
appendix to each poem, in which we seek to reconstruct the iter 
of the draft on the sole basis of objective data, taking into account 
all the indications, external and internal, which the manuscript pro- 
vides. In a second part, finally, we publish the last text of the poem 
(i.e. the one which results from elimination of all the cancelled 
parts) in a critical edition, reducing our intervention (which con- 
cerns only spelling, punctuation, and possible lapsus calami) to a 
minimum. We have not felt obliged to endow the text thus pre- 
sented with a critical apparatus, since comparison with the diplo- 
matic edition which precedes it will be sufficient in itself to account 
for the choices. However, those alternative variants that survived 
the author's process of eliminations and still awaited his sub- 
sequent choice have been noted here, at the bottom of the page. 

Less patient readers will be tempted to dwell solely on the last 
draft of each poem, since this appears more legible and finished; 
they should bear in mind, however, that even this draft is not the 
definitive end of a poetic search, but only a stage in an elaboration 
which, unfortunately, remained uncompleted. 

The numbering of the manuscripts which is used herein is the 
same as they currently bear in the Archive. For the sake of con- 
venience, however, a new numbering has been assigned to the sheets 
in each folder; in the description of the manuscripts the old 
numbers have been placed in parentheses. All the papers, except 
for those of very small format, always bear marks of the folds 
required to permit their insertion into the ‘envelopes’. A descrip- 
tion is given of these marks only as regards the outer wrapper. 
Unless otherwise specified, the writing is always in pencil. The 
following critical signs are used: 


[aByô] letters cancelled out 
undeciphered letters 


aByô uncertainly deciphered letters 
(aByô) ordinary parentheses and resolution of abbreviations 
— 


replacement of one reading by another (this sign is used 
only in the commentary) 
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AOANAXIOX 
April 1920 


[A] 


Cavafy Archive, F 57, sheets 1-7 

] (sheet 1) Strip of thin cardboard, gray-blue on the outside, 
lighter gray on the inside, 22.2 x 9.5 cm., with two fold marks 
parallel to the shorter sides. Traces of clips. In the central space, 
the title. 


2 r-v (sheets 2-3) Sheet of lined paper, detached from a pad, as 
is shown by traces of perforation on the bottom. 20.2 x 25 cm. 
Writing on both pages; contains the text of the draft. 


3 r-v (sheets 7 and 6) A scrap of white paper, 20.4 x 21 cm.; 
writing in ink. On recto an excerpt in English, in shorthand; on 
verso the relative bibliographic data. 


4 r-v (sheets 5 and 4) A scrap of paper, about 15.7 x 16.2 cm., 
torn on top. It is part (about half) of a fly sheet imprinted with 
the poem Avciov ypauuatikob rápoc. On verso can be read the 
last eight lines of this, crossed out with two long crossed strokes; 
on the bottom, also cancelled, are the words TYIIOTPABEION 
KAXIMATH & IQNA — AAESANAPEIA 1919. In the space 
devoid of printing is an annotation in pencil. On recto immediately 
below the tear, three lines of poetry. 


1 
"A0avácioc 
CAnp(íAioc) '20) 


2r 
Méca cé fápka énávo atóv ueyáAo Neïlo, 
HE dvd TIOTOÜS covtpógovc povayous, 


qvyág Kai tadainwpnpévos ó A0aváciog 

tijv ópÜOrjv riotnv Tnpy — 
— 6 &vaperog, ó eboefirjc, ó [6p0660Ë0ç -] 
npoctóyovtav. Tov katadiokav oi éyOpoi 
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2v 


bnfpyc 
5 Kai Alyn &Aníc [ricav] va occi. 
[Pvaobce] 
"Htav ['Htav] 6 äveuog àvávtiog: 


Kai dtoxoka ñ caOprj Bapka vovg npoywpei 


Lav ételeioce trjv Npocevyn [tov], 
[6 äyıos] 25 a 28 il y a informations 


10  &etpewe tó OAıuuevo Bléuua tov Migne [traitent ] 
andpnoe 
mpdc toúç cvvtpógovc tov—-cKılan,p...] 
[de] St. Athanase. sur 
Blénovraç tó napagevo ueióíaua tovg 


5. in éAnic, the c is traced over other, illegible letters (perhaps 
-óa?) 7. in npoxwpei the final two letters are not clear; 
however the reading npoxwpoöce must be rejected 11. under 
the cancellation, perhaps anopd@vtac or ànópgae The note in 
the margin is written vertically, between lines 8 and 12. 


Oi povayoi, Ev npocebyovtav ékeivoc, 
elyav ovvaıodavdei ti éyivovtav 


15  atnv Meconotauia: oi uovayoi 
ÉYVOpITav 
[aiodavOnkav] nob éxsivy tHY otryur 
tó káÜapua ó 
[6 pañlos] "TovAtavog elyev Ernvedaeı 





[örı eiye aAdafeı 7 Exppacic tov] 


Kai npoycpobos rj Bapka touc ué dvoKodia nodi. 
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3r 


3v 


Ar 


4v 


Ath(anasius) st(ayed) s(o)m(e) ti(me) in Hermopolis and 
Antinoe, preaching | and op(en)I(y) perf(orming) h(is) du(ties), 
as if on an ord(inary) vis(itation) tour; but at | m(id)sum(mer) 
he rec(eived) fr(esh) warning that he was in d(an)g(er), and | 
Theodore ca(me) ag(ain) w(ith) an(o)t(her) abbot to entreat 
h(im) to conceal | h(im)sel(f) in Tabenna. He embarked in a 
cov(ered) boat w(ith) | t(he) 2 monks; but t(he) wind was 
(a)g(ain)s(t) th(em), and it b(e)ca(me) nec(essary) to tow | t(he) 
b(oat) w(ith) painful slowness. Ath(anasius) was for s(o)me 
ti(me) absorbed | in prayer, and did n(ot) obse(rve) t(he) 
f(a)c(es) of h(is) 2 co(mpanions). At length he | turned to 
th(em) and beg(an) ‘If I am killed’ — but | broke off as a 
cur(ious) smile p(a)ss(ed) b(e)tween t(he) 2 monks, who | 
thereupon inf(ormed) h(im) that ev(en) whi(le) he prayed 
they had rec(eived) | a sup(er)nat(ural) intim(ation) that 
Julian was no mo(re). J(ulian) was, in fact, | slain on t(he) 
field of bat(tle) on June 26, 363. 


Mrs. Butcher 
The Story of the Church of Egypt 
Vol. I 
pages, 184, 185. 


ti &yivovrav otnv Mecorotayia. 
'O çañlos ‘Anootatns, Tv otiyunv éxeivn, 
6 qabAoc "Anoctarng, énavoe vá Lei. 





Over the first line, a few traces of writing. 


ZHM(EIRZIE) 
21óv Migne 67 (Zwlouevog 
Kai Ewkparng) Kai 82 (Ocodw@pntoc) 
dev ónápyei rj napáóocig tfj; Butcher. 
’Eav dév ebpedei dAAod, cé kavevav Bio 
tob “Ay. 'A0avacíov, tó noinua ÖEV otéKetal 
Noeußpıos, 29 
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Commentary 

This poem is to be connected with the passage transcribed by 
Cavafy himself, on sheet 3 r-v, from the work of E. L. Butcher, 
The Story of the Church of Egypt, Being an Outline of the History 
of the Egyptians Under Their Successive Masters From the Roman 
Conquest Until Now (London, 1897), volume I, pp. 184-5, which 
is clearly its source. The first draft is contained on sheet 2 r-v; 
the variant written on the recto of sheet 4 must have belonged to 
a rewriting, perhaps of the entire text, only the last part of which 
has survived, as is shown by the tearing of the paper and the traces 
of letters above the first remaining line. It could belong to a stage 
quite close to the first draft, dated April 1920 (although it is written 
on a fly sheet from 1919) or else be contemporary with the note 
written on the verso or even belong to an intermediate stage. The 
note on sheet 4, dated 1929, nine years after the first writing, in 
any case implies a rethinking and the intention of going back over 
the text. This note and the one on sheet 2r show Cavafy’s pre- 
occupation with verifying the episode through his sources, and 
point to one of the reasons why the poem was not completed. 

The earliest draft was written without interruption, following the 
outline of Butcher’s account. Only one of the corrections was 
definitely made during the course of the draft, that on line 9, where 
the verse-line is interrupted and crossed out. All the other inter- 
ventions, above the line, were executed when the poem - or at 
least the line — was already completed. Thus line 4, with the listing 
of Athanasius’s attributes, is added between the lines, in two 
phases: — 6 évdpetoc, 6 edoeßns, 6 ópÜóóoCog — > — 6 Evaperog, ó 
eboeßng, 6 trjv Öp@nv niornv tnpdy — (the latter variant having the 
advantage of avoiding, after two hiatuses, an unpleasant juxtaposi- 
tion of vowels). 

In line 5, it is probably a preoccupation with avoiding the hiatus 
which gives rise to the correction éAzíóa (perhaps already corrected 
in its turn from éAzíg) > éAníg, whereas the substitution of 
ntave > onfjpyeis to be connected with the presence of 7tav at line 6. 
In line 6 the sequence of corrections is: "“Htav > Dvooöce > "Hrav. 
Cavafy goes back to the initial reading, which is more faithful, 
among other things, to the source (‘the wind was against them’). 
For line 7 he marks on the back of the sheet an alternative 
variant, without however reaching a choice: kai npoxwpoöce ý 
Bápka touc; ué óvakoAía noddy instead of Kai óóckoAa fj cadpn 
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Pápka tovc npoxwpei. The other corrections are of lesser importance. 
In line 11 it seems possible to read änopövrag under the cancella- 
tion; if that is so, the correction took place during the drafting, 
at the stage when the poet decided to begin the following verse as 
well with a gerund. The variant crossed out on the verso, ötı elye 
adddée 9) Erppacis twv, must refer to line 12 (which would have 
been lengthened considerably by it; here, once again, Cavafy 
preferred to remain faithful to the source: ‘but broke off as a 
curious smile passed between the two monks’). Finally, the three 
lines on sheet 4r, the only ones surviving from an unsatisfactory 
second draft which we may hypothesize, constitute an alternative 
to the three final verses. 


[B] 


"A0aváciog 


Méca cé Bapka Enavo otóv ueyáAo NeiAo, 

HE dvd HIOTOÙS covtpógouc uovayobc, 

qvyác Kai talamwpnuevog ó 'A0avácioc 

— 6 évápetoc, 6 eboeByc, ó trjv ópÜrjv niotnv ınp@v — 
xpoctóyovtav. Tóv katadiwkav oi &y0poi 

Kai Alyn éAnic bnfjpye vá acci. 

"Hrav ó áveuog &vávtiog: 

Kai skoda ý oabpý Bapka tous npoxcpti. 


Lay Ereleiwoe trjv mpocevyy, 

Eotpewe tó ÜAuuiuévo Béna tov 

mpds TOUS covtpógouc tov — ki ATOPNGE 
BAenovras tó napdéevo petdiapd tovc. 
Oi uovaxoi, Ev® npoctóyovtav ékeivoc, 
elyav ovvaıodavdei ti éyivovtay 

otýv Meoonotayia' oi uovaxoi 
Eyvoopıcav nob Ekeivn THY orıyum 

tó káðappa ó "IovAiavóg elyev éxnvetoel. 


Var. 
Kai npoxwpodce n Bapka tovç ué dvokodia noAAn [v. 8] 
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ti &yivovrav otýv Meoonotayia. 
‘O qabAoc "Anootarns, Tv otıyumv éxeivn, 
6 qabAoc "Anootarns, Enavoes vá Lei (vv. 14-17] 


* * * 


O EIIIXKOIIOX IIHTAZIOE 
May 1920 


[A] 


F 19, sheets 23-27 

1 (sheet 23) Strip of thin gray-blue cardboard cut irregularly, 
about 22 x 12.5 cm., originally folded so as to form a sort of 
envelope, as is shown by a horizontal fold mark about two 
centimetres from the upper border, and another vertical one in the 
middle of the sheet. Traces of rust impressed by clips. In the 
space on the right, the title written in ink. 


2 (sheets 25-24) Sheet of white paper, 20.8 x 26.5 cm., detached 
from a double sheet, as is indicated by the cut on one of the long 
sides. The sheet was in its turn folded in two so as to form a 
leaflet of four pages which are indicated here as a, B, y, 6. Page a 
is written entirely in pencil with corrections in ink; on f, three 
lines in ink; y is blank, and on ô the writing is in the opposite 
direction (from the bottom towards the top) compared with a and f. 
It contains the text of the draft with corrections and variants. 


3 (sheet 23) A scrap of white paper, 10.5 x 15.3 cm., written 
in ink on one side only. It contains a bibliographic indication. 


4 r-v (sheets 26-27) Sheet of lined paper, 20.5 x 25, detached 
from a pad, as is shown by the traces of a perforated tear line. 
Writing in pencil on both sides. Contains an excerpt from J. Bidez, 
La Vie de l Empereur Julien (Paris, 1930). i 


1 
‘O ’Eniokonog 
Ilmyacıog 
(Máiog 1920) 
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2a 
X HÉ ppáceic nANpeIS npogvAdtewmc 
+ 


nepikaÀ À 
EiofjA0av [aux] 
[Eunikav] atv vaó tfj; “A@nvac 


6 Xp(iotiavdc) én(iaxonoc) Igy(ácioc) 


6 Xp(iotiavôc) nyeuoviokoc "IovAıavoc. 
*Extbrtalav ué nó0ov Kai 
[K &BAenav] [ué] otopyýv t aydApatal ] 
foav 
5 [Kati rois &Aeye nó [eu] óuógpovec] 


[Mopar £] 
ÖIOTAKTIKSG, 
öuwsg Zvvouovoave [ué] [dıotayuov, ] 
pé Ünarviyuoûc, ué Adyia Üipopoiueva 
x [a...] 
[yzati bnontebovtay | 6 Évag tov dAAov] 
10 [CI [vq tôxer Kai óév noav] 
[(&AAofuovo a" éxeivov nob npodidovtay, } 
[dev Aavdave ná 6 dAAoc. Ki abxóc ópoíwç] 


ó yevtns Xpliotiavóç) En(ioconog) Ilmy(acıos) 


ô yevtns Xp(iatiavdc) En(iokonog) IImy(acıos) 


4. K Eßlenav ué is cancelled in ink with two distinct strokes; 
the variant above the line EiofjA0av in ink Between 8 and 9 
an x keys into the text the verse written in the top margin; 
another, different, sign, placed at the end of this verse, refers 
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2p 


26 


to the continuation of p.28 9. yrati cancelled in ink as well as 
pencil; illegible addition above the line, also in ink 14. Xp 
retraced over ny 


eee 


O 'Eníckonoc IInyacıog” 


7 
O Naog tfj; “AOnvac”’ 


The text written in ink. 


npiykmny 


+ yiati óév rjcav Beßaıoı 6 Evag yia tóv dAAov 
[(xeivoc] 
[kaí] [Kai ppovrilav] 


Kai avvenðç qofobvcrav va um EKtedodv, 


5 tc Edviciis 


Aatpeiag tóv xauo 
éxbttacav 
GUYKIVNUÉVOI 


[tov x] 


1-4. The writing is lengthwise on the page, perpendicular to 
that on 2a and B. The variant which follows is written obliquely 
in the upper corner of the page, separated from the rest by a 
curved line enclosing it. 6. tóv yapó written lightly above the 
line was probably added after the cancellation of line 9. 
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Ar 


"IovAiavóg 
"Exóooig Teßvep. 
Touos B'. 
ae. 603 


(B. J. Teubneri 
Lipsiae 
1876) 


The text written in ink. 


“I ar(ri)v(a) à Ilion av(ant) midi, à l'h(eu)r(e) où, pleine 
de m(on)d(e), | “la grand’ place de la v(ille) ressemblait à 
une | “ruche bourdonnante. Bientöt, il vit ven(ir) à sa 
rencontre l'év(éque) | “du lieu, un cer(tain) Pégase, qu'on lui 
av(ait) dépeint comme un | “iconoclaste, auteur de dépréda- 
tions et de profanations | “odieuses. Jul(ien) lui décl(ara) 
qu'il ven(ait) vis(iter) les curiosités du | “pays. Ce n'ét(ait) 
qu'un prétexte, car, en réalité, il n'av(ait) | "qu'un désir, 
c'ét(ait) de p(ou)v(oir) vénérer les sanctuaires paiens | “dont 
la v(ille) ét(ait) remplie. De b(on)n(e) gráce, l'év(éque) se 
chargea de | “‘serv(ir) à Jul(ien) de guide, et il lui fit ouv(rir) 
les portes de t(ous) les | “mon(uments) qu'il souhaitait de 
v(oir). | 

“Mais l(ai)ss(ons) Jul(ien) raconter comment l'év(éque) et 
lui | "s'observerent l'un l'autre pend(ant) la prom(enade) 
qu'ils firent | “ensemble, ou plutôt — pour nous exprimer à sa 
man(iére) — écoutons | “ ‘les dires et les faits qui prou(vent) 
que le prêtre chr(etien) n'ign(orait) | “ ‘pas les égards que 
[on] l'on doit aux d(ieux). | 

“<Il se trouve à Ilion — c'est Jul(ien) qui parle — un | 
"*heróon d'Hector --------- jy reconnus une intention | 


3.99» 


" *délicate'." (ano tó yp(ápua) tod "Iov(Aiavob)). | 


“Il est naturel que les tombeaux des héros aient | 
“co(n)ti(nue) à attirer les pélerins du pag(anisme) à une 
époque où, nous | “l’av(ons) vu, la fierté des Hel(lénes) était 
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4v 


de no(u)v(eau) ranimée. | “Ce pieux usage rép(ondait) 
d’ailleurs à un sent(iment) r(e)I(i)gi(eux) qui, | 

vers le méme t(em)ps, favorisait, dans l'Eglise, la | “vénération 
des saints et des martyrs. Il est | piquant de v(oir) ici un 
év(êque) expliquer la dévotion | “‘paienne av(ec) les co(n)si- 
(dérations) mêmes dont allait se servir | “bientôt p(ou)r 
just(i)f(ier) le culte des reliques. | 


“Mais Jul(ien) n'a pas f(n(i) de nous conter les épisodes 
de | “sa curieuse rencontre: | 
‘Que fimes-nous ensuite? poursuit-il. “Allons dis-je | 
vers l'enceinte sacrée d’Athéna Ilienne". Il mit | “ ‘beaucoup 
d’empressement à m’y conduire --------- pi allons 
nous lui en tenir rigueur? (azo | tó yplauua) toö ’Iov(Aıavod). | 


$e 6 


“Aux allures de l'év(éque), Julien) a donc deviné ses | 
“sent(iments): il le suit du regard en lui posant des | 
“questions insidieuses. De son côté, Pég(ase), [intie] | “initie 
sans doute aux secr(ets) des mys(tères), mithriaques | “ou 
autres, était assez prés de Pergame et d'Ephése p(ou)r 
connaitre | “ce que le public ign(orait), et il se montra plein 
de tact, t(ou)t en int(éressant) le prince par la finesse de ses 
réparties," 


pages 101-103 
Paris Bidez 
89, Bd. Raspail "La Vie de l'Empereur Julien" 
Société d'Editions “Les 
Belles Lettres" 
1930 


Commentary 


The subject of the poem is the encounter between the young 


Julian, who was still concealing his apostasy, and the cryptopagan 
bishop Pegasius. This occurred in 354, during a visit by Julian to 
the Troad. Cavafy had at hand the only ancient source for the 
episode, an epistle of Julian's (79 Bidez) for which sheet 3 cites a 
bibliographic reference to the Teubner edition of Hertlein. In 
transcribing the long excerpt (sheet 4r—v) from the Bidez volume, 
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in which the episode is narrated in detail on pp. 102-3, Cavafy 
omits the long passages from Julian’s epistle which the French 
scholar cited, and which the poet knew well, since he had made 
use of them. The presence of the long excerpt is, however, an 
indication of the fact that Cavafy went back over this sketch at 
least ten years after the first draft (1920), even though we cannot 
specify whether a portion of the corrections are to be ascribed to 
this stage. 

The text on sheet 2 may not constitute the first draft, since the 
abbreviations used in lines 2-3 and 13-14 lead us to assume an 
earlier text in which the names might have been written out in full. 
On the other hand, the abbreviations being rather obvious, the 
author could have used them from the beginning. The entire com- 
position is quite tortured. There are corrections surely made during 
the course of composition (lines 6, 10); in addition, there are 
corrective interventions both in ink (lines 4, 9) and pencil made 
when the text was most likely already completed as a whole. But 
let us see about reconstructing the order. In the first draft, lines 1-5 
are written uninterruptedly and almost without second thoughts: 


’Eunijkav otov vaó thc “AOnvac 

6 Xpliotiavóç) én(iokonos) Ilmy(acıos) 
ó Xp(iotiavôc) yeuoviokoc "IovAiavóg. 
K Eßienav ué otopynv t dyddApata. 
Kati toúç heye náx rjoav Öuoppoves 


In this draft, only 7cav in line 5 is written above the line in place 
of another word, crossed out and illegible. The succeeding line, 
which began with MıAoöcav, is immediately interrupted and can- 
celled with a stroke that runs over into the preceding line as well. 
Starting over again on the first four lines, Cavafy now attempts 
another way of expressing the state of mind of the two protagonists: 


ZvvouıAoboave ué ÖloTayuov, 
ué bzaiviyuoUc, ué Adyia Üipgopobueva 
yiati bnontebovrav 6 Evag tóv dAAov 


The following line was begun (urv tóyei Kai rjcav), then immediately 
interrupted and crossed out, then continued: 
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älloiuovo 0’ EKeivov nob npoölidovrav, 

dev AdvOave nid 6 älioç. Ki abtóc époiwc 

6 weotnc Xp(iatiavdc) éx(ioxonoc) Ilnylacıos) 
6 weurns Xp(iotiavdc) my(euoviokoc) 'TovAiavóc. 


This must have been the first draft. It is easy to identify within 
it the two interventions in ink. The first occurs on line 4: K EßAenav 
Hé aropynv v àyáAuata > ’Erütralav ué nó00ov Kai oropyiv vc 
àyáAuata (however, the replacement must not have satisfied the 
author entirely, since he noted an alternative variant of this same 
line on sheet 20: tç &vikfjg Aazpelas tóv xyauó | éxbrtalav 
ovykivmuévoi). The second occurs on line 9, where yzati dnontevovrav 
is corrected to Unontedovrav |... . The added word interlined is 
unfortunately illegible under the subsequent cancellation. It is from 
this particular line, in which the corrections in ink certainly 
precede successive pencilled cancellations, that we conclude that 
the interventions in ink represent an intermediate stage. 

The other pencilled corrections, also executed when the draft was 
completed, are distinguishable by their heavier pressure and cleaner 
tracing; however, this characteristic does not suffice in itself to 
indicate various stages of the writing. To this third phase would 
belong the corrections: line 1 'Euzxav > Eioÿi0ay and otóv 
vad > otdv Aaun(pó) vad — otóv nepikaAAf vad (the word Aaunpo 
was interrupted and crossed out before being written out com- 
pletely). The work on the already tortured central lines is now 
more radical and profound; it is not easy to reconstruct their 
various phases. Line 7 is now corrected: ZvovouiAoócave pé 
óictayuóv > duos avvoulodoave óictaktikóg (obeying a tendency 
to lengthen the verse already evident in the corrections to lines 1 
and 4). The correction also includes cancellation of the full stop 
which closed the sentence in line 4, which is now connected to 
what follows by öuwc. 

Line 9, unsatisfactory even after correction, is cancelled; lines 
11-12 are crossed out with a single wavy line, and replaced by a 
verse line written in the upper margin and keyed into the text by a 
cross. By way of another cross, the continuation can be read on 
the last page of the double sheet (26): the two lines added are 
thus: yiati dev rjoav féfaio: 6 Evag yiá tóv dAAov | Kai ovvenðç 
poßoðvrav vá um èkteĝoðv (a line which is arrived at after several 
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hesitations: Kai > éxeivog > Kai ppôvribav > Kai ovvends qoflobv- 
tav). 

On sheet 26 is noted the word zpiyknw, evidently proposed in 
place of yeuovioxos. The variant might have been suggested by 
a reading of the pages in Bidez; the term prince appears at the 
end of the passage transcribed by Cavafy. 


[B] 
‘O "Eníakonoc Ilnyacıog 


EiofjA0av otôv nepikaAA vaó tig A0nvác 

ó Xpiotiavôc Eniokonog Ilnyacıoz 

6 Xpiotiavds myeuovíokoc "ovAiavóc. 
’Eröttalav ué nó00v Kai atopyrjv T àyäluata: 
Gums cvvoulAo0cave ÔIOTAKTIKÕÇ, 

pé bnaivryuoUc, pé Adyia Öipopodueva 

Hé ppaocız ninpeis npopvidéews, 

yiati dev noav Beßaıoı 6 Evag yiá tóv GAdov 
Kai ovvends Yoßodvrav va uý éxceOo0v, 

Ô yevtns Xpiotiavos énioxonos Ilmyacıos 

6 wedtns Xpiotiavos yeuoviokos ’IovAlavoc. 


Var. 
““O Naóç tfj; AO0gvác" 


npiyeny [vv. 3, 11.) 
thc &Ovikfjc Aatpeiac tov xauo èkúttačav avykivnuévoi[v.4] 
* * * 


H AIAZQZIZ TOY IOYAIANOY 
December 1923 


[A] 


F 19, sheets 16-22 
1 (sheet 16) Strip of gray-blue cardboard, irregularly cut, about 
17 x 31.2 cm. Three equidistant horizontal fold marks, one 
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vertical one, not far from the right-hand margin. In the second 
space from the top, of the four spaces thus formed, the title on 
three lines. Rusty traces of clips and pins. 


2 r-v (sheets 17-18) Sheet of light paper, with the watermark 
CROXLEY CAMBRIC, 20 x 26 cm. The paper is slightly torn at 
the upper right corner and along the central fold, on the same 
side. Writing on both pages. After being written on as a whole page 
on the recto, the sheet was folded in two so as to form a double 
leaflet leaving the recto on the inside. On the first smaller outside 
page thus formed we find written a variant of the title, perpendicu- 
lar to the writing on the recto. 


3 (sheet 21) Four-page folio, white, 15.8 x 24.6 cm. per page, 
with writing only on the first page. Along the horizontal median 
fold-line the paper is torn for three cm., in such a way as to 
reach the writing, too, which however remains decipherable. 


4 r-v (sheets 19-20) A sheet of the same paper and dimensions 
as the preceding, but single. The writing on the verso is spread 
over both halves of the sheet, on one side and the other of the 
median fold line parallel to the shorter sides. The writing on the 
verso is thus arranged perpendicularly to that of the recto. 


5 (sheet 22) Four-page folio, 17.9 x 24 cm. per page, with writing 
only on the first page. 


l 
'H AIAZQZIZ TOY 
"IOYAIANOY 
(Aexéufipioc 23) 


2r 
napáóocov tob "Inooö iepeig 


[’Orav uaivóuevoi oi otparidtai oxdtwaav 
toúç ovyyeveic Tod Kwvotavtivov’ Kai tedevtaiwc 


Éntnoav vá okotwaovv Kai tá óvó uIKpa naldid 
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2v 


tod Kaícapoc ’IovAlov Kwvotavtiov 


5 106 &va ócócka Eröv, tó dAdo Een 
oi nAnpeıg ebonAayvíag 
oi Xpiotiavoi iepeig [Eppıdav Kal Eneußfikav] 
Éppi£av, K[ai] &yaváxtgoav xi [éneufijkav] t äprnaëav 
Kai tá Écalcav ató dcvAov xijg éxxAnoias [,] 


I. ]tóv dwdexaétn l'áAAov, kaí tóv ééaétn TovAiavóv.] 


Ilinv 
II [Ops pac] érifáAAetat va nobuev 6t1 


10 elva: ypictiavikfic nnyñc nAnpogopia. 


Ma óióAov Anidavov vá elv àAnOiwóv. 
[rapagevov] rapdôoËov 
Tinore tó [napdéevov] iotopixds [dev napovanaßeı:] 

: tod Xpioto iepeic 
dev napovandLeı: Ja...) [...]) [ipei] — [OraocoCoveec] 
[roi ’mooö iepeis[owLovres]] Xpioriavonaıda [ . ] [060a] 
diacwlovtec àwa [1 ra sölovres 
[(navrws ó "Apedovcag ovvetédecey). ] 


The Roman numeral II written slantwise in a larger character 
in the left-hand margin. Lines 1-8 crossed out with two 
crossed diagonal lines 3. in naióiá n traced over II 6. ev- 
traced over other, illegible letters 6-7. in the interlineation, 
the second Kai is written over «’ 8. at the beginning of the 
verse an illegible letter, crossed out 13. after the final -a of 
Xpiotiavénaida an undecipherable mark, crossed out In the 
variant between 13 and 14, after diacw@lovtes à0wa a long 
horizontal stroke subsequently crossed by a wavy cancellation 
line 


[Av elvai GAnOivoe — tote ki abro 


qiAócoge a£yovate “ÈY Q, v... 7] 
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‘H didawaic tob IdAAov Kai tob ’IovAlavoö 





'H Aidowoic tév Mikpóv 





Ilaióícov toi IovAlov Kwvotavtiov 





Verses 1-2 crossed out with a single, large, wavy line 2. after 
the two words, which cannot be read with certainty, three dots 
(ellipsis) The first variant of the title is underlined with a 
wavy line The second variant is written on the lower part of 
the sheet, perpendicular to the rest. 


10 


['Otav uaivópevo:i oi otpatidtat oKöTwoav 


toc ovyyeveis tod anodavovrog Kwvotavtivov: 
[yópevav] 
ov KIvöbvevoav 
Kai, tedevtaiov, [Crfv[m ]oav oi aAıınpıoı] 
tá Óvó uuxpà nadia Tod Kaicapoc 

[yıa vá] [va Bpobv ta Óvó pixpd naióiá Tod Kaícapoc] 

"TovAiov — 10 Eva d@deKa 
[ JovAíov] Kovoravriov [yıa vá okotwoovve xi abtá, ] 


[oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic] 

— oi Xp(totiavoi) iepeic, ol edonkaxvoı 
étov, tó dAdo Ein [- yiá vá Ta okotwaoovve ki abtá,] 
[oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic, oi edonkaxvor] 

&ppicav ki Ayavarıncav Kai T ápracav, 


Kai ta Eawaav até davAAov tic éxkAnaias, 


tov dwdexaéty l'áAAov, kaí tov ééaétn IovAiavóv.] 


The entire text cancelled with two slanting, crossed strokes. 
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4r 


4v a 


[£gpi£av x1 ayavarıncav 
[Kai] x’ &bpevrec tóv &£aetfj TovAiavóv 


tóv Ödieowoav até doviov tic éxkAnoías ] 


[Entoöcav oi aArınpıoı 


5 td dvd uikpá naidid Tod Kaïoapos] 


[40da Xpiotiavonaôa |, ] diacwlovtec] 


Znueiwox. 
‘O Allard phe? uóvov 


yiá tov "IovAiavóv 
Each of the three variants, separated from each other by a 
pencil stroke, is cancelled with two slanting, crossed lines 


3. In diéowoay, ĝi- is added above the line 6. after Xpiotiavó- 
zaióa an illegible letter, crossed out 


Oration IV, 


Sur le D(ieu) Soleil), 2 


“Ann óé &éatco toO 
OKOÔTOUG ékeivoo 


3. in Arf, -n rewritten over -€ 
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4v f 
II Diosc. ] 


"Av elvai dAndıvo — [tote] [Ki abtd] 
6 noÀÛs giAócogoc 
[dpaye 0dAeye 6 Dildoopos] 


[.A45yovotoc] 
Abyovatoc Kai a’ abro vá &éppate 
to “Ann dé Eotw 100 okótovç Ekeivov” ; 


1. the illegible letters written in the extreme right-hand margin 
are crossed out with a tangled mass of pencil strokes 2. In 
Oäleye, -A- rewritten perhaps over -0-. The Roman numeral II 
written slantwise in the left-hand margin. 


“Otay uaivóuevoi okótoav oi otpatidtai 


tov avyyeveig tod anodavovros Kwvoravrivov' 
ppıkın 
Kal tedevtaioc Kivdbvevev an’ nv [napapopav] 
wc Kai 
zapagopá tcv À TÔ uIKpo naidi — En xpov® — 


5 cob Kaicapog ‘lovliov Kwvotavtiov 
oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic, oi ebonAayvor, 
tó Bpfjkav Kai [otov] [otd] tó nýyave ató davAov [tig 
ëkkÂnoiac.] 
tfj; éxxdAnoiac. Ere? 
[ Eker] tóv dieowoav tov é€aeth IovAiavóv. 
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A very large Roman numeral I written in the upper margin, 
to the right. 


Commentary 

The subject of the poem is an episode from Julian’s childhood, 
related by Allard: in 337, after the death of Emperor Constantine, 
Julian and his older brother Gallus escaped the massacre (in which 
several members of the imperial family are said to have perished) 
thanks to their uncle Constantius, who protected them against the 
fury of the soldiers. ‘Mais cette protection n’aurait peut-être pas 
suffi à les sauver: d’après le même récit, des hommes dévoués enle- 
vèrent secrètement Julien. Saint Grégoire cite parmi eux Marc, 
évêque d’Aréthuse: il résulte d’un autre document que des prêtres 
chrétiens prirent part à ce sauvetage: c’est dans une église, près 
d’un autel, que l'enfant fut conduit’? Cavafy had direct knowl- 
edge of the relevant passage of Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. IV 21; 
it would have been more difficult for him to come across the other 
source, the Passio S. Basilii Ancyrani, in Th. Ruinart, Acta 
Primorum Martyrum, Paris 1589, p. 655), and he tried to connect 
the episode with a declaration of Julian’s relating to his past as a 
Christian: dAla ti cabra. Eyo mu, ueibo Éycov eineiv, ei gpâoau 
óc Eppovovv ta tyvixadta nepi Dev; AnOn 6& Eotw Tod okótouc 
éxeivov (Jul. Or. IV, 1). Cavafy thought at first that the rescue 
must have involved both of the brothers, perhaps induced by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, loc. cit.: owdeig ye abv t) àdelgD owrnpiav 
dniatov Kai napado£ov. The drafts on sheets 2r and 3 and the two 
variants of the title on sheet 2v adhere to this version, while a later 
rethinking (cf. the note on sheet 4r: 6 Allard pef uóvov yiá tóv 
"IovAiavóv) induces him to rewrite part of the text (sheet 5) and 
the title (sheet 1). 

Sheet 2r contains a first version of the poem. By means of the 
corrections, its earliest stage can be reconstructed: 


“Otay uaivóuevot oi oxpatidital OKÖTWOAV 

tous ovyyeveis tod Kovatavtívov: Kal teAeotakog 
Éntnoav vá oxotwaovy Kal Ta vó uikpá Taldıd 
tod Kaicapog "IovAíoo Kwvatavtiov 

tó Eva Öwöera ETHV, TO GAdo EEN 


2. P. Allard, Julien I’ Apostat, Y (Paris, 1902), pp. 263-4. 
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oi Xpiotiavoi iepeig Eppitay Kai Ensußiikav 
Kai tá Eowoav otó dovdov tic éxKAnaiac, 
tóv dwmdexaétyn I'éAAov, kaí tóv é€aétn Iovlavôv. 


"Ouwsg uüg éniBdaddetai va noöuev 6t1 

elvai xyplotiavikhs mnyyc nAnpogopia. 

Ma di0Aov anidavov va clv’ aAndıvov. 

Tinote tó napa&evov iatopikóg dev napovanaßeı: 

tod ’Inooö iepeic owlovres Xpiortiavonaıda à0da 

(xavtws 6 ‘Apeloboag ovvetélecev). 
Since none of the corrections clearly comes as an interruption of 
the course of writing, it may be presumed that this first draft 
occurred without any break. The corrections, in that case, are made 
on a more or less finished text. The first intervention is in line 6: 
the second hemistich (Eppıdav Kai Eneußfjkav > oi nAnpeıs sbonda- 
yviac) is modified and a new line is inserted between the lines below 
it. The added line undergoes corrections in its turn: égpicav Kai 
ayavarınoav, K Eneußfkav > Eppıdav, K’ àyavákigoav, Kai Tt 
dpnacav. The two lines which followed remain unchanged. 

In the second strophe - separated from the first in the manuscript 
by two small vertical parallel strokes — there is a correction in 
the first line: "Ojcoc uäç > IIAnv. In the last three lines, the correc- 
tions overlap and it is difficult to unravel their sequence; we can 
propose here a reconstruction of them which is only hypothetical 
and approximate. In line 12, napa&evov is crossed out and at first 
replaced once again by rapdéevoy and then by zapáóocov (the 
substitution is due perhaps to the source, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
loc. cit.). Here, too, as in line 9, we are dealing with an isolated 
correction (i.e. not correlated with others) which might have been 
executed at any stage. Line 13 almost certainly goes through an 
intermediate stage, and first becomes tod ‘Inooù iepeïg Xpiotiavó- 
raıda diacwlovtec. Following that, the author decides on a more 
radical transformation, an out-and-out reformulation of the three 
lines. He moves the verb (dev rapovaiätei) from line 12 to the 
following line, replacing the first hemistich, now crossed out. The 
sentence is thus reformulated as follows: 


Tinote tó napáóoCov iotopikas 
dev napovoidlel: a... 
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The word under the cancellation is indecipherable: it could be 
read a9&a. But Cavafy does not continue; he strikes out the last 
word and replaces it. Here, too, the writing is illegible: perhaps 
tob ’Inooö ispeic, replaced by tod Xpiotod iepeic. It is more difficult 
to identify the order of the following corrections. The line, having 
become excessively long, is now divided by Cavafy in two. He 
rewrites the words åĝða and diacwCovtec below the line, and 
indicates with a pencil that the word Xpiotiavénaida was to be 
understood as repeated. The inserted line thus becomes dda 
Xpiotiavénaida diaowCovtec. Then it is corrected to: diaowCovtec 
aaa Xpiotiavônaôa. The last line is crossed out. The location of 
the corrections is such that other reconstructions would be possible, 
but it would be lengthy, and perhaps futile, to discuss them here. 
In the upper margin Cavafy indicates, as a memorandum, two 
variants (of which the first is then in fact transcribed in the text): 
zapáóocov and toð ’Inooö iepeic. 

We transcribe here the final text of this first version, although 
the possibility still remains that the last two lines were divided 
differently. 


“Otay uarvôuevor oi otpatidtar okótwoav 

tovg ovyyeveis Tod Kwvotavtivov' Kai TEAEDTAIWG 
Enrnoav vá okotwoovy Kal tá dvd uikpá naióiá 
tod Kaícapoc "IovAíou Kwvotavtiov 

TÓ Eva ócócka Er@v, TO ÄAAo Een 

oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic, oi nAnpeıg cbonAayvíag 
Eppıcav,.K’ Ayavakıncav Kai T dpracav 

Kai ta Eawaay até davAov tfj; éxkAnaiacg 

tov dwdexaétn IaAAov, kaí tov é€aéty "lovAiavóv. 


TT Any éipdddetat vá noöuev 61 

elvai ypiotiavikys rnyñs nAnpogopia. 
Ma óióAov Anidavov vá elv àAgOiwóv. 
Tinote tó napáóocov iatopikó 

dev napovondkeı: Tod Xpiotoi iepeig 
diacwvres à0da Xpiotiavonaôa. 


On the verso of the same sheet 2 is written the draft of two lines 
of poetry (which will reappear, modified, on sheet 4v); these were 
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most likely the initial nucleus of a third strophe. The words in 
quotation marks, undeciphered, must have belonged to a quotation 
from Julian’s writings. Written below was the provisional title of 
the draft: ‘H didowaic tod l'éllov Kai tod "IovAiavob. The text is 
located right along the horizontal fold line of the sheet, which 
therefore occurred subsequently. On the sheet folded in two, so as 
to leave the recto inside, Cavafy then wrote another variant of the 
title: ‘H Aidowoi tõv Mikpóv Iladiwv vob ‘lovliov Kwvatavtiov. 

The poet decided, however, to go back over this first draft. 
Cancelling out with two long, oblique lines the first strophe of 
sheet 2r, he rewrote it, with modifications, on sheet 3; and this time 
the hesitations and second thoughts appear already during the 
writing, bringing about a change in its course. The first line is 
recopied without alteration; the second is modified for the better. 
These lines, and the following one, appear to have been written 
without pause: 


"Ocav uaivóyevoi oi otpatidtar oxdtw@aayv 
Tous avyyeveic Tod anodavovros Kovotavtivov: 
Kai, tedevtaiov, Cntnoav oi aAıınpıoı 

yıa vá 


Here the writing is interrupted; but the obstacle is quickly over- 
come, and it continues: 


vá Bpobv ta dvd pixpa naióiá Tod Kaioapoc 
"IovÀíou Kwvaravriov yiá vá GKOTOGOLVE ki abtá, 
oi Xpiotiavoi iepei 


From this point on, the author gives up the idea of completing the 
sentence — mention of the two brothers' ages, which had to be 
inserted first, was in fact lacking — and he goes back over all he 
has already written in order to change it. In line 3 we have the 
substitute variant C#tycGav > Cytoicav > yüpevav. The continuation 
is almost entirely rewritten between the lines, and therefore the 
verses from 3 to the end of the strophe are now to be read: 


kai, teAevralov, yópevav oi AArınpıoı 
tá dvd pixpa naidia Tod Kaicapoc 
"IovAíoo Kwvotavtiov — TO Eva Öwöeka 
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ét@v, 10 dAAo Ein — yid vá Ta GKOTHOOLVE KI abtá, 
oi Xpiatiavoi iepeic, oi edonkaxvoı, 

&ppicav, xi àyaváktgoav, kalt’ ápnacav, 

Kai ta Eowoav até dcvAAov tfj; éxKdAnaias 

tóv dwdexaétn I'áAAov, kaí tov ééaétn "ovAiavóv. 


Here, it is clear that the last three lines are identical with the 
corresponding ones on sheet 2r. But the first part of the strophe 
had taken shape in too prolix and laborious a fashion; thus with 
a few new touches, modifying the second hemistich of line 3 
(yópevav oi äkıınpıoı > Kivôbvevaav) and of line 7 (- yıa vá tá 
GKO0TO)0OUVE KI abta — > oi Xpiotiavoi ispeic, oi edonkaxvoı), and 
striking out line 8, Cavafy finally arrives at a form which is 
satisfactory, at least for the moment. We transcribe here the final 
text of sheet 3r: 


"Orav uaivógevoi oi otpatidtai GKÖTWOAV 

tog ovyyeveic tod anodavovrog Kwvotavtivor: 

Kal, TEAEUTAÏOV, kívóvvevcav 

tá vó yuxpà naióiá Tod Kaicapoc 

’loviiov Kwvotavtiov — tó Eva ócócka 

&tov, TO dAdo En — oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic, oi edonAaxvoı, 
&ppicav Kı Ayavakınaoav Kalt’ ápnacav, 

kaí tá Eowoav até dovAAov tic ékicAgoíac, 

tóv dwdexaétn L'áAAov, kaí tóv é€aétn ’IovAlavov. 


The laborious iter of the poem was not, however, finished. On 
a sheet (sheet 4) of the same paper as the preceding one (and 
hence at a moment not too far removed) Cavafy transcribes three 
variants, one following the other and separated by a pencil-stroke. 
All the variants are crossed out with two diagonal crossed lines, 
a sign that they were used or discarded; only the note on Allard 
and his version of the events remains uncancelled. Indeed, the 
reading of Allard must have intervened between the preceding 
sheets and these variants, since the first of them modifies the text 
already written, relating the events to Julian alone. It repeats, 
modifying them by removing the mention of Gallus, the final verses 
of the first strophe, which had passed intact through sheets 2r and 
sheet 3. The second variant reproduces an intermediate stage of 
sheet 3, before the final correction, when ¢ýtyoav was revised to 
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Cgcobcav. In fact, the variant might have been noted here, before 
being inserted into the text on sheet 3 (where it would have been 
modified again with the substitution Cytodcav  yópevav and with 
the more radical correction xivóbvevoav). Finally, the third variant, 
à0Àa Xpictiavónaióa diacdCovtes, refers to the last line of the 
poem's second strophe: it had been first applied, then rejected, on 
sheet 2r, whose final reading is, if we have read correctly, 
óiacQCovtec Ada. Xpiotiavónaióa. 

In sum, while the first variant and the note foreshadow the 
substantive reworking which we will have on sheet 5 with the 
elimination of mention of Gallus, the second and third variants are 
to be placed among the various phases of correction of sheet 3 and 
sheet 2r. It can be inferred that Cavafy had continued to improve 
the text of sheet 3 (first strophe) and sheet 2r (second strophe, which 
had remained uncancelled), writing the three respective variants in 
their proper sequence on sheet 4r, so that he could use them 
possibly later on by inserting them into the text, even when he was 
no longer sure of the real historical basis of the contents. 

On the verso of sheet 4 Cavafy again takes up the two lines 
which he had already sketched on sheet 2v, inserting an entire 
quotation from Julian, the bibliographical reference for which is 
written on the left-hand side of the same page. The first draft was 
quite close to that of sheet 2v: 


"Av elvai GAnOive Tote Kı abtó 
dpaye Oddeye 6 pldoopos 
Abyovatoc 


After the second and third lines are crossed out, the first line 
undergoes changes which are not all identifiable as to sequence, 
although it seems clear which is the final text. 

Finally, on sheet 5, the reformulation of the first strophe (which 
was obviously preceded by the cancellation of sheet 3 by means of 
two diagonal lines) contains very few corrections, all quite clear. 
These are rather retouches to a draft executed without interruption. 
In line 3, the substitution zapagopáv > gpixty is already carried out 
before the following line is continued. On the other hand, we may 
characterize as secondary interventions those in line 4, tó pixpo 
naGióí — c Kal tó pikpó nai, and in lines 7-8: ató dovAov tS 
éxkdnaiac > otó doviov | tfj; ëkkAnoiac. In the upper right of this 
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sheet the Roman numeral I is inserted to indicate that this was 
to be considered the first part of the poem, whereas the numeral II 
is put before the second strophe of sheet 2r, and another identical 
one before the three lines on sheet 4v. It is clear that we are 
dealing with a later arrangement of the material which has survived 
all the labour of correction and reworking, and which nevertheless 
leaves in doubt whether the two parts both marked with the 
number II, perhaps through an oversight, must be mutually 
exclusive or, as is more likely, follow one after the other. In 
publishing the final draft we have accepted this second hypothesis. 


[B] 
“H óiáaccig tob "ovAia vob 


“Otav uaivóuevot akótooav oi oTpati@tal 

tows ovyyeveis Tod anoBavovtoc Kwvotavtivov’ 

Kai tedevtaims KIVOUVELEV an’ TV pIKtH 

napagopa tov DS Kai tó uikpó naióí — &n XPOV® — 

tod Kaicapos ’IovAiov Kwvotavtiov, 

oi Xpiotiavoi iepeic, oi edonkaxvoı, 

tó fipfjkav kaí tó nýyave 0T0 Goviov 

tic ékkAgoíac. Exe? tóv dieowoav tóv éčaetň IovAiavóv. 


Ilinv EnıßaAleraı va noöuev ott 

elvai ypiotiavikhc xnyñs mAnpogopia. 
Ma óióAov änidavov vá elv aAndıvov. 
Tinote tó napáóocov iotopikös 

dev napovoidber: Tod Xpıoroö iepeic 
diacwCovtes à0da Xpıoriavoralda. 


"Av elvai dAnOıvo dpaye 6 nodtc qiAócogoc 
Aöyovorog Kal o’ abto va E&£ppale 


fa 


tó “‘Anôn óé Eatw TOÖ axótovg Exeivov”; 


* * * 
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HUNC DEORUM TEMPLIS 
March 1926 


[A] 


F 18, sheets 21-22 

1 (sheet 21) White sheet, 15.8 x 24.6 cm. Two fold marks 
horizontally and two vertically. Traces of clips. In the central 
space, the title. 


2 (sheet 22) A fly sheet imprinted with the poem ‘Hpwônç 
"Attixóg.. On the bottom the indication TYIIOTPA®BEION 
KAZIMATH & IQNA - AAESANAPEIA 1919; at the top the 
page number 2. The draft is written on the back of the leaflet. The 
writing first fills in the lower half of the sheet, and is then 
continued on the upper half. 


HUNC DEORUM 
TEMPLIS 
(Maptioc 1926) 


— Önwg taipiale — ué ddbvyv 
Ñ LÉ xapav, yepóvticca anaicia; 
[- oc 0élo va tó [&AníCo]] 
[-] os 0éAc va tó bno0éto [-] 7, [-] vacan! [-] 
5 pé xapav 
Hunc deorum templis reparaturum 
Kpvpn 
l'epóvtivva tupAn Hoovy , viri N 


ñ rjcovv ypictiavij; Tov Adyov cov 
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nod Byijike aAnOivds — noD abtdéc noD eionpyeto 
ENEDPNHODUEVOG [u£yac ] 
10 [ué ĝóčav eig] o trjv Biévvg[v], 6 [xepignuos] 
&vóocog 
Kaicap ‘Iovliavos [06] rrvav rpowpiouévos 
(wevz@v) 
[tog] va bunpetnoe tá teuévn tov V dev — 


tóv Adyov cov no Byfxe AAndıvog 


yepovrıoca [ypaïa] tvpàý tóv eines ué óÓbvgv 
[Gc 0£Ac va tó óno0éto] 
15 - [os 06 tó npotiuotoca] - Ñ pé xapav; 


1. 6öbvnv written crosswise in the margin is practically illegible, 
but cf. line 14 3. in 0&)o, another illegible mark below the 0 


Commentary 

The poem alludes to an episode which occurred during Julian’s 
travels in Gaul in the winter of 356, shortly after he became 
emperor, at the moment when he entered the city of Vienne, south 
of Lyons. The title is written incorrectly (templis in place of templa) 
on the outside envelope; it betrays its source, which is Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XV 8, 22: ‘tunc anus quaedam orba luminibus cum 
percontando quinam esset ingressus, Iulianum Caesarem com- 
perisset, exclamavit hunc deorum templa reparaturum'. 

The draft is written all in one sitting, almost without hesitations, 
utilizing first the lower half of the sheet. The first stage can be 
reconstructed: 


I'spóvtiaca togan Noovv éOvixr; 

Ñ Hoovv xpiotiayn; Tov Adyov cov 

nod Byfike adnOivds — noD abtóc nod eionpyeto 
pé óó&av elc thy Biévyny, ó nepipmuos 

Kaicap ’IovAlavog Ha ğtav npowpicpévos 

va Ünnpernoei Ta Teuevn THY Üedv — 

tov Adyov cov nob Pyre GAnOivdc 

ypaia tupAn tov eines ué ððúvyv 

— ÒÇ Oá tó npotipoboa — Ñ ué yapáv; 
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Here the only second thought during the course of the writing is 
in line 6, which begins with totc (perhaps @eotc?), immediately 
crossed out. The other interventions are all interlined or in the 
margin, and thus executed after completion at least of the line. 
Line 1 is lengthened with the insertion of the adjective: l'epóvticca 
tupAn Noovv &vikr; > Tepovrıooa Tuyin Ncovv Kpupn &Ovikij; 
Line 4 is radically transformed: „é óócav eig týv Biévvgv, 6 
nepipnuog > énevonuoóuevog otýv Biévyn, ó &vóococ (with at least 
one intermediate stage, ot/jv Biévvg, ó uéyac). 

In line 5 the particle da, superfluous to the meaning, is 
eliminated. The most tortured lines are the last two; in line 8 ypaia 
is replaced by yepóvricoa, as in line 1, while the first part of line 9 
following it is modified: - cz 0á tó nporiuoöca — > wc 0£Ac vá tó 
bnobétw —. Cavafy did not, however, remain satisfied with this 
conclusion. On the upper half of the sheet are traced the other 
proposals: wc OéAc va To éAní,co immediately crossed out; then, 
still for line 9, — wo 0£Ac vá tó ono0éto — 7 — yavın! — ué yapáv, 
which, after a modification in the punctuation, becomes cx; 0£Aco 
vá tó bnoÜéto rj, pabsn! ué xapav. A little higher, the poet notes 
another, better, variant, which would, however, have required a 
reformulation of line 8 in order to be applied: 


óncc taípiate — ué ddbvy 
Ñ ué xapáv, yepovrıooa ànaícia; 


Naturally, it is impossible for us to take the author's place in 
making the choice; the edition of the final text will also have to 
reflect the uncertainty found in the autographs. 


[B] 
Hunc deorum templis 


I'epóvticoa tupAn Noovv Kpven &vici; 

5j rjcovv xpıoriavn,; Tov Adyov aov 

nob Bye GAnOivds — nob abtóc nob cioripyeto 
éncognuobLevog otýv Biévvg, ó &vóocog 
Kaicap "IovAiavóc Hrav rpowpiauévos 

vá Önnpernosi Ta teuévn THY (yevotÓv) Oe@v — 
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[A] 


tóv Adyov cov nob Bye aAnOivoc 
yepóvticca toga tóv eines ué GdbvyV 
jj pé xapáv; 
Var. 
— önwg taipiale — ué ðĝúvyv 
Ñ ué yapáv, yepóvticaa àxaícia.; [vv. 8-9] 
cc HEAD vá To bnoderw ÿ, yadın! ué yapáv; [v. 9] 


* * x 


UNTITLED 


F 41, sheets 18-19 

| r-v (sheets 18-19) A leaflet of white linen paper, 13.7 x 20.3 cm., 
with a horizontal fold mark and a sharper vertical one; writing in 
pencil on both pages. Found without its outer wrapper, it has 
no title or date. 


Ir 


Elyav nepáoci óckanévte ypóvia. 
"Hxav 6 npá toc xpóvog tod Oodociov. 
Xrýv aiGovoa tob naTpıkod ueyápou tov 
nepiueve Evag véos àAec£avópivog 


pd Eniokeyıv àyanmuévou QíAov. 


Tia vá nepvası nid eükoAa 6 kaipóc 
npe x" édidBace tó npóro [BiBlio] nob &vye BıßAio. 
”Hrave oogiotoi nod ôpyiiov 


nob, yıa Taneivooiv 1v Xpiotiavay, 
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tob 
10 napädere | "IovAiavob thy ppacı. 


5. nepvası written over nepäceı 


10  '"Befaícgc" wi Upicev 6 véos GAecavópivóc, 
“npõta 6 Matbaïos, npdta ó Aovkäg”. 


Tia T’ dAAa, Gus, tá éAagpá vob "IovAiavoo 


r 


"Ounpov Kai 'Hoíoóo éueióíaoev [ankög] 


povaya. 


npayuara EAAnviKd óiká xov 


6 véog aA 


Between lines 13 and 14, in very large characters, in pencil, 
the number 32 enclosed in a circle which reaches lines 12 and 15 
as well 


Commentary 

The first year of Emperor Theodosius’s reign was 379, sixteen 
years after the death of Julian the Apostate (363). The scene is 
imaginary; it alludes to Julian’s edict of 17 June 362, which 
prohibited the teaching of pagan authors by Christians. Christians, 
according to Julian (Epist. 61c Bidez = 42 Hartlein) must refrain 
from teaching Homer and Hesiod, since they accuse them of 
impiety towards the gods (423b): ei dé tobd¢ tiuiotátoug ónoAaufá- 
vovoi nendavdobai, Badıldvrwv eis tag tv Talılalov Exkinolag, 
éénynoouevor Mat@aiov xai Aovkäv (423d). Cf. also Gibbon IV, 
xxiii, and a note by Cavafy relative to this place.“ 


3. Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(London, 1820). This was the edition owned by Cavafy. 
4. Robert Liddell, Cavafy, a Critical Biography (London, 1974), p. 120. 
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The handwriting of the draft is rapid, the corrections few. The 
writing seems uninterrupted and the text finished as a whole, even 
though the next-to-last line written on the verso, xpáyuaca EAAnvıra 
óiká tov (which recalls an unpublished text of March 1920, 
«ITäpbev», line 3: zpáyuata ovunaßntıca: iká pac, Ipaikıra) 
suggests the idea of later developments. The sheet is conserved 
without an outer wrapper — without any indication of title or date. 
We may advance the hypothesis that we are dealing with a com- 
position of the very last period, and that the poet was not able 
to give it the external clothing of the other poems ‘in course of 
elaboration’. 


[B] -B- 


Elyav nepdoei óekanévte ypóvia. 
"Hxav ó npáxtog xpovog tod Qeodociov. 
Stýv aidovca toD natpikoð ueyápoo tov 
nepiueve Evag véos àAe£avópivóg 
Lia éníokeyiv àyanmuévov pilov. 


Tiá vá nepvdet nıd edKoda ó Kaipds 
nipe k’ &oiáfaoe tó rpdto nob čtvye BiBiio. 


“Htave copiotoÿ nodvd ôpyilov, 
TOD, yid taneivwal tÀv Xpıoriavov, 
napadete tod ’IovAlavod týv páci. 


“Beßaiog” wıßupıcev 6 véos üAe£ávópivóc, 
"npóra ó Mardaios, npõta ó Aovküg". 


Tıa T dAda, Ópcog, ta éAagpá vob "IovAiavoo 
“Ounpov Kai ‘Haiodo Eusiöiacev uováya. 


Var. 


zpáyuaza éAAgviká ÖIKd tov 


Universita di Palermo 
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Tsinganos and Yiftos: Some 
Speculations on the Greek Gypsies* 


GORDON M. MESSING 


In 1956 Manos Hadzidakis composed music for a movie entitled 
Aatépva, Ptwyeia kai diAótiuo, ‘Hurdy-Gurdy, Poverty and Self- 
Esteem’. While the film itself enjoyed a moderate success, one of 
the songs from it, ZapógaAAo ot abti “Carnation over the ear’, 
became enormously popular all over Greece. It was in the form 
of a modern folksong, and the refrain contained some words which 
have a direct bearing on the theme I wish to develop here: 


ZXTONG TO vtégi, Toigtioca, | talyydva Tovpkoybpriooa! 
‘hit your tambourine, babe, / you Turkish Gypsy girl!’ 


My translation of the two last words, however, slides over an 
anomaly which was certainly not apparent to Greeks on the many 
occasions when they heard the song sung. For them tsingana and 
yiftissa were obviously synonyms; but in the usage of at least some 
Greek Gypsies, when they are speaking in Greek rather than in 
Romany, the terms are not interchangeable, and I shall try to 
demonstrate that this distinction is of some significance. 

Before entering into the implications of such a verbal contrast, 
I should like to make some general observations about the Gypsies 
in Greece. All Greeks are of course vaguely aware of the presence 


* I am grateful to the National Endowment for the Humanities which granted 
me a Senior Fellowship in 1973-4 for research on the Romany language; I am 
likewise grateful for the continuation of my research to grants from the American 
Philosophical Society (for the spring of 1978) and the National Science Foundation 
(for the summer of 1978). 
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of this ethnic group in their midst, since the Gypsies are often 
highly visible both in urban and rural areas. (Nonetheless, most 
Greeks tend to know very little about the minority peoples living 
in Greece, not merely the Gypsies, but also the Armenians, the 
Thracian Turks, the Albanophones from the villages around 
Marathon and elsewhere, the remaining survivors of Sephardic 
Jewish communities, the Slavophones in Macedonia, the Vlachs, 
and so on.) 

The presence of Gypsies in Greek-speaking areas is attested in 
the 14th century, and so they could very well have been there at 
least a century before that, unnoticed by chroniclers, a submerged 
minority then as now. (I am disregarding a still older tradition, 
to which I shall presently make reference.) This is not a historical 
study, and I do not intend to trace the migration of the Gypsies 
from their erstwhile homes in Northwest India or the Hindu Kush; 
it is impossible to date with any accuracy when Gypsies first 
reached Anatolia and the Balkans. In 1322 an Anglo-Irish Fran- 
ciscan named Symon Semeonis, in the course of a trip to the Holy 
Land, reached Candia in Crete and noted in his Itinerarium: “We 
also saw outside this city a tribe of people who worship according 
to the Greek rite and assert themselves to be of the race of Cain. 
These people rarely or never stop in one place for more than 
thirty days, but always, as if cursed by God, are nomad and out- 
cast. After the thirtieth day, they wander from field to field with 
small, oblong, black and low tents, like those of the Arabs, and 
from cave to cave, because the place inhabited by them becomes 
after the term of thirty days so full of vermin and other filth that 
it is impossible to live in their neighborhood’.' 

Carl Hopf first called attention to documents which tended to 
establish that there were Gypsies in Corfu before 1326: the Empress 


1. Quoted from the edition and translation by M. Esposito, Itinerarium Symonis 
Semeonis ab Hybernia ad Terram Sanctam (Dublin, 1960), p. 45. The author's 
name was Simon Fitzsimons, according to Fr. Eugene Hoade, Western Pilgrims 
(Jerusalem, 1952), in the preface to his own English translation; a note in Esposito, 
p. 22, prefers the variant fitzSimon for Brother Symon's Hiberno-Norman family 
name. In the passage quoted, the phrase here translated ‘of the race of Cain’ (in the 
Latin, ‘de genere Chaym") was much less appropriately translated ‘of the race of 
Ham’ by earlier scholars (and still by Hoade). Esposito states, p. 7, that ‘there can 
be no reasonable doubt that we have here a reference to an encampment of 
Gypsies’; I am inclined to agree, although many scholars, reasonably or not, 
remain sceptical. 
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Catherine of Valois, some time prior to 1346, authorized the 
governor of Corfu to reduce to vassalage certain vagrants, 
‘homines vageniti’, from the mainland; these vagrants may have 
been Gypsies. Certainly, the persons, perhaps these same vagrants, 
who in 1386 under the Venetians formed a ‘Feudum Acindanorum’ 
there sound as if they were Gypsies. There is no doubt about 
another document of 1378 by which the Venetian governor of 
Nauplia confirmed to the ‘Acingani’ the same privileges given by 
his predecessor to their military leader or drungarius.? 

Much more specific identifications of the Gypsies turn up in the 
accounts of travellers who visited mainland Greece in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. One of them, the young German 
nobleman Arnold von Harff, makes a reference which is pertinent 
to my theme. Arnold sailed from Corfu to Modon, which is 
identified as present-day Methoni. On the outskirts, to quote the 
original text, ‘wonen vil armer swarttzer nackedicher lude in 
kleynen husen mit rijet gedeckt, wael vmb trynt hundert huys- 
gesyns, Suyginer genant, die wir hie noemen heyden vss Egipten, 
die in desen landen vmb tzeynt'? In English translation, ‘(the 
settlement) which is inhabited by many poor black naked people 
who live in little houses roofed with reeds, some three hundred 
families. They are called gipsies; we call them heathen people from 
Egypt who travel about in our countries’.* 

But what did the Greeks call the inhabitants of those reed huts?? 
Arnold knew no Greek. He spoke and wrote in the dialect of his 
home in the lower Rhine area, and his term for the Gypsies, 
Suyginer, is a variant of German Zigeuner, of which I shall have 
more to say presently. The text which then follows is not entirely 
clear, but it gives us the necessary clues. After informing us that 


2. See F. de Vaux de Foletier, Mille Ans d'Histoire des Tsiganes (Paris, 1970), 
pp. 37—41; J.-P. Clébert, The Gypsies [translation of Les Tziganes (Paris, 1961)] 
(New York, 1963), pp. 26-9. The article, Gipsies, by M. Gaster in the 11th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1910) is still of value. 

3. Taken from Dr. E. von Groote’s edition, Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold 
von Harff (Köln, 1860), p. 67. A propos of ‘what we call them’, Heiden ‘heathen’ 
is one of the terms still used to mean ‘Gypsy’ in Dutch. 

4. M. Letts, translator and editor, The Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff, Knight 
(The Hakluyt Society, 2nd Ser., 94 [London, 1946]), p. 81. Letts took his text 
directly from von Groote's edition (preceding footnote). 

5. In the summer of 1956 the present writer watched latter-day kinsmen of 
those Gypsies building several similar reed huts to occupy on the beach at Loutsa. 
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one of the Gypsies was a smith who was sitting down by his anvil 
on the ground, ‘like a tailor in our country’ — i.e. practising a 
very traditional Gypsy craft - Arnold states that ‘these people come 
from a country (= town?) called Gyppe, which lies about forty 
miles from the town of Modon’. We can only guess how this name 
Gyppe was to be pronounced; Arnold was only a middling 
phonetician.? I think it likely that Arnold either misunderstood his 
informant or was given false information, since the passage that 
follows is decidedly queer: 


The Turkish Emperor took (Gyppe) sixty years ago, but many lords and 
counts would not serve under the Turkish Emperor and fled to our 
country to Rome, to our holy father the Pope, seeking comfort and 
support from him. At their request he sent letters of recommendation 
to the Roman Emperor and to all princes of the Empire that they 
should give them safe conduct and support, since they were driven out 
for the Christian faith. He sent these letters to all princes, but none gave 
them help. They died in misery, bequeathing the letters to their servants 
and children, who to this day wander about the country’ calling them- 
selves Little Egyptians. But this is untrue, since their parents were born 
in the land of Gyppe, called Tzigania,? which place is not halfway from 
here at Cologne to Egypt. 


What Arnold seems to be saying is that the Gypsies of western 
Europe claim to be descendants or servants of Christians overrun 
by the Turkish conquest of ‘Gyppe’ — which sounds suspiciously 
like Egypt — but in fact they come from another ‘Gyppe’ not far 
from Modon. It happens that Arnold tells us the name of his 
informant here, ‘a German master-gunner called Peter Bombadere 
who gave me good company and friendship'. Peter presumably 
told his new friend in German that the people in the reed huts were 
called locally something sounding approximately like /yipti/, i.e. a 
rendering of /'zroi or perhaps of Zéptroï. The land from which 


6. It is a great pity that in his meeting with the Gypsies Arnold did not follow 
his usual practice of eliciting some common words and phrases in their language. 
His curiosity led him to compile such a list for Croatian, Albanian, Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Turkish, Hungarian, Basque and Breton. Despite inevitable distortion 
and misunderstanding on his part, most of these forms are recognizable, and for 
all their inaccuracy, the Basque and Albanian collections in particular have become 
important documents for students of the historical development of those 
languages. 

7. i.e., as in the preceding passage, wander about in our countries (back home). 

8. In the original, Suginien. 
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they were supposed to have come was to be sure not any settlement 
in the vicinity of Modon — Peter was in error, or Arnold mixed 
up what Peter told him: the land of Gyppe can only be Egypt. The 
Greek word Ivgtoc, as is generally agreed, comes from Aiyöntıiog,? 
just as our word Gypsy is probably derived from Egyptian.‘ 

Incidentally, although it is usually assumed that the Gypsies of 
western Europe were called Egyptians because many of them 
arrived there via Egypt, Arnold’s story may contain a small grain 
of truth: it is equally possible that the Gypsies identified them- 
selves in their new host countries as Egyptians as a measure of 
self-defence. Similarly, I suspect that the name Bohemien in all 
probability came to be applied to the Gypsies in France as much 
because the Gypsies claimed to be Bohemians as because some 
had come to France via Bohemia. By like reasoning, some of the 
Hungaros of Spain and Latin America probably passed themselves 
off originally as Hungarians though some may well have come 
from Hungary.!! In the United States, Gypsies very commonly 
register for welfare not as Gypsies but as Hungarians or some other 
ethnic denomination of the country from which they came to 
America.!? 

In connection with Arnold's word, Suyginer, German Zigeuner, 
we must now turn to another Greek word for Gypsy, Toryyávog.!? 
This word has a number of well-known congeners: French tsigane, 
Rumanian (igan, Russian tsigan, Italian zingaro, etc. In George 


9. More precisely, (Ai)yózti0i was first reduced to (Ai)yóncoi, and this form was 
then built into a new paradigm; for the details, including the origin of the dialect 
variants l'ógric and Tioĉptoç, see D. J. Georgakas, Glotta, XXIX (1942), 156-61. 

10. The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology (1966) cites some earlier 
attestations (gipcyan, gipsen, gipson) but suggests that the word might come directly 
from Lat. Aegyptius, noting Skelton's phrase, (by) Mary Gipsy, i.e. Mary of Egypt, 
Maria Aegyptiaca. The Spanish Gitano is similarly formed (from Egitano). Egyptian 
can mean 'Gypsy' in older texts, e.g. in Othello III. iv. 56: "This handkerchief / Did 
an Egyptian to my mother give; / She was a Charmer, and could almost read / The 
thoughts of people’. 

11. In Spain the Hungaros are nomadic Gypsies and in contrast to most 
Gitanos still speak Romany; cf. Jan Yoors, The Gypsies of Spain (New York, 1974). 

12. Anne Sutherland makes this point in her book, Gypsies, The Hidden 
Americans (London, 1975), in describing the relationship between Gypsies and the 
welfare system. 

13. I shall not discuss still a third word, katoißelos, said to come from a 
derivative of It. cattivo ‘bad’ or from Vlach cacivel. In either case, it would go back 
to Lat. captivus ‘captive’, with a pejorative semantic development somewhat 
similar to that of our English word caitiff. 
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Borrow’s day, the Spanish Gypsies often referred to themselves 
as zincali,'^ clearly another cognate. 

The etymology of this word has been much debated, insofar as 
it depends upon a tradition at which I hinted earlier, according 
to which the Gypsies can be found in the Byzantine Empire as 
early as the ninth century. In katharevusa, Toıyyavog is represented 
by "A0fyyavoc. It would be useful to know when the form Taryyävos 
and the variant ‘Atoiyyavoc were first attested. The question is 
whether they are ultimately to be derived from ädiyyavog, ‘un- 
touchable'.!? The Athinganoi were a heretical sect in Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, many of whom later resettled in Thrace. They were 
described in strongly disapproving texts by Byzantine writers as 
magicians and snake-charmers, worshippers of Melchisidek, and 
descended from that Samer who made the Golden Calf for the 
Children of Israel. Whoever, or whatever, they may have been, it 
is unlikely that at so early a date they could have been the first 
contingent of Gypsies to reach the Byzantine realms.!ó On the 
other hand, it is possible, even probable, that the name of the 
hated sect lived on and was applied vituperatively several centuries 
later to the first veritable Gypsy immigrants. 

Dictionaries of modern Greek, not unreasonably in view of 
normal usage, make no distinction between J'óproc and Toryyávog 
and in fact usually define one by the other. For example, if I take 
a recent dictionary more or less at random,'” the first definition 
of Tiprog is 6 "Ataíyyavoc, 6 Toryyävos. The second definition is 
the extended meaning, ‘metalworker’ (we recall Arnold's Gypsy 
seated by his anvil!). The third is ‘a person with an extremely 
dark complexion’. The fourth is a metaphorical extension, iKpo- 
npenng, piAdpyvpos, ‘mean, miserly'.!? Suppose now I look up 
Toiyyávoc: I find it defined as ó *A@iyyavoc, a proper noun not 


14. George Borrow, The Zincali, An Account of the Gypsies of Spain (1841). 

15. This etymology is accepted by N. P. Andriotes in his "Erouoloywxà Aséwô 
the koivijc NeoeAAnvixgs (Athens, 1951 [and 2nd ed., Thessaloniki, 1967]). 

16. Furthermore, wherever they have gone, the Gypsies have invariably and 
without any fuss adopted the faith of the host country or of their community; 
it is hard to imagine them as having ever been sufficiently concerned about religious 
beliefs to set themselves up as fanatic heretics and thereby court the hostility of 
the Byzantine populace. 

17. In this case, Ae£ixó tfj; veoeAAnvixfis yAcaoac, 'Ekóóoti; Pékov (Thessaloniki, 
1978), but other dictionaries which I have consulted display comparable entries. 

18. The Greek word zaıykoövng ‘miserly’ comes from Turkish çingene, itself 
cognate with roryyávoc. 
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listed in the section devoted to proper nouns. If I look up 
"Atoiyyavog, the dictionary is more helpful. It tells me first that this 
is someone belonging to the dark race which lives a nomadic life,'? 
and the lexicographer adds for clarity, yógroc, KataiBeloc. A 
second definition indicates that someone who is constantly 
changing his place of residence can be called an ároíyyavog. A third 
definition is simply puxapóc, akadaprog, ‘filthy, unclean’. It will be 
clear that the secondary definitions partially overlap but the 
primary ones are equivalent. 

One conspicuous literary example points in the same direction, 
and I select it from the only Greek work known to me in which 
a Gypsy is not only extolled but well-nigh apotheosized, the 
Dodecalogue of the Gypsy by Kostes Palamas.?? To be sure, the 
hero of this poem is intended to symbolize 'the poet's development 
from a state of isolation, frustration, aimlessness, to a state of 
creative purpose and responsibility’,?! and the poem amounts to a 
vision of a splendid millenium to come. In his preface, Palamas 
comments on his delineation of a Gypsy woman which initiates the 
second section: 


nepowootnôn Toıyyava | © uaycócpa 
*Partridge-breasted Gypsy woman, / O enchantress’.?? 


Tloiòç Eepeı (asks Palamas)?? dv 7 Toryyáva ó£v eltav Kama y6pt100a 
toÜ ópóuov cvvanavtnuévg, adv ideatn, Kauià pépa mAoÂovouévn 
xeıuoviarıcn orov éAaiO va. tç “AOnvac, kàn. ‘Who knows if the 
"Gypsy woman" was not some ordinary Gypsy of the road, met 
and idealized one sunny winter day in an Athenian olive-grove, 
etc.?’24 Here Palamas switches freely from one term in the poem 


19. Needless to say, this is a very poor definition: increasing numbers of 
Gypsies are sedentary rather than nomadic, and by no means all of them are 
swarthy, even if a great many are. 

20. ʻO Awdexddoyog tod Tüprov is contained in the third volume of Kootf 
ITakauä “Anavta (Athens, 1960). 

21. P. Sherrard, The Marble Threshing Floor, Studies in Modern Greek Poets 
(London, 1956), p. 67. 

22. T. Ph. Stephanides and G. C. Katsimbalis, translators, The Twelve Words 
of the Gipsy (London, 1974), p. 55. 

23. p. 290 in the Greek edition (n. 20). 

24. Translation (n. 22), p. 8. Note that the translators (perhaps influenced by 
the following words, rob ópóuov) have subtly inserted a nuance in rendering 
yóeticca by ‘some ordinary Gypsy’. 
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to another in his commentary. Elsewhere in the poetic text (Sec- 
tion 4, the Death of the Gods, lines 18-20) the Gypsy hero tells 
how he was touched by a sacred awe, and its source was not a 
totyyava (as in the passage just cited), but a yógricca yvvaíka 
Eepadddpa, ‘dishevelled Gypsy woman’? When in Section 7 
Gypsies of every sort throng to the Fair at Kakava, they are 
uniformly called yégtoi, even though some are of high lineage and 
others are described as óiaflacuévoi, ‘well-read’. 


II 

It is now time to consider the distinction to which I made 
reference at the beginning. We have seen that for Greek speakers 
the two terms for Gypsy are roughly synonymous, even if each 
word may have acquired some secondary associations which do 
not entirely mesh. This does not hold, however, for the Gypsies of 
the Athens area, by which I particularly refer to the large 
sedentary Gypsy population of Agia Varvara, a suburb to the 
northwest of Athens; I have met and conversed regularly with a 
number of these Gypsies while doing research on their language.?® 
All of them, when they are speaking Greek, refer to themselves as 
zoıyyavoı and their language as ra toıyyavıra; they speak of other 
Gypsies, particularly but not exclusively the nomads of northern 
Greece, as yógroi. I thought originally that I had made a signal 
discovery when I first learned of this verbal distinction, but in fact 
it can be documented from at least some time before the second 
World War, even if known only to a very few persons who 
enjoyed better than casual acquaintance with their Gypsy 
neighbors.?" 

One of those discerning persons was the artist, Paulette Du- 
baquier (Le Chéne), whose attractive volume on the Gypsies of 
Attica shows sensitive insight into Gypsy life and warm sympathy 
with the handsome Gypsy women whose portraits she took 


25. Greek edition (n. 20), p. 335; translation (n. 22), p. 61. Perhaps at most 
there is an incipient distinction in social status hinted at in these two passages 
(cf. the preceding note). Palamas may have sensed that in his own usage a y6priooa 
ranked below a toryyáva. 

26. See my earlier article, ‘Influence of Greek on the speech of a Greek Gipsy 
community’, BMGS, III (1977), 81-93. 

27. I have unfortunately been unable to consult a work by K. I. Bires, Pay 
xai Tögroı (Athens, 1954), which might bear upon this question. 
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pleasure in painting during the fateful period, 1939-1945.28 She 
comments (p. 12) that ‘trop souvent on commet une confusion en 
Grèce entre les tziganes, les Athingans et les Gyftis’. After correctly 
writing off the Athinganoi as Byzantine heretics, she then serves 
up the following highly inaccurate information about Greek yógror: 


Quant aux Gyftis ou Gyftos, forgerons de métier, sales et misérables et 
que l'on confond encore avec les tziganes, ce sont des individus de 
religion chrétienne venus d'Egypte. Trés croyants, vivant d'un travail 
régulier, ils habitent un endroit fixe, des cabanes, en général, qui forment 
des quartiers malpropres nommés en grec Gyftika. Ces gyftis ignorent 
et les chants et la musique des tziganes et n'ont point de langue 
propre. Leur physique méme différe de celui des tziganes dont ils n'ont 
pas le port fier et élégant. 


I suspect that none of the foregoing is based on personal observa- 
tion, and it is not worthwhile to criticise her statements here 
except to insist that the /'ógro: have not lost their language as yet. 
She continues with a most illuminating remark: 


D'ailleurs, si nous pouvons confondre ces deux races différentes, les 
tziganes, eux, ne commettent point la méme erreur. Si l'on montre à un 
tzigane un gyftes vrai, celui-ci invariablement vous répond: ce n'est pas 
un des nótres. Veut-il dire par là qu'il n'appartient pas à sa tribu ou 
qu'il n'a rien de commun avec sa race? Voilà ce que je n'ai jamais 
réussi à faire préciser. Mais la différence entre ces deux catégories 
d'individus est trés nettement marquée. 


Mme Dubaquier is clearly on the right track. On two separate 
occasions I played to Gypsies in Agia Varvara some recordings 
I had made of Gypsy conversations in Florina. They told me 
spontaneously and with some amusement that the voices they were 
hearing were those of l'égroi, not Toryyávoi like themselves. (The 
Florina Gypsies in question were in fact part of a large group 
who had entered Greece from Yugoslavia.) 


III 
To the best of my knowledge, no such distinction exists in the 
Gypsies’ own language. Greek Totyyävor and l'ógroi, when they 


28. Tziganes d’Attique (Athens, 1947). Incidentally, she mentions that before 
the last war sedentary Gypsies were often living in vacant lots along the Athens- 
Piraeus electric rail line. Nowadays, Monastiraki is still an area where Gypsies 
congregate. 
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speak Romany, both call themselves roma; in the singular, rom 
means ‘man’ or ‘husband’ and romni means ‘woman’ or ‘wife’, 
corresponding to Greek dvtpac and yovaixa, but with the important 
limitation that only Gypsies may be designated by these terms. 
By contrast, a non-Gypsy is a gadzo, plural gadZe, feminine gadzi 
(the term dZuvli is also used to mean a non-Gypsy woman). A 
similar differentiation applies to children: a Gypsy boy is called 
Ca(v)o and a girl cei but for non-Gypsies the terms in use are raklo 
and rakli. In the Gypsy milieu, the essential line of demarcation 
is clearly drawn between roma and gadèe.?° 

The Greek Gypsies have several specialized words for various 
nationalities (e.g. balamo, Greek”), a few to indicate clan groupings 
(e.g. the clan known as ficire), and as far as I could tell only one 
special word for a non-Greek Gypsy, nustos or nuxto.?? 

With respect to national origin, the oldest Gypsies in Agia 
Varvara and the parents or grandparents of the younger Gypsies 
must have come to Greece from Turkey. I was able to verify this 
in the case of four of my oldest informants, who actually spoke 
Turkish; one old man showed me the Greek permit issued to him 
when he first reached Greece in the twenties. This is thoroughly 
confirmed by striking linguistic evidence, some of which I have 
summarized elsewhere.*! National origin in any case offers no 
solution to our problem. The Toıyyavoı make no claims for them- 
selves or for the /öpro: on this score. I suspect but cannot prove 
that some or all of the /'ógroi whom I have encountered also came 
to Greece from Turkey. This was stated to me explicitly by the 
elderly leader of a large band of Tiproı living in houses at Nea 
Ionia near Volos; he added that his own name, Aleko in Greek, 
had been Ali in Turkish. 

It is always possible that the distinction is ultimately based on 
different groupings of traditional Gypsy clans, several of which are 
said to be represented in Agia Varvara, but, 1f so, the Gypsies 
themselves never spoke of this to me. On the other hand, it is 
likely that the family or clan groupings in either category of 


29. As in Greek, where dvtpac has a more generalized counterpart, dvÜpomoc, 
so rom contrasts with manus ‘man-as-human-being’. All these words are extremely 
common in other European Gypsy dialects. 

30. According to a Gypsy informant, the word specifically refers to a Russian 
Gypsy. 

31. See the article cited above, n. 26. 
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Gypsies have to be subsumed within a more general division into 
sedentary and wandering peoples. Let us freely admit that these 
two terms can overlap. Some of the Toıyyavoı of Agia Varvara 
are frequently on the move. One of my informant families moved 
into tents in the Volos area one summer; another has journeyed 
more than once to Crete for a protracted stay. Conversely, I met 
with T'öproi living in houses, as mentioned above, at Nea Ionia, 
and again in a community near Argos. The mere fact of travelling 
(now mainly by automobile or motorcycle) or of staying put is not 
in itself a clear-cut criterion; what is important perhaps is that the 
Toıyyavoı are for the most part relatively sedentary and that their 
mentality is more attuned to normal Greek life, in which they 
participate much more than do the more clannish and less assimi- 
lated Züpror. By and large, the Toryydvo: of Agia Varvara are 
somewhat better off than the poorest /'öproı, even though many 
of the former do live from hand to mouth. 

Hostility between sedentary and nomadic Gypsies is an old 
story. Paspati, who collected extensive materials in Turkey from 
both, remarks: ‘il y a entre les Sédentaires et les Nomades un 
sentiment de mépris mutuel, profondément enraciné chez tous. Les 
Sédentaires, en parlant des Nomades comme de barbares, se 
moquent de leur prononciation inintelligible, rude et rauque, de 
leur nudité et de leur crasse ignorance'.?? 

I am inclined to believe that the distinction drawn by the 
Toryyavoı merely reflects the disdain they feel toward the J'oproi. 
Several times I was warned by my informants to have nothing at 
all to do with the wanderers and their evil ways. They claimed that 
the l'ógroi, unlike themselves, spoke a dialect, ta yógtixa, which 
they characterized as pari čip or in Greek flapià yAdooa, a ‘heavy 
language' (it is not a coincidence, I think, that this charge echoes 
the passage just cited from Paspati). Since my informants could 
instantly identify recordings as coming from Teıyyavoı or I'óproi, 
I have no doubt that ‘heavy language’ refers to differences in 
pronunciation and variation in word formation or vocabulary. As 
yet I cannot document these differences in any detail, but it is clear, 


32. A. G. Paspati, Etudes sur les Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de l’ Empire Ottoman 
(Constantinople, 1870), p. 13. It is true that in Paspati's day the nomad Gypsies 
were mainly Moslem and the sedentary ones Christian, and the difference of 
religion created still further friction. 
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for example, that among the wanderers the usual word for ‘money’ 
is love rather than pares.?? Again, in reply to the standard greeting, 
so keres? ‘how do you do? (a calque on Greek ti xáveig;), a male 
Gypsy in Agia Varvara answers laco ‘good’ (masculine singular of 
adjective) while in Gypsy encampments I heard /aces ‘well’ (adverb, 
duplicating Greek xaAá). Many Turkish loanwords in common use 
by my city Gypsies seem to be unknown to their country cousins. 

That Toryyävor and l'ógroi represent basically the same stock 
can be illustrated by an amusing anecdote which I cannot resist 
quoting here. I once asked an old Gypsy woman point-blank in 
what respect the / gro: differed from her own people. She reflected 
for a moment and then said that they had a different religion. 
I asked if she meant that they were not Greek Orthodox. After 
further hesitation, she agreed that /'óproi were Greek Orthodox, 
but fell back on the objection that they were not particularly 
concerned to sanctify their marriages by a church wedding. Then 
she switched to a more daring claim which at first blush seemed 
very promising: J'ógroi, she observed, ate hedgehog.** Yet when 
I rose to the bait and asked her eagerly if she herself had ever tasted 
this meat, she answered, disarmingly, “Yes indeed, and it is 
delicious’. 

My tentative conclusion is that the 7Toryyavoı, who differentiate 
themselves from the I'ógroi by appropriating this special term for 
themselves, have created this distinction to mark themselves off, 
as relatively settled Gypsies, from other Romany bands which are 
still relatively nomadic. I would hazard a guess that the linguistic 
distinction is less than a century old, perhaps considerably less. 


33. Love is widely used by European Gypsies. See e.g. J. M. Rozwadowski, 
Wörterbuch des Zigeunerdialekts von Zakopane (Cracow, 1936 [Polish dialect]); 
Rishi Gopal Bhatia, A Gypsy Grammar, University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1963 (American Gypsy dialect ultimately from central Europe). C. J. Popp 
Serboianu, Les Tsiganes (Paris, 1930 [Rumanian dialect]), cites only p(h)ares. The 
singular lovo, is listed in J. Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales (Oxford, 
1926 [reprint, 1968]). Another singular, lov, is listed in the vocabulary of O. Gjerd- 
man and E. Ljungberg, The Language of the Swedish Coppersmith Gypsy Johan 
Dimitri Taikon (Uppsala and Copenhagen, 1963), which also lists parala. 

34. In Greek Romany, kanza(v)uri, clearly a borrowing from Greek oxavt(ó- 
xoipos. This is a favourite Gypsy dish, as is apparent from the lengthy entry, s.v. 
urcos, in the vocabulary to Sampson, op. cit. (n. 33); English Gypsies call the 
hedgehog hotchi-witchi. It is called niglo by central European Gypsies, according 
to Clébert, op. cit. (n. 2), who includes an account of how it is best cooked. 
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It is an example of a fairly common linguistic process, by which 
two virtually interchangeable terms are subsequently distinguished 
from each other whenever some speakers find it worthwhile to 
introduce such a distinction. 
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Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem ?* 


RODERICK BEATON 


It is often suggested that Digenes is in some way connected with 
oral poetry, whether the oral folk poetry of the modern ‘acritic’ 
ballads or the type of oral epic tradition identified by Milman Parry 
and A. B. Lord in the Homeric poems and in modern Yugoslavia. 
Some clarification of the possible role of oral tradition in the 
composition and transmission of Digenes now seems overdue, and 
in this paper I propose to examine the texts of the poem in the light 
of recent work on ‘oral literature’, so as to define more precisely 
in what sense any of these can be described as ‘oral’, and then, 
more tentatively, to suggest a possible framework for the growth 
and transmission ofthe poem which might account for these results. 

Ever since the discovery of Digenes in 1870 it has been widely 
believed that one source, at least, for the poem was the oral tradi- 
tions of the tenth-century frontier between Byzantium and Islam, 
where the action takes place. Some scholars, such as Stilpon Kyria- 
kidis and Henri Grégoire, maintained that the poem in its earliest 
form had been closely derived from these oral sources, while others, 
such as Petros Kalonaros and John Mavrogordato, saw their 


* The now somewhat distant origin of this paper was a colloquium on Narrative 
Style in Medieval Greek Poetry, arranged by David Holton for the Centre for 
Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, in February 1978, at which I gave 
a brief paper on formulas in Digenes. I am grateful to all the participants on that 
occasion, whose views have greatly deepened and extended my own, and in 
particular to Margaret Alexiou, Anthony Bryer and Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys 
for many valuable comments and suggestions while this paper was in preparation. 
The views expressed remain, of course, my responsibility alone. 
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influence as more distant and indirect. Even Mavrogordato, 
however, suggested that the chaotic and popular features of one 
text, Escorial, might be due to the effects of oral memory, and this 
idea was taken a stage further by Gareth Morgan, who considered 
that this version might have been current in oral tradition in Crete 
in the fifteenth century.? At the same time Parry’s and Lord’s ‘oral- 
formulaic theory’ was beginning to be applied to medieval texts in 
the vernacular, and Lord first drew attention to Digenes as a 
possible oral poem in 1954. 

One consequence of Lord’s suggestion has been a renewed 
interest in the theory of an unbroken tradition of oral epic in Greek 
from Homer to the ballads of modern Crete and Cyprus, into which 
an originally oral Digenes composed in the middle ages would fit 
snugly.* Closer to the world of demonstrable fact, in a series of 
articles concentrating more on the late Byzantine verse chronicles 
and romances than on Digenes, Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys have 
argued a case, backed up by impressive statistical evidence, for an 
extensive oral tradition in political verse, which after a purely ‘oral 
stage’ during the tenth to twelfth centuries, began in the following 
two hundred years to be written down or at least to exert a powerful 
influence on narrative verse written in a popular style.’ If such an 


1. See. S. Kyriakidis, ‘ʻO Aryevnç "Akpítag (Athens, 1926); idem, ‘Forschungs- 
bericht zum Akritas-Epos', Berichte zum XI Internat. Byzantinisten-Kongress, II, 2 
(Munich, 1958); H. Grégoire, Autour de l'épopée byzantine (Variorum Reprints: 
London, 1975); P. Kalonaros, Baoideiog Aryevnç "Akpítag — ta Eupetpa Keipeva 
(Athens, 1941), introduction; and J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites (Oxford, 1956), 
introduction. 

2. Mavrogordato, op. cit., p. xviii; G. Morgan, Cretan poetry: sources and 
inspiration, offprint from Kprrikà Xpoviká, XIV (Iraklion, 1960), p. 54. 

3. ‘Notes on Digenis Akritas and Serbocroatian epic’, Harvard Slavic Studies, 
H (1954), 375-83. See also idem, The singer of tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), 
pp. 207-20. 

4. See J. Notopoulos, ‘Originality in Homeric and Akritan formulae’, Aaoypagia, 
XVIII (1959), 423-31; G. Papacharalambous, ‘Akritic and Homeric poetry’, 
Konpiaxai Znovôai, XXVII (1963), 25-65; and A. B. Lord, ‘Parallel culture traits 
in ancient and modern Greece’, BMGS, III (1977), 71-80. 

5. M. Jeffreys, ‘The literary emergence of vernacular Greek’, Mosaic (Manitoba), 
VIII (1974), 169-93. See the series of articles by M. Jeffreys: ‘Formulas in the 
Chronicle of the Morea’, DOP, XXVII (1973), 165-95; ‘The nature and origins of 
the political verse’, DOP, XXVIII (1974), 141-95; and by E. and M. Jeffreys, 
‘Imberios and Margarona: the manuscripts, sources and edition of a Byzantine 
verse romance’, B, XLI (1971), 122-60; ‘The traditional style of early demotic verse’, 
BMGS, V (1979), 113-39. A useful summary of the work of the Jeffreys in this 
area is given by E. Jeffreys, ‘The popular Byzantine verse romances of chivalry. 
Work done since 1971’, Mavrazogópoc, XIV (1979), 20-34. 
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oral narrative tradition did exist, then Digenes may well be the 
earliest poem to have preserved traces of it. 

Today the question of whether Digenes was at some stage an oral 
poem is inextricably bound up with the controversy surrounding 
the ‘oral-formulaic theory’. In particular, before we can usefully 
seek evidence of oral formulas in Digenes, some clarification will be 
necessary on two crucial questions: how can the presence of oral 
formulas in a text be detected, and, once demonstrated, what is its 
real significance? 

Milman Parry’s classic definition of the oral formula is well 
known: ‘a group of words which is regularly employed under the 
same metrical conditions to express a given essential idea”. The 
language of this kind of composition, Parry went on, is organised 
into phrase-patterns, or formula systems, out of which the singer 
can choose the phrase that meets the requirements of the moment. 
The easiest way to identify a formula objectively has always been 
by its recurrences, and this has led to the frequent practice of 
quantifying repeated phrases in a text as proof that it is formulaic. 
However, a repeated phrase in a text is not of necessity a formula, 
as Parry pointed out long ago.’ And although a great many 
repeated phrases have been found in medieval texts in many 
languages, it cannot be satisfactorily proved by statistical means 
alone that these are true oral formulas. (So far as I know no 
‘control’ tests have ever been made of non-oral texts which are 
often repetitive, such as homilies, political tracts, journalism, 
certain forms of popular fiction.) Rather the statistical data must be 
backed up by qualitative identification, based on the understand- 
ing that a formulaic method of composition is an extreme and 
specialised case of the stylisation of language that occurs in all poetry.? 


6. M. Parry, ‘Studies in the epic technique of oral verse-making, I: Homer and 
the Homeric style’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLI (1930), p. 80. 

7. op. cit., p. 122. 

8. Cf. R. Finnegan, ‘What is oral literature anyway?’ in B. Stolz and R. Shannon 
(eds), Oral literature and the formula (Michigan, 1976), p. 160: ‘. . . poetic language, 
whether “oral” or written is merely one kind of language, and the occurrence of 
repeated patterns in oral poetry need not in principle any longer be regarded as 
some puzzling case to be explained in quasi-mystical terms like "dependence on 
formulae" which seem to set it apart from other poetry.' An attempt to redefine 
the formula in linguistic terms has been made by P. Kiparsky (‘Oral poetry: some 
linguistic and typological considerations', in Stolz and Shannon, op. cit., pp. 73— 
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As Parry expressed it, it is ‘the schematization of the poet’s style 
that makes a poem truly formulaic.? 

Once a text has been shown, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, 
to be formulaic, what does this tell us? According to the oral- 
formulaic theory, it follows automatically that it must also be oral, 
and indeed there is no positive evidence that a formulaic text can 
result from any other cause. But ‘oral’ poetry is defined by Lord in 
an overspecialised sense, one which assumes as universal the special 
characteristic of the Yugoslav epic tradition that the processes of 
composition, performance and transmission take place simul- 
taneously. So the presence of formulas in a text is further taken 
to prove that, like the Yugoslav poems, it must be the product 
of oral composition in performance. 

It has recently been shown, however, that composition, per- 
formance and transmission are just as likely to be separate aspects 
of an oral tradition, and that poetry which can only be described 
as ‘oral’ may result from traditional processes quite unlike that 
observed in the Yugoslav epics.!? This is not to deny the evident 
connection between a formulaic poem and orality. But there is 
strong evidence that a poem may be oral in more than one way - 
in particular that it may be oral as regards only one, or even two, 
of the three processes of composition, performance and trans- 
mission. 

It is time now to turn back to the manuscripts of Digenes to see 
what grounds there are for believing any of them to be oral, and 
to try to define so far as possible in precisely what sense. In seeking 


106), and his conclusion and that of D. K. Fry (‘Caedmon as a formulaic poet’, 
Forum for Modern Language Studies, X, 3 (1974), 227-47) in a study of formulas 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry, take the redefinition of the formula one step further, with 
the suggestion that it is the stylisation of language into formulas that creates metre, 
and not the other way about. This is an idea which will need further investigation, 
but I am particularly struck by Kiparsky's suggestion that formulas should be 
studied in oral prose (op. cit., pp. 87-8). 

9. op. cit., p. 86. 

10. See R. Finnegan, Oral poetry, its nature, significance and social context 
(Cambridge, 1977), passim, and cf. Kiparsky, ‘Oral poetry’, pp. 99-102; J. Vansina, 
Oral tradition: a study in historical methodology (Harmondsworth, 1973), passim; 
and J. D. Smith, ‘The singer or the song? A reassessment of Lord's “oral theory" ', 
Man, XII, 1 (1977), 141-53. For further discussion of this subject see M. Alexiou's 
(unpublished) paper given at the 1978 Colloquium, 'Discounting formulas in 
medieval Greek “oral” poetry’, and R. Beaton, Folk poetry of modern Greece 
(Cambridge, 1980), pp. 40-55. 
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for oral features here one must not be misled into identifying 
characteristics of an ‘original’ or archetypal text which no longer 
exists. It is a feature of many oral traditions that there are signifi- 
cant divergences between versions, particularly over a period of 
time,!! and for whatever reason a comparable, although less 
extreme, fluidity is also a feature of most medieval vernacular texts 
which are preserved in more than one manuscript. We cannot 
therefore assume for the purposes of this analysis that any of the 
six Greek texts of Digenes is older than the manuscript in which it 
is preserved. All we know for certain is that Grottaferrata (G) was 
transcribed between 1250 and 1300, Escorial (E) between about 
1450 and 1500, and the group made up of Trebizond (T), Athens 
(A), Prose (P) and Oxford (O), the last two of which are dated, 
in the seventeenth century.!? 

The analysis of formulas in Digenes which follows gives first the 
results of quantitative study by Lord for three manuscripts, 
followed by my own qualitative examination of a 200-line sample 
from corresponding passages in each. The versions to be examined 
are G and E, each of which represents a different branch of the 
manuscript tradition, and A as a representative of the TAPO 
group, which is now believed to derive from a single manuscript 'Z', 
probably of the fifteenth century.'* 


11. A striking instance in the Yugoslav tradition is cited by Lord in the attempted 
reconstruction of an archetypal version from which five singers said they had 
learnt their own. The divergences were such that the attempt proved impossible, 
although Cor Huso, the singer of the lost version, had been only a generation 
older than Lord's informants. See Lord, "Tradition and the oral poet: Homer, 
Huso and Avdo Medjedovic’, Atti del Convegno Internazionale sul Tema: La 
Poesia Epica e la sua Formazione, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Quaderno 139 
(Rome, 1970), pp. 13-30. 

12. See M. and E. Jeffreys, ‘Imberios’. 

13. This is the dating given by L. Politis. See ‘L’épopée byzantine de Digénis 
Akritas; problémes de la tradition du texte et des rapports avec les chansons 
akritiques’, Atti del Convegno Internazionale sul Tema: La Poesia Epica e la sua 
Formazione (Rome, 1970), pp. 551-81 (reprinted in idem, Paléographie et littéra- 
ture byzantine et néo-grecque [Variorum Reprints: London, 1975]). 

14. References are to the following editions: G — Mavrogordato (1956); E and 
A - Kalonaros (1941). Where appropriate, quotations have been checked with the 
readings of Professor E. Trapp's synoptic edition, Digenes Akrites — synoptische 
Ausgabe der ältesten Versionen (Vienna, 1971). Trapp's edition has not been used 
otherwise, as the exact stylistic features of each version as recorded in the 
manuscripts have not always been preserved by his emendations. Similarly, 
Trapp's reconstruction of Manuscript ‘Z’ from four different texts is of no use 
for an analysis of possible oral features. 
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Version G 

Quantitative formula analysis. The only ‘formula counting’ exer- 
cise so far published for Digenes is included in Chapter 10 of The 
Singer of Tales. This was intended by Lord as a preliminary 
sampling only, and for statistical purposes falls far short of the ex- 
haustive study ofthe Chronicle of the Morea carried out by Jeffreys. 
In the G version Lord discovered ‘tendencies toward formulization’, 
a number of formulas and, more frequently, near-repetitions of the 
kind described as ‘formulaic’. Lord concluded that ‘although there 
are formulas in the manuscript, they are not all-pervasive as in a 
true oral text'.!? 

Formulaic stylisation, G VIII 1-210. Formulaic patterns are cer- 
tainly present, both equivalent to the normal half-line unit of 
Greek vernacular poetry in political verse and in units which cut 
across this division. The half-line iva oè ékkepônow occurs three 
times in the same passage with only minor substitutions which alter 
neither the metrical pattern nor the sense!$ and could well be a 
formula 'regularly used' in the position of the second half of the 
political line. But repeated phrase-types of different lengths are also 
found.!? In general however there is a tendency to avoid such 
patterns. In two very similar lines which occur in the same 
passage the author has done his best not to repeat the same words 
in the same metrical position! # or even to repeat a structure where 
to do so could obviously have been useful? There is no con- 
sistency in this either, as in other cases the composer has been 
quite content to repeat useful line-fillers within a short distance of 


15. Singer, pp. 212-13. An unpublished survey, begun by M. Alexiou and 
D. Holton some years ago, adds a good many more formulas to those listed 
by Lord, as well as a number of ‘non-formulas’ and ‘clichés’ (Alexiou, ‘Discounting 
formulas’). 

16. G VII, 79-80; 116-7; 121-2. 

17. &öng uapaiver kai deivog napalaußaveı Xdpwv (VIII, 2), Mavrws dia uv 
dneipov ayanny cov, Yılzdın (VIII, 79), dónc zwpileı tic noAAng ayanns aov, pıltarn 
(VII, 126). 

18. xai ddkpvuoi tag napeıas Bpefaca Bepuotépoig (VIII, 144), daxpvaoi te tò 
&óagoc kataßpéčaca ánav (VIII, 151). 

19. The apparent formula system ézeyeípovv ywpicai (VIII, 72) could well have 
been used in this line, 

kai åvaiĝðç nAavijoat ae ó Öeıvög Enexeipei (VIII, 83) 
to make a 'formulaic' line: 


kai oè 6 ótivóc kai àvaiórc Enexeipeı nAavigoat. 


each other.?? More telling still is that the dying Digenes says to 
his wife no less than five times, ‘I did all this out of my great love 
for you, so as to win you’, but apart from the formulaic ‘so as to 
win you' already mentioned, the wording of this repeated phrase 
is carefully altered each time.?! This is not done with much literary 
skill either, and suggests that a formulaic style was being delib- 
erately avoided. 


Version E 

Quantitative formula analysis. Lord identified eight formulas, 
mostly relating to the business of riding, all with a fair number of 
occurrences (the version is much shorter than the others, with only 
1,867 lines). He also finds, although again on a very small sample, 
a fair proportion of formulas and notes the existence of developed 
formula systems. His conclusion, tentatively offered, is that ‘Esco- 
rialensis may be an oral manuscript unskilfully written down from 
dictation'.?? 

Formulaic stylisation, E 1606-1867. Formula systems, as Lord 
pointed out, are certainly present in E, and there is no sign that 
they are ever deliberately avoided. On the contrary one reason for 
the chaotic metre is that not all attempts to fit what has to be said 
into an established formulaic pattern are successful?) Similarly, 
well-known formulas from folk song are frequently introduced 
though not always appropriate. Typical of these is xai xiAaóo6v Kai 
Aéyovv, the formula widely used in modern ballads to describe 
birds, as supernatural messengers, speaking with human voice, 
which is quite incongruous in the context in which it has been used. 
As this phrase occurs only once in the whole text of the poem, it is 
evidently no longer a formula but simply a borrowing.?* A further 
feature of E is repetition of a ‘formulaic’ phrase in adjacent or 
near-adjacent lines,?° tending to reinforce the suggestion that there 

20. See G I, 54; 64; 310; 321. 

21. G VIII, 79-80; 88; 102; 116-17; 121-2. 

22. Singer, pp. 213-15. 


23. For example, in the second half-lines: zawopaia ws napaôeioiv (1626), 
zavopaíav giokivav (1648), eis navopaiüc pioxivas (1656), xai navwpaiov tagov 
(1670). 

24. E 1658. Other examples of formulas 'borrowed' from folk songs in this 
passage are tic "Apaßıäg to0c Kaunovg (1709) and xai AovcOfic K’ GAAdEns (1779). 

25. For example: 

£000c iva ånotebğ tò a@pa Tod vewtépov. 
"Akoócate, Qavuácate tov tágov toD vewtépov (1666-7), 
and cf. 1673-4. 
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was something oral about this version, although it can hardiy have 
been the fluent composition in performance of the Yugoslav guslari. 


Version A 

Quantitative formula analysis. Lord found that *on the basis of 
its nearly five thousand lines there is a fair number of formulas 
in the sampling, although the result is not so impressive as in 
Beowulf or in Roland’ 2° 

Formulaic stylisation, A 4365-4560. Here as in E there is evi- 
dence for the functional use of formula systems.?? However the 
frequent placing of the hero’s name at the end of a line seems to 
be habitual rather than formulaic, as there is no syntactical con- 
sistency in the words which are placed before it to make up a 
complete half-line.® The author's tendency in these cases to omit 
the article when it will not fit the metre again suggests a slipshod 
technique rather than the well-tried stylisation of oral composition 
in performance. The same conclusion is suggested by the inept 
recourse to words such as ydp and Aoınov in strategic metrical posi- 
tions, even when the context demands tense, emotional language: 


Kai ano topa tò Aoınöv où Oswpeicg ue nàéov, 
où BonOov uè Éyeis yap eis Tag otevoywpias (4471-2) 


(And from now on, then, you will see me no more, for you will 
not have me to stand by you in your troubles.) 


kaAAıov Éctai pot Aoınöv va anoOdvw topa (4529) 


(Well then, it’s better for me to die now.) 


From this analysis we can see that no version of Digenes shows 
the degree of formulaic stylisation found in Yugoslav epic and 
modern Greek ballad poetry. But there are a good many elements 
which, in the present state of our knowledge of ‘oral literature’, 
cannot satisfactorily be explained without reference to oral pro- 


26. Singer, pp. 211-12. 

27. For example: tod Aryevoic tov Oavuactoë (4366), tod poßepoð kai Gavpactod 
(4483), xai yoßepoi Kai Oavuaotoi (4504), tò tpouepó Kai Yoßepo (4519), ddvvnpa 
xai 0Aifiepá (4526). 

28. We find: tg tedevtic “Axpitov (4365), (4 veAevtr tod Aıyevoög) xacéAafiev 
"Akpícoo (4371), t@ Aryeveï "Akpítg (4386), tov Oávatov "Axpitov (4395), BacíAeiog 
"Akpitns (4404), tobg Aóyouc tob "Akpitov (4551). 
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cesses. Before attempting to account for these, two other types of 
evidence must be mentioned. 

The first is ‘composition by theme’. This technique was recog- 
nised by Lord, alongside the use of formulas, as characteristic of 
oral poetry (in his special sense), and is apparent in Digenes in the 
poem’s loose, episodic structure which has often been commented 
upon, in particular in the reduplication of self-contained episodes in 
different parts of the poem. Comparative evidence again suggests, 
however, that the influence of oral tradition need not be direct. 
The Middle High German poems known as Spielmannsepen, in 
which composition by theme is equally conspicuous, have been 
shown to reveal careful authorial planning and deliberate use of 
traditional techniques and material.?? Even so the likely presence of 
oral tradition behind the earliest Digenes-poem remains: the 
author of Digenes, like the authors of the Spielmannsepen, must 
have learnt his traditional material from somewhere, and must have 
relied on his audience being equally familiar with it, for its use to 
be effective. 

The second type of evidence to be considered is direct evidence 
in the texts themselves. This was first discussed by Grégoire, who 
pointed out that while in G and A a single reader is addressed, the 
E version seems to have been addressed to an audience,*° implying 
at least oral performance of that version. But while there is every 
sign that the TAPO versions were indeed intended for private 
reading (the phrase óià ypagñs énAdcoai coi (A 3) is unequivocal), 
Grégoire's confidence that G was similarly intended was misplaced. 
The address to a reader in the singular which he quoted from that 
version occurs in the introductory passage which is fairly evidently 
by another hand, quite possibly, as Grégoire himself suggested, by 
someone who hadn’t even read the poem. In the text of G proper 
the plural form of address is used more than once,*! and there 
is also a reference to listening rather than reading at IV 1090-3. 


29. See M. Curschmann, ‘Oral poetry in medieval English, French and German 
literature: some notes on current research’, Speculum, XLII (1967), 36-52. 

30. Grégoire quotes as evidence G I, 13, the introduction to A, and E 1673, 
where the äpxovres are addressed (‘Le tombeau et la date de Digénis Akritas', 
B, VI (1931), 481-508, reprinted in Autour). 

31. At G IV, 4 and 19 (pointed out by A. Pertusi, ‘La poesia epica bizantina 
e la sua formazione’, Atti del Convegno Internazionale sul Tema: La Poesia Epica 
e la sua Formazione [Rome, 1970], p. 530 n.). 
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There is a definite possibility that G, like E, was intended for 
some form of oral performance. 

The evidence so far may now be summed up. No version of 
Digenes shows convincing signs that it is the product of composi- 
tion in performance. Composition by theme and a varying degree of 
formulaic stylisation in all three versions suggest oral composition 
at an earlier stage. Two versions (G and E) seem to have been 
intended for oral presentation, while E and A (both relatively late 
in the poem’s transmission) reveal the influence of contemporary 
oral folk poetry. Finally, the integral but inconsistent use of 
formulas and systems in E and A may imply the influence of 
orally transmitted versions. 


The rest of this paper will be devoted to an attempted reconstruc- 
tion of the genesis and transmission of the poem that would 
account for the characteristics just noted. The first question to be 
asked, as we come to consider the composition of Digenes, is: Which 
version is the most authentic? The opinion is now generally held 
that G represents the oldest version of the poem as well as the oldest 
text, although the claims of Kyriakidis and Gregoire for the 
superior authenticity of the E version have recently been restated by 
Stylianos Alexiou.*? Alexiou has brought forward new evidence 
that elements in the E text faithfully reflect the historical period 
in which the poem is set, and this certainly confirms that the text 
derives from a tradition going back to an early period. (As much 
had been accepted by Trapp, who has a much lower estimation 
of the authenticity of E.) Similar evidence has been brought 
forward for G,?? and there is the additional prima facie case in 
favour of G that it is closer in time by as much as two hundred 
years to the period of composition of Digenes. This is not to say that 
I believe G to be a close copy of the poem as first composed; merely 
that if we are to identify the type of tradition within which the 
poem came into being, our investigation ought to begin with the 
text closest in time to the period of that tradition. 


32. "Akpitiká — tò npößinua tfj; Eykuporntas tod keiuévou E — xpovoddynon — 
&nokatáctaog ywpiwv — épunvevtixd (Iraklion, 1979). 

33. Most recently by N. Oikonomides, ‘L’ “épopée” de Digénis et la frontière 
orientale de Byzance aux Xe et Xle siècles’, Travaux et Mémoires, VII (1979), 
375-97. 
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The G version of Digenes is a literary, although not stylistically 
distinguished, piece, written in an odd sort of literary vernacular 
a good deal more archaic than the language of the chivalrous 
romances and chronicles of the fourteenth century onwards. The 
linguistic level is not consistent and juxtaposes popular and ar- 
chaizing elements; and its style although outwardly homogeneous 
includes literary borrowings,** passages of religious homily, for- 
mulas, and what I have suggested may be ‘crypto-formulas’. The 
use of a plural form of address tells us that oral delivery may well 
have been expected (as it was for much of the European vernacular 
literature of the time).?? 

What we have in G is a curious mixture. The literary borrowings 
from the learned tradition are not confined to this comparatively 
highbrow version — even the maverick E version has them — and 
neither is the ambiguity of linguistic level. Both features may well 
have been present then in earlier versions. On the other hand the 
evidence of formula use in G, and in particular of its seemingly 
conscious avoidance, hints at an ultimate derivation from oral 
rather than learned tradition, and this is confirmed by the thematic 
structure of the poem and the possibility that this oldest text was 
meant for oral recitation. There is a contradiction in the evidence 
here, some pointing to an origin in or close to the learned tradition, 
some quite strongly suggesting an oral derivation. This contra- 
dictory evidence for the tradition in which the poem came into 
existence is reflected by an important contradiction in the poem 
itself. This concerns the name of the hero, analysis of which can 
offer a possible solution. 

There is a clear disparity between the two parts of the name 
Digenes Akrites, rendered by Mavrogordato as ‘Twyborn Borderer’. 
Akrites has an obvious reference to a specific historical and 
geographical context — the dpa or frontier between Byzantium and 
the Arabs. Digenes on the other hand is a nom parlant, clearly 


34. Successive editors have noted borrowings from Achilles Tatios, Heliodoros, 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes among ancient sources, and Meliteniotes and Genesios among 
those of the Byzantine learned tradition. 

35. See R. Crosby, ‘Oral delivery in the Middle Ages’, Speculum, XI (1936), 
88-110; A. C. Baugh, ‘Improvisation in the Middle English romance', Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, CIII (1959), 418—54; idem, “The Middle 
English romance: some questions of creation, presentation and preservation', 
Speculum, XLII (1967), 1-31; and M. and E. Jeffreys, 'Imberios'. 
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independent of any historical or geographical context, and almost 
certainly, as Linos Politis has argued, of learned origin)? An 
examination of the contexts outside the poem in which the two 
parts of the name occur, either as names or words, confirms this 
initial impression and enables us to identify a little more precisely 
the traditional background from which each part of the name must 
have been drawn. 

Akrites occurs as a noun in military contexts dealing with the 
affairs of the eastern Byzantine frontier in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.?" It does not, however, belong to Byzantine military 
terminology, and its sense is not clearly defined. This much, taken 
together with its easy derivation from the contemporary akra 
(frontier), suggests that it was originally a word in local use, 
perhaps, like polites, being used as a noun or proper name to in- 
dicate a person’s place of origin. If Akrites was current in the 
frontier regions at this time, it would not be incredible if, as a name, 
it came to be attached to locally celebrated heroes whose doings 
were commemorated in the ballads or tales which are generally 
allowed to have influenced the creation of Digenes. 

Supporting evidence for this can be found in Arabic and Turkish 
sources stemming from the same period of the frontier. Arabic 
historical sources indicate that Ikritiyah or Ikrita was a Byzantine 
place name in Asia Minor long before we hear of akrites in Greek, 
something which again suggests that the Greek word came into use 
in circles remote from the learned tradition centred upon Con- 
stantinople.** Later epic-romances, partly based, as Digenes seems 


36. ‘L’épopée’. 

37. Contemporary references to dxpa and dxpita: are found in Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio and De caerimoniis; in the anonymous 
De velitatione bellica and De re militari; and in Kekaumenos, Strategikon. For 
detailed discussion of the use and meaning of these terms see A. Pertusi, ‘Tra 
storia e leggenda; Akrítai e gházi sulla frontiera orientale di Bisanzio’, XIVe 
Congres International des Etudes Byzantines, Rapports II (Bucharest, 1971), 
pp. 27-72; G. Huxley, ‘Antecedents and context of Digenes Akrites’, GRBS, 
XV (1974), 317-38; and Oikonomides, ‘L’ “épopée” ”. 

38. Al-Tabari writing about 915 mentions a raid on Ikritiyah in the summer of 
791 (S. Brooks, ‘Byzantines and Arabs in the time of the early Abbasids’, EHR, 
XV [1900], p. 740). Ikrita is said to be the seat of the strategos of Chaldia, in 
northeastern Anatolia, by Ibn al Fakih al Hamadhani (c. 902), whose account of 
the Byzantine themata derives ultimately from the testimony of an Arab prisoner 
exchanged in 845. (Text and discussion in Brooks, 'Arabic lists of the Byzantine 
themes’, JHS, XXI [1901], 67-77.) 
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to have been, on heroic tales of the Byzantine-Arab frontier, often 
give their Byzantine characters a name closely derived from 
Akrites.?? 

If Akrites belonged to the tales and ballads of the ethnically and 
culturally mixed frontier regions, this helps to explain one strand of 
the tradition that gave rise to the poem Digenes Akrites. The other, 
quite different, strand is associated with the hero's other name, 
Digenes. There is no early recorded instance of this name outside 
the poem, a fact which encourages the belief that the nom parlant 
was the deliberate creation of the poem's author.*? As an adjective, 
however, the word had a certain rarefied usage in the learned tradi- 
tion. It is found twice in the seventh century, once in a contribution 
by Anastasios Sinaites to the monophysite controversy, contrasting 
the opinions that the person of Christ is monogenes or digenes,*! and 
in a different sense in a lätter of Theophylaktos Simokates, who 
speaks bitingly of a eunuch as tò teyvytov yóvaiov, TO Óryevi Huidv- 


39. The earliest is the Arabic romance Dhat el Himma or Delhemma, in which 
a Greek king, al-Aqritish is twice mentioned (M. Canard, ‘Delhemma, épopée 
arabe des guerres arabo-byzantines’, B, X [1935], 283-300; and idem, 'Dhul- 
Himma', The Encyclopaedia of Islam [Leyden and London, 1956], pp. 233-9). 
The only published text of this work, in Arabic, appeared in Cairo in 1909. In 
the Turkish Sayyid Battal, which derives in part from the same tradition, a 
Byzantine general, ‘accursed Akrates' is a champion wielder of the mace, Digenes' 
weapon (H. Ethé, Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthäl, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1871), Vol. I, 
pp. 99, 174-91), and in Book IV a character of this name is described as ‘Prince 
of the Maghrib’ (Vol. IL pp. 79, 82). Finally, in the Turkish Danigmendnàme 
(c. 1245), a Greek champion, Aklätis fights with an Amazon and excels with 
the mace (I. Mélikoff, La geste de Melik Danismend, 2 vols (Paris, 1960), I, 
pp. 404, 409). On the Arab and Turkish romances and their relevance to Digenes 
see also H. Grégoire, ‘L’épopée byzantine et ses rapports avec l'épopée turque et 
l'épopée romane', Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, 5e Série, XVII (1931), 463-93; idem, 
‘The historical element in western and eastern epics', B, XVI (1942-3), 527-44 
(both reprinted in Autour); and Pertusi, ‘Tra storia’, pp. 41-50. 

40. Devgeniy as the sole name for the hero in the Russian versions must 
derive from the Greek poem in some form, and the absence in these versions of 
the name Akrites or of any reference to the meaning of Digenes in Greek make 
it improbable that the Russian versions can tell us much about the origin of the 
Greek poem, as was once thought. (On this whole vexed question see H. F. Graham, 
‘The tale of Devgenij', BS, XXIX [1968], 51-91.) Similarly, the reported occurrence 
of Digenes as a proper name in Crete (N. G. Politis, Aaoypayıra Zöuueikta, I, 
[Athens, 1920], p. 253) and of Devgeniy as a Russian patronymic (A. Solov'ev, 
‘La date de la version russe du Digénis Akritas', B, XXII [1952], 129-32), both 
of the twelfth century, can more easily be attributed to the influence of the poem 
than to the independent existence of the name in either language. 

41. MPG, LXXXIX, p. 117 C. 
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ópiov.^? Yet another, equally technical, use of the word is found 
much later, in the twelfth century, where Eustathios gives it the 
grammatical meaning of ‘possessing two genders’.*? Strikingly, the 
only attestation of the adjective with the same meaning as it has in 
Digenes Akrites comes from precisely the period in which the poem 
is most likely to have had its genesis — in the history of Symeon 
Magistros, written about 970. Here the Emperor Leo V is 
described: öryevng dé nv č “Acovpiwv Kai "Apyuevíov (he was born 
of two races, Syrian and Armenian).** 

In Digenes Akrites, and particularly in the G version, this meaning 
of the name is constantly spelt out. Shortly after the hero’s birth 
his father soliloquizes over him, vié uoo ôryevés (my doubly-born 
son),^? and when later he is named it is for the reason, 


&Óvikóc pév ånò natpdc, èk Ö& untpög pœouaiag (G IV 51) 


(Ihe was] a pagan on his father’s side, but of a Roman mother.) 


There is also consistent play throughout the poem on the paradox 
of the doubly-born (digenes) son who is at the same time an only 
child (monogenes) and likes above all else to be alone (monos), which 
interestingly echoes the passage of Sinaites.*® This deliberate 
symbolism even touches on the mystical in the implied reference 
to Christ, the Only Begotten Son (Monogenes). 

My suggestion is that Digenes Akrites is the composite hero of a 
poem which conflates two quite different traditions — the learned 
tradition of Byzantine letters and the oral heroic tradition of the 
eastern frontier. And it is for that reason that the poem, which may 
have marked the beginning of a new tradition of vernacular 


42. Quaestiones physicas et epistolas (Paris, 1835), p. 57, letter 43 (wrongly 
attributed to Theophylaktos of Ochrid in Dimitrakos, Lexikon, entry dıyevng). 

43. Commentary, p. 150, line 27. 

44. Theophanes Continuatus (CSHB, 1838), p. 603. 

45. G II, 291. Trapp oddly has Aryevéç although it is quite clear from the 
context that digenes here is an adjective. The Emir’s son is not formally named 
until the beginning of Book IV. 

46. Digenes abducts the General’s daughter for the illogical reason that he 
wants to ‘travel all alone’ (uowotatoc) (G IV, 374); after his wedding he expresses 
a ‘boundless desire’ to be alone, but seemingly with his bride (G IV, 956-9); and 
he twice refers to himself as the only child (uovoycvric) of his parents (G VI, 289; 
VII, 120). 
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literature in Greek, retains side by side the hallmarks of both 
traditions from which it grew. We cannot tell whether there was 
a gradual process of refinement from which the new poem emerged; 
but at some moment between the tenth and probably the early 
twelfth centuries a single gifted individual must have conceived the 
idea of the twice-born hero as a symbol for the rapprochement 
oftwo warring empires, and grafted it on to the traditional frontier 
stories of Akrites. 

Such a genesis also helps to account for the structure of the 
poem: if its focal point is to be the invention of the symbolic 
Digenes, then the events leading up to his birth must be told in 
full and his subsequent adventures must emphasise his lonely self- 
sufficiency, childlessness and death. This is the /iterary structure of 
the poem, or overlay upon the traditional themes and self- 
contained episodes of which the poem is constructed. The com- 
position of the first Digenes must have been the achievement of this 
highly original poet, working with traditional material known also 
to his audience. The importance of such originality, be it literary 
or oral, is now beginning to be recognised in western literature of 
the same period.*’ 

What happened to the oral poets or storytellers of the frontier 
tradition once the Byzantine frontier began to fall back across 
Asia Minor in the eleventh century, is only a matter for conjecture. 
There is little to connect them or their songs directly with the 
modern Greek tradition of oral songs and ballads. The famous 
tenth-century reference to oral composer/singers by Bishop Arethas 
of Caesarea*® speaks of professional entertainers, whose songs 
would have been quite different from those of the peasant singers 
of modern ballads. And George Huxley has made the timely point 
that the tenth-century tradition must have had a very different social 
basis from the modern one.*? There is no sign therefore of direct 
oral transmission from the compositions of tenth-century oral poets 
to modern balladry. The suggestion that some of these poets 
migrated in the eleventh century to Cyprus, where they became the 


47. See the important ideas of P. Dronke, Poetic individuality in the middle ages. 
New departures in poetry 1000-1150 (Oxford, 1970). 

48. S. Kouyeas, Ai v toic oyoAÍoi; tod ’Apeda Aaoypagixai ciórjoeig, Aaoypagía, 
IV (1912-13), 236-70. 

49. ‘Antecedents’, p. 327. 
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pyitarides of later times?? is superficially attractive but there is little 
evidence to support it. The earliest evidence we have for this type 
of professional entertainment in Cyprus refers to the sixteenth 
century?! by which time a new version of Digenes Akrites had 
become popular. 

This was the E version, the second surviving testimony to the 
transmission of the poem. This version, as we have seen, contains 
formulas borrowed wholesale from the oral tradition of folk song, 
but it also reveals a formulaic structure of its own, as well as a 
good deal of literary and pious material which can only derive from 
a version of the literary level of G. Here we really do have a hotch- 
potch ofthe popular and the learned, and despite the latest spirited 
defence of this version by S. Alexiou,°? it is difficult to imagine how 
it could have been composed by a man interested in looking back 
over what he had written to notice, for example, that he had used 
the same formula in two or more consecutive lines. On the other 
hand, as Alexiou has emphasised, it is not easy to account for the 
state of the text by reference to a long tradition of oral composition 
in performance. Inconsistencies in language, and in particular the 
preservation of learned forms alongside demotic ones, do not seem 
to be dictated by requirements of formula use.°? Similarly, the 
literary-inspired description of Digenes’ garden seems out of place 
in an oral composition and would be unlikely to have retained its 
details over a long period of oral transmission. (The passages in 
modern Pontic ballads to which it is often likened never run to 
more than five lines.) 

It is impossible to consider E as a direct oral descendant of an 
originally oral Digenes, and there is little likelihood either that it was 
the product of oral transmission which might have begun with the 
public recitation of G two centuries earlier. Oral features there are 
in abundance in E, but no real sign of tradition. Rather is it possible 


50. See N. Konomis, /Iodev kai nög petepépOn 4 axpitixy noinoi èv Kinpow; 
Konpiaxà Tpäyuara, XIX (1954), 249; and K. Yangoullis (Oi noıntapnöes tic 
Könpov [Salonica, 1976], pp. 24-5). 

51. F. E. de Lusignan, Description de toute l'isle de Cypre (Paris, 1580), p. 221; 
S. Kyriakidis, “EAAnvixn Aaoypagía, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1965), p. 82. 

52. "Akpitiká, pp. 57-77. 

53. See, for example, E 1280: 


due, neptowpebtnti, K’ av Being, náAw Ela. 


The juxtaposition of the colloquial due and the learned xepiowpettyt: does not 
fall into any observable formulaic pattern in the poem, and is nowhere repeated. 
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to imagine a professional versifier, comparable to the Cretan 
rimadori and the Cypriot pyitarides of later times, semi-literate as 
many of the pyitarides are today,°* painstakingly transcribing this 
text either from his memory ofa public recitation of a more literary 
text (and we know that this was done with medieval vernacular 
texts all over Europe), or copying it with more industry than skill 
from a manuscript. In either case the adaptations he made would 
be partly deliberate (dictated by his prospective audience), partly 
unconscious (as the formulas and/or clichés of his own poetic 
training took over) and partly due also to his limited literacy. His 
purpose would have been comparable to that of the modern 
Cypriot pyitaris who holds up a written text of his song before his 
audience as proof of the authenticity of his words, even although he 
himself can read it only with difficulty or not at all.?? With its close 
similarity in style to the contemporary ‘Song of Armouris and 
echoes of the popular romances of the period, as well as of later 
folk songs, E seems to have been a version designed to appeal to 
current popular taste. To that end, it may be suggested, it both 
imitates and genuinely uses oral techniques. But it is unlikely to be 
the product of an oral tradition.” 

The rise of Digenes, as opposed to Akrites, as a popular hero 
dates from the dissemination of this version and/or of others like it. 
Here the medieval no-man’s-land of the akra becomes for the first 
time a frontier in the modern sense, and in a parallel development 
an attempt has been made in E to present Digenes in his modern 
guise, as a defender of his country against barbarian races. The 
need to put such a face on the quite different activities actually 
described in the poem is all too understandable in a text com- 
posed for popular consumption within probably a few years of the 
fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans. It is only after this time 
that we find convincing references to Digenes in popular tradition, 
perhaps significantly in Crete.°’ In Hortatsis’ comedy Katzourbos 


54. See Yangoullis, Of romtäpnôex. 

55. op. cit., p. 66. 

56. To this extent I am in agreement with Mavrogordato and Morgan. However 
it seems to me that this was a version prepared for oral transmission, and not the 
result of such transmission. Cf. the arguments of S. Alexiou, "4xpitikd, pp. 35-42. 

57. The Cretan provenance of E was first suggested, on linguistic grounds, by 
S. Xanthoudidis (4iyevgg "Axpírag Kata tò yeipóypapov "EokcpiáA, Xpiatiuvikr 
Kprten, 1 [1912], 527-72) and is integral to Morgan's argument that it was the 
product of oral transmission such as still exists in Crete. Kyriakidis, however, 
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(written around 1600) the boastful soldier is mockingly addressed 
as ‘Diyenis’, and the joke may have been a standard one 
at the time, as it is repeated in a similar context in Foskolos’ 
Fortounatos of some sixty years later.?? Again a century later we 
hear of Diyenis in Crete, as a proper name this time, mentioned in 
a popular context.?? 

Both the E and G branches of his stemma are considered by 
Trapp to have had a hand in the shaping of version ‘Z’, his 
hypothetical archetype for the group to which the A manuscript 
belongs; and Jeffreys believes that at least one of the versions we 
possess was known to its redactor.°° Clearly by the seventeenth 
century (or indeed by the end of the fifteenth, if we are to accept 
this probable date for the TAPO archetype) there existed concur- 
rently two types of transmission of Digenes. There was a straight- 
forward manuscript tradition, exemplified by G and, by the mid- 
fifteenth century, an attempt had been made by at least one pro- 
fessional versifier, perhaps an early Cretan rimadoros, to recast the 
poem in the language of popular oral tradition, presumably for oral 
dissemination. The existence of the E manuscript makes it probable 
that such versions were transmitted orally for a time, and as such 
were known to the compilers of the later versions. 

This, I am inclined to think, is the explanation for the formulaic 
character of A. Whatever the truth about Manuscript 'Z', there is, 
as Pertusi has remarked, an element of conscious compilation in all 
the seventeenth-century versions.°! Everything is to be included 
about Digenes — including, in the case of all but T, a whole 
introductory section which may not belong to the story at all. Of 
the four versions of this period it is significant that, with the excep- 
tion of this beginning, all are broadly consistent in the events they 


considered that its origin might have been Pontos or Cappadocia (‘Forschungs- 
bericht’), while S. Alexiou accepts that the dialect features in the text are Cretan, 
but concludes only that the scribe was a native of Crete (and not that E has any 
connection with the Cretan vernacular tradition). 

58. L. Politis, ed. (Iraklion, 1964), Act IV, Sc. 8; A. L. Vincent, ed. (Iraklion, 1981), 
Act III, Sc. 9. 

59. V. Laourdas, Mzóápyuna-Iavt(cAio0, Tò tpayotd: tod AackaAoyiávyvg [1786] 
(Iraklion, 1947), line 430. 

60. M. Jeffreys, "The astrological prologue of Digenis Akritas', B, XLI (1976), 
375-97. 

61. A. Pertusi, ‘Alcune note sull’epica bizantina’, Aevum, XXXVI (1962), 
16-37. 
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relate, but there are wide divergences among them in style and 
form. T and A, in unrhymed political verse, have the least dif- 
ferences, but T is more formal and shows less influence of folk song 
than A; P transforms the whole thing into prose, and O uses the 
heavily elegant form of the rhyming couplet made fashionable by 
the success of contemporary Cretan literature, in particular the 
dense style of Hortatsis (c. 1600) with its greater freedom of 
enjambement. It is possible to imagine a fashionable revival of 
Digenes at this period, in which compilers sought out as much of 
the story as they could cull - from oral as well as from manuscript 
sources. Certainly there must have been at this time oral sources 
preserving a greater knowledge of the poem than is to be found in 
more recent folk songs. The only folk text in which both parts of 
the name Digenes Akrites are found together also dates from the 
seventeenth century, showing that the full form of the name was at 
that time current in popular usage.°? 

Thereafter the fortunes of Digenes must have declined. By the time 
of Kaisarios Dapontes a century later the ‘revival’ was clearly at an 
end, and the sources had begun to dry up. Dapontes remarked 
that the poem seemed never to have been printed, and predicted 
both pleasure and profit for the man who made a published 
version.9? But it was already too late. Dapontes never ‘put this 
story into verse’ as he had promised, and no one else rushed into 
print with a book which by now was rare in manuscript. But 
Dapontes’ intention serves to illuminate the motives of the com- 
pilers of the TAPO versions: to discover the authoritative and 
complete story of Digenes, and rewrite it in the manner best suited 
to their own tastes and potential readership. This intention on the 
part of the compilers, and the stylistic diversity of the sources, oral 
as well as written, which would then have been available, help to 
explain the similarity in terms of formulaic stylisation and linguistic 
level between A and E, as well as the broad homogeneity of 
content among the stylistically divergent A, T, P and O. 

After the eighteenth century the poem ceased to be read, and 
was entirely lost until the existing manuscripts were uncovered in 
libraries at the end of the nineteenth century. Nor did oral trans- 
mission, of the professional type for which E was surely intended, 

62. B. Bouvier, Aguotikà tpayotdia and yeipdypago tlg Movüc tæv "Ifrpov 
(Athens, 1960), p. 87. 

63. S. Lambros, Collection de romans grecs (Paris, 1880), pp. xcix-c. 
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outlast it. Only the names, which had entered the peasant ballad 
tradition thanks to the recitation of E and versions like it, held their 
place in folk poetry, which was not otherwise significantly in- 
fluenced by the poem. (No more was it influenced by ‘Daskalo- 
yannis’ and more recent compositions of professional oral versifiers 
in Crete.) 

As the poem disappeared from sight there was no reason, in the 
ballads, for the names Digenes and Akrites to stay together. 
Heroes in the folk tradition only ever have one name, at the most 
combined with a describing epithet. Akritis meant nothing at all 
by this time and could no longer function as an epithet.°* As a 
result Diyenis in most parts of the Greek world has survived alone, 
as a name to be used interchangeably with several others in the 
folk tradition. There is no awareness of the meaning of this name 
(a literary invention which had no interest for the singers and 
audiences of traditional folk poetry). Pontos and Cappadocia are 
the only regions in which both names continued in use into this 
century, although not together, and by a reversal of fortune Akritas 
is more common in Pontic songs than Dionis (or Dienis). 

Only in Cyprus, where the professional pyitarides have, excep- 
tionally, had some influence on traditional folk poetry,°° is a trace 
of the literary hero still sometimes found. A fine example of how 
the shaping forces of traditional poetry can assimilate and at the 
same time transform material which is foreign to it can be seen in 
the famous Cypriot version of the abduction song. Here the singer 
has clearly been aware both of the double-birth and of some kind 
of association between the names Dienis and Akritis, and has 
cleverly tried to make this intelligible in terms of modern village 
values. Dienis is rejected by his future father-in-law on the grounds 
that his father was a Saracen and his mother a Jewess: in this 
society double-birth is a severe handicap, not a high-minded 
symbol. The story continues, Dienis acquits himself handsomely 
as an abductor and by doing so disproves the slander on his birth: 


tCai einacıv oi dpKovtes nàg Ev’ 6 yıöc T “Axpitn®® 
(and the elders said he was the son of Akritis.) 


64. As a common noun it is found today only in Crete and in parts of the 
Peloponnese where it is a technical term in carpentry (Dimitrakos, Lexikon, entry 
ákpítnc). 

65. Beaton, Folk poetry, pp. 165-6. 

66. D. Petropoulos, 'EAAgvikà ónuotixà tpayovdıa, I (Athens, 1958), p. 13. 
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Conclusion 

The final part of this analysis, the attempted reconstruction of 
the genesis and later fortunes of Digenes Akrites, ıs necessarily as 
conjectural as other attempts have been. It is justified only in that 
an approach from the study of comparative oral poetry offers a 
different perspective on the existing evidence and brings into play 
some evidence of a new kind. Briefly to sum up, it is probable that 
the first poem whose hero was Digenes Akrites was a hybrid of a 
popular tradition about a hero Akrites, and the symbolic imagina- 
tion and more literary background of the creator of Digenes; that 
Grottaferrata is the closest surviving version to this ‘original’ 
poem; and that Escorial is a version deriving from written tradition 
but intended for future oral delivery and reproduction. As for the 
later manuscripts, I am inclined to regard these or their archetype 
as the result of conscious attempts at collating available sources, 
including oral descendants of popularising versions, perhaps akin 
to E. 

The discussion of the oral formula and ‘composition by theme’ 
as they relate to the versions of Digenes has, I hope, been more 
conclusive, in showing that there is evidence for oral composition, 
performance and transmission (although not simultaneously) along- 
side the manuscript tradition at almost all its known stages. One 
consequence of this is that ‘oral tradition’ must now be understood 
in a wider sense than that demanded by Lord and followers of the 
‘oral-formulaic theory’. With Digenes Akrites, and probably with 
much more medieval vernacular poetry, we have to think of a 
manuscript tradition and an ‘oral tradition’ as two sides of the 
same process, neither of which can be properly understood 
without reference to the other. 

The answer to my initial question, was Digenes an oral poem, 
must be that it has probably never been fluently composed in 
performance as the modern Yugoslav oral epics have been - in that 
sense it is clearly not an oral poem. But ‘orality’ perhaps needs 
to be redefined, so that proper account can be taken of the oral 
processes which have surely contributed to the shaping and 
reshaping of Digenes Akrites as we now know it. 


King’s College, London 
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